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Do you realize the great and distinct 


advantages of the Franklin automobile? 


The foundation Franklin principle is light weight—with strength and sim- 


plicity. 
rack itself; it is not hard on tires. 





SELESS weight puts an unnecessary load on the power and on the 

tires. It is the weight of an automobile that wears out tires. 
Mr. M. A. Michelin, the French tire manufacturer, says that every 
five per cent. added to the weight of an automobile increases the tire 
wear fifteen per cent. This means that the water-cooled automobile 
with its extra apparatus and heavier construction, weighing, as it does, 
a third more than a Franklin of same ability, wears out tires twice as 
fast. Then the Franklin has large wheels and large tires—larger tires 
in proportion to weight than any other automobile. This makes the 
tires last still longer. The Franklin solves the tire problem. 


HE Franklin motor, by means of an auxiliary cylinder-exhaust 

and sheet metal radiating flanges, is cooled by air without the 
use of water. This gets rid of weight and complication, and permits 
light and simple construction throughout. There is no plumbing— 
water jackets, radiator, water pump and the like. 

The water-cooling system requires constant attention. And it may 
be put out of operation by leakage, boiling or freezing. This is liable 
to damage the cooling apparatus or the engine itself. The Franklin is 
not subject to any such danger. You can use the Franklin freely every 
day in any climate. There is nothing to fuss with nor worry over. 


iB Recar Franklin has full-elliptic springs, front and back, the only 
spring suspension that gives perfect riding qualities. The springs 
are so hung that they take up road shocks from every direction, not 
merely up and down like half-elliptic and other forms of spring sus- 
pension. The Franklin chassis frame is wood, laminated. This is 
lighter and stronger than the steel frame and, unlike steel, does not 
transmit shocks. The steel frame is stiff and hard riding. The 
Franklin rides easily and without jar and jolt. It is the most com- 
fortable of all automobiles. 


Weigh and examine different makes of automobiles. 
You will realize the extremely practical character of 


Franklin. Ride in it over the same roads. 


The Franklin does not jar nor jolt the passengers. 
It is economical in every sense. 


It does not strain and 


ee on American reads is a question of comfort. With- 
out comfort you cannot make time—cannot enjoy yourself. The 
Franklin does not pound the roads. It takes rough and uneven places 
smoothly. The shocks from road inequalities are absorbed and 
neutralized by the full-elliptic springs and the non-jarring construction. 
The passengers are not jolted; the automobile is not racked and 
strained. This makes the Franklin able for hard service anywhere and 
gives it extreme durability. 


HEN a light-weight automobile is easily managed. There is a 

sense of security; you feel that you can control it, and it does 
not tire you. It is quick to get away and quick to stop. It stays 
in the road. 


The thousands of Franklins in daily use and the steady increase in 
the sales during seven years are the best proofs of these Franklin ad- 
vantages. The Franklin also has achieved unusual success in public 
contests. It holds the long distance record—that of fifteen days from 
San Francisco to New York and the record of forty hours from 
Chicago to New York. These are endurance and reliability tests of 
the severest character. 


HE 1909 Franklins have won five consecutive perfect scores— 

in the Glidden tour, the Bretton Woods endurance run, the 
Chicago reliability contest, the Cleveland sealed bonnet run and the 
Worcester endurance test. The Franklin was the only automobile to 
go through more than two of these contests without penalization. In 
the Worcester test, among fourteen entrants—after a rigid examina- 
tion following the run, the Franklin was awarded the only perfect . 
score. The other entrants were penalized for broken, strained, bent or 
loosened parts. 


Ride in them. Then weigh and examine a 


these Franklin advantages as you can not in any other way. 





FRANKLIN MODEL D TOURING CAR. 
$2,800, F. O. B. Syracuse. (Top Extra.) 


H H FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Syracuse, N Y 


The ideal touring and family automobile 


Model D, a five-passenger touring-car, is of such well-balanced pro- 
portions and ability that it is aptly termed the ideal of all automobiles. It 
most nearly fulfills universal requirements. Its compactness, its unusual 
ability, its handsome body, large wheels and the ease and grace with which 
it can be handled under all circumstances, place it in a class by itself. 
It has plenty of room without great bulk. And it gives the mini- 
mum tire and operating expense. It has thirty-six inch wheels, the 
same size as used on the average water-cooled automobile weighing a 
thousand pounds more. This is the fifth year of Model D. It is a tried 
and proven standard. The only way to fully realize Model D is to use it. 


Our new 40-page catalogue de luxe shows all Franklin models, 
four and six cylinder—their graceful design and high character. 
It is the most informing automobile book ever printed. It is sent 
(on request only) to all interested. : 
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and mail now before you forget it. 





President William McKinley said: ‘‘I am 
familiar with the merits of Ridpath’s History 
of the World, and cordially commend it to 
the scholar as well as to the plain people 
generally.” 


Prof. Warren, President Boston Univer- 
sity, said: ‘I should be glad to see it placed 
in the library of every young person in the 
United States, and even in the English speak- 





: 


H ing world. In families where there are bright 
3 children it will render excellent service to the 
H cause of popular intelligence.” 

i Prof. Long, Supt. Public Schools, St. Louis, 
5 said: “I unhesitatingl ycommend Dr. Ridpath’s 


History of the World as the ablest work on 
that subject which I have ever examined. The 
engravings, maps and charts are alone worth 
the entire cost of the set.” 


_ The Boston Post said: “ John Clark Ridpath 
is above allthings an historian. His historical 
works are accepted as standards in schools 
and colleges, as well as in business houses 
and homes, His style is simple, his manner 
charming,’’ 


The Christian Herald said: ‘‘ No other 


work of its kind has ever supplied a history so 9 massive 
well suited to the needs of all classes and con- olume 
ditions of men. We cheerfully commend this volumes, 


most popular and complete of all world histories 
to our readers.’”’ 
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J ADVANCE OF THE GRANE ee 
history than that of any other mort 

turning point in his career and marks the beginning of his downfall. The picture shown herewith from Ridpath’s History, the original of which was 
displayed at the World’s Fair at Chicago, marks but one event out of thousands which are fully described and illustrated in 'the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work. BRAND NEW, 
down to date, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco, which we must sell immediately. We are offering the remaining sets 


AT LESS THAN EVEN DAMAGED SETS WERE EVER SOLD 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. 
Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive their income from his History, and to print our 
price broadcast for the sake of selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. Send Coupon Today. The sample pages are free. 
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al. The edvente 0 Army into Russia is the 






































Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly 


4,000 double column pages. 
2,000 superb illustrations. 








Why You Ought to Buy Ridpath’s History Now 


Because it is the only general history recognized everywhere as authority. 

Because it is complete. It begins with the oldest civilization and gives the com- 
plete history of every country and every race; in fact, the history of mankind, 
including all achievements in war, discovery, invention, art, science, religion, 
philosophy and government. 

use it is the most beautifully illustrated of any historical work ever issued. 
It contains more than 2,000 illustrations. A famous educator has said that he con- 
siders the illustrations alone worth the entire cost of the set. 

Because it will not only interest and instruct the average man or woman, but it will 
delight the children. It is so beautifully written that children will learn to love history 
reading. It will start them along the line of reading good things, of becoming 
interested in that which is true instead of reading novels and trashy literature. 

Because the new ninth volume tells the story of recent, we might say, current 
events. It gives the complete history of the Boer War, the Spanish-American War, 
and the Russia-Japan War. It brings the history of every nation right down to date. 

_ Because Ridpath’s History of the World is absolutely accurate and 
thoroughly reliable. Dr. Ridpath spent the span of an ordinary life- 
time in writing the work. It is endorsed by the scholarship of the 
world as the only History of the World worth having. 

Because this is your chance to buy it at a nominal price — much less 
than the work has ever been offered before or ever will be offered 
again —and you may pay in small sums monthly if you prefer. 


200,000 Americans Own and Love Ridpath 





































tiful style, a style no other historian has ever equalled. He pictures the 

great historical events as though they were happening before your eyes; 
he carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings and queens 
and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin and 
his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas with Drake; to 
circumnavigate the globe with Magellan; to watch that thin line 
of Greek spearmen work havoc with the Persian hordes on the S 


Re site enviable position as an historian is due to his wonderfully beau- 






FREE 
COUPON 


field of Marathon; to know Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. 












IDPATH in your home means you need never spend a S WESTERN 
lonely evening. You can associate with the world’s EWSPAPER 
heroes; you can cross the Rubicon with Cesar, ky N 

after which Rome was free no more. You can sit {e) ASSOCIATION 


at the feet of Socrates, the loftiest genius of the 
ancient world. You can kneel at the shrine 
of Lincoln, ‘‘the greatest human of all time; 
the gentlest memory of our world.” It is 
ennobling to commune with these chil- 
dren of destiny. To be associated with Yy 

<$ 

NAME... 






H. E. SEVER, President 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago 


$4 Please mail without cost to me, sample pages 
“Sug of Ri ‘ of the World, contain- 
ing photogravures of Napoleon and Queen 
Elizabeth, engravings of Socrates, Caesar and 
Shakespeare, map of China and Japan, diagram of 
Panama Canal, and write me full particulars of your 
special offer to The Saturday Evening Post readers. 

































great men and events is to be great 
one’s self, and you will add to your 
store of knowledge, which is power, 
and to the richness of your life 


Send Coupon Today 





ADDRESS = ee 
No letter necessary. Just sign and mail coupon. 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post —| 
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KEEN 


Old in Service 


The old Keen Kutter Saw is true and fast as ever 
—the old Keen Kutter Drawknife still makes the 
shavings fly—in fact, everyone of the tools shown here are 
reproductions from actual photographs of Keen Kutter Tools, 

grown old in service, but still doing good work. 


KEEN KUITER 


Tools and Cutlery 


are first of all Quality Tools — made for a long, useful life — tempered 
for lasting edges that require little sharpemng, adjusted for true, 
accurate work, that makes it a pleasure to use them. 


Every tool or piece of cutlery bearmg the Keen Kutter 
trademark is absolutely guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction. If 
for any reason it does not come up to all reason- 
able requirements, your money will be refunded. 


KEEN KUTTER — the name to remember in 


the hardware store in selecting tools or cutlery of 
any kind. Ask forthem by name 
and look for the Keen Kutter 
trademark on each tool. 


If not at your dealer's, 
write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. (Inc.), 


St. Louis and-New York, U.S.A. 


February 13, 1909 
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SYSTEM IN POLITICS 


What Organization and Hard Work Can Accomplish 


the respective managers of the two great National 

parties rise, accept Republican congratulations or 
Democratic condolences, as the case may be, pack up 
torches and banners, fireworks and platitudes, and go off 
to the Springs on a vacation. The plain citizen, who has permitted himself 
to be lashed into a temporary madness of conviction, runs over his 
morning newspaper, says ‘‘damn”’ or “hurrah,”’ and suddenly remembers 
that he has been neglecting those invoices lately. The most hardened 
Senator of the lot sets his mind on legislation. The hot air goes out of 
the balloon, and the janitor packs away the empty envelopes. 

On the morning after election James M. Barnes, campaign manager 
and National secretary of the Socialist party, is at his desk in the dingy 
old barracks in Chicago, which the Socialists use as a 
National headquarters, at nine o’clock sharp. He has 
not sat up forthe returns. Why should he? No election 
official exerts himself to get in the statistics of a minor 
party; and as for electing any one—that isa golden dream 
of the future. Barnes runs over his mail and settles 
down before a whole battery of indices to lay out the 
work for the next year. His organizers and orators, who 
have gone to the remotest corners of the United States, 
planting Socialist locals in places where the inhabitants 
still believe that Socialists wear bombs under their 
whiskers, begin to arrive that morning from the road. 
He gives them a short vacation while he matures his 
plans for their further movements. By the end of the 
second week in November a thousand Socialist locals will 
have held meetings, just as though the country were not in 
the state of recovery from a campaign; by the end of the 
month the orators and organizers will all be out again, ; 
teaching, converting, fighting. For the greater parties, as wend, 

a body, do politics only in a campaign spasm of three ‘ 
months in four years, but the Socialist party, the militant faith of the radical 
working-class, does politics forty-eight months out of four years. 

Here, now, is a party formed to push a theory founded upon the most abstruse 
economic knowledge, a theory in direct opposition to the principles upon which the 
forefathers built the American commonwealth. Twenty years ago its adherents had to 
suffer popular scorn and police persecution. Ten years ago its opinions were hardly 
thought respectable. In the face of all that, the 
Socialists have risen from eighty thousand votes in 
1900, the year when the present party was formed, 
to two hundred and fifty thousand in 1902, four 
hundred thousand in 1904, and four hundred and 
fifty thousand in 1908. Thisis no sudden landslide, 
like the rise of the Populist party; it is a growth. 
This slow progress, indeed, makes the rise of 
Socialism all the more significant. How came this 
growth to be? Apart from any inherent merit 
a which the faith may or may not possess, it has come 

i about through a system which makes the organi- 
/ zations of the older parties look like mob-fighting. 

This is the machinery which National Secretary 

Barnes has to command. 


Oo THE Wednesday morning after a National election 


How the Party is Financed 


HE nucleus of the Socialist vote is the Socialist 

party, an organization nearly as close as a secret 
fraternity. No man may enter it until he is an 
out-and-out, fully-educated Socialist, willing to put 
his political conscience at the direction of the 
party, to pledge his straight vote to its hopeless 
candidates. This body bears a very small proportion to the total vote. In 1904, when 
Debs polled four hundred thousand, there were only sixteen thousand party members; 
by 1908 the membership had risen to fifty thousand. 

This nucleus is organized, under the National Committee, in State sections and locals. 
A local comprises a smaller political division, as a city or acounty. It may have many 
branches; in New York County, for example, there is only one local, but a branch in 
every Assembly District. The collection of the sinews of war is based on the same 
system —for one must pay to be a member of the party. Barnes, the talented organizer, 
devised two or three years ago a system of monthly dues stamps. Each State 
organization buys from the National Committee, at five cents apiece, a stamp for every 






“TI Got the 
Last Man in 
My Room Into the 
Party the Week Before 
They Bounced Me” 





By Will Irwin 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRISON CADY 









The Organizer Gets 
a Soapbox 


member under its jurisdiction. These it sells to the locals 
atten cents apiece. The local sells them to its individual 
members at a price ranging from twenty cents to fifty 
cents, keeping the difference between that retail price 
and the ten cents which has gone to the State and 
National organizations. The member must have a stamp affixed every 
month to his membership card or show the reason why. 

The individual members, as I have said, are pledged to vote only the 
straight Socialist ticket. On the other hand, everything in party 
management is governed by referendum. The member has a straight 
vote, apart from the regular legal primaries, on every candidate, and he 
has the same voice in the election of the commi‘teemen and National 
secretaries by whom the party is governed. The candidate, in his turn, 
must pledge himself to obey the wishes of the party, and must put 
his written resignation into the hands of the governing body as a lead-pipe 
cinch on his good faith. Barnes himself owes his position now to the 
suffrages of the party; when he was last elected there were four hundred 
nominations against him. However, he got his job originally by 
appointment, for they were not yet using the referendum on National 
management in those days; and it is an open secret that this quiet ex-cigar 
maker, with his talent for organization, would have been swamped by 
some more showy candidate had the referendum been then in force. 
Therein lies one weakness of the referendum system. 


The System for Spreading the Propaganda 


UMMER and winter, in campaign time and out of it, the locals or 
branches meet every fortnight “for the transaction of business.’’ As a 
matter of fact, there is always a great deal of business to transact. But 
the meetings are mainly an excuse to listen to oratory or “ educational 
talks’’ from members or from the traveling orators and organizers. By 
this means, Socialist zeal is kept red hot. The propaganda, the extension 
of Socialist locals and the creation of new Socialists who will form locals of 
their own in time, is the main business of the National Committee. Besides special 
orators employed irregularly in times of agitation, the National Committee keeps a 
dozen regular organizers on the road all the time. These men are trained and 
educated Socialists; graduates, for the most part, of the work-bench or the plow. Still, 
they do have two university men on the staff and one ex-clergyman—a negro, employed 
to bring his race into the field. These men receive three dollars a day and a 
meagerly-calculated expense allowance. It is their business to stimulate growth and, 
especially, to extend the organization. Their main field of action lies in those 
corners of the country where ‘the dawn is breaking’’—where a little interest in 
Socialism holds out promise of new members and locals. 

The tips on unfallowed fields come mainly, in these days, from their two English 
daily newspapers, the Socialist of Chicago and the Call of New York. These papers 
have their own system, as elaborate and useful as that of the National organization. 
At every large Socialist meeting within their bailiwick their agents pass through the 
audience selling “‘ post-card subscriptions.” Socialists buy these to send to interested 
friends. The subscription lists of the two papers are entered on the card-index system 
in the Chicago headquarters, and one clerk 
does nothing else than classify them and 
compare them with the membership lists of 
the party. When she finds five or six non- 
members in some fresh locality she reports 
that Salt Springs or Painted Post looks like wi 
a good field. Barnes, laying out itineraries 
for his organizers, sees a chance to “route” 
Painted Post. A few weeks later the organizer 
is there, ready to start agitation. First he 
calls on the local subscribers to the Call or the 
Socialist. If he finds five or more of them 
committed to the principles of the party, 
ready to sign their votes away for the Cause, 
he gathers them together—rather too often, 
in the past, the meeting-place has been the 
back room of some saloon—and forms a 
local. A strict rule of the party forbids any 
local of less than five members. Whether he 
signs up his five or not, the organizer gets a 
soapbox, sets it up in the evening on a street 
corner and holds an out-of-doors meeting all Bissseee Pose 
by himself. Sometimes this meeting discovers The District Leader Gets in a Little 
the zealous, educated Socialist whom the card Quiet, Personal Work 
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index failed to list. Sometimes 
he cannot gather the necessary 
five, or he finds them not suffi- 
ciently “educated” —it is a 
matter forhis private judgment. 
In that case he reports back 
the names of the faithful two 
or three, and they are listed on 
a special card index 
for the receipt of 
Socialist literature. 

When Painted Post 
is not calling for an 
organizerthe National 
staff is at the disposal 
of State Committees 
and locals for special 
meetings. This call 
is constant. The 
Massachusetts State 
Committee decides 
that Lowell or Brockton needs stirring up, It negotiates 
with the National Committee, and the National, taking 
into consideration the condition of the party in Massa- 
chusetts, sends back word that Jones is available at eight 
dollars a day. That will not pay his salary and expenses 
even on the modest and strict Socialist allowance: the 
National stands for the difference. The State Committee 
either pays the eight dollars itself or assesses the local for 
it; and the local, by charging admission to the hall meet- 
ings and taking up a collection at the street meetings, gets 
at least a part of the money back. It is pay, pay, pay for 
every member of the Socialist party; and when one con- 
siders that nine-tenths of the members are men and women 
working with their hands, one measures the real enthusi- 
asm of these propagandists. 

As an example of the manner in which they do pay, 
take the ‘‘Red Special,” the campaign train of Debs 
which did so much to advertise the party in the last cam- 
paign. When Barnes conceived the daring idea of hiring 
a special train for the candidate, he had some trouble in 
converting his fellow-committeemen. The expense of it, 
they learned by consulting the railroads, would almost 
equal the campaign fund of 1904. But Barnes, through 
the Socialist newspapers and the regular weekly bulletin 
of the party, appealed for special contributions to this 
cause. The organizers and orators were all instructed to 
make mention of this fund. The total estimated expense 
of the Red Special was thirty-three thousand dollars. 
Before it started Barnes had received thirteen thousand 
dollars—from fifty thousand contributors! The sums 
ranged from the two hundred dollars, which J. D. Phelps 
Stokes gave, to thousands of five-cent items. When the 
Red Special was fairly on the road the locals, under whose 
auspices Debs spoke, charged admission to the meetings or 
passed the hat. Half of the money raised in this way went 
to the locals and half to the Red Special Fund. From 
this the Red Special Fund got ten thousand dollars. Debs 
and his campaign cabinet struck every man, woman and 
child who boarded the Red Special for subscriptions to the 
Cause. This brought fifteen thousand dollars more. When 
Barnes balanced his books he found that the Red Special 
Fund had left him five thousand dollars clear to open 
the new campaign. One local had made six hundred 
dollars’ profit for itself out of one Debs meeting. 














It Takes Eight 
Hundred Men 
Half the Night 

to Do This Work 


The Socialists’ Literary Bureau 


HIS propagandist activity is only one main branch of the 

party work, as the party expresses itself in its National 
Committee. The other is the distribution of literature. 
Socialism, when one scratches a little deeper than the 
surface, is not an easy thing to understand: Working as 
they do among a class necessarily rather short on book- 
learning, the propagandists must educate continually. 
The National headquarters is a clearing-house for litera- 
ture—every kind of Socialist literature, from 
the complete works of Marx to the latest tract 
by the latest converted millionaire. They get 
and manufacture this literature cheaply. 
Socialist opinion, it happens, is especially 
strong among magazine writers and news- 
paper men. Jack London, Upton Sinclair, 
George Allan England, Robert Hunter and 
Joseph Medill Patterson are among those who 
have given free skill and training to the man- 
ufacture of tracts. This literature is kept 
at headquarters, to be sold to the locals or 
State branches as needed. The National 
Committee sells it at cost, with a slight addi- 
tion to cover the expense of the office force 
engaged in distributingit. A private book 
house, run in connection with a Socialist 
magazine, has a rather more complete assort- 
ment of Socialist literature than has the 
National Committee; but this concern prob- 
ably gets a small profit out of the sale. From 
these two sources the locals obtain those bales 





of books and tracts which are displayed at every Socialist 
meeting, and which are handed out free to prospective 
members wherever the party is militant. 

The National Committee is the army staff in the fight, 
the organizers and orators are the field generals, and the 
Socialist literature is the ammunition. The real firing 
line, however, is neither in the street-corner meetings nor 
in the assemblies of the locals. More than any other one 
movement in public life the Socialist campaign has been 
whispered abroad, not shouted. The work of conversion 
has been done at the bench, at the loom, in the stopes— 
wherever working men have a chance to talk while at 
work. ‘If the capitalists could muzzle their employees 
in working hours or enforce a rule of silence,” said a fanatic, 
“‘we should be only half-way where we are now.” The 
orator, in the “‘local’”’ meeting or on the street corner, 
teaches arguments and modes of expression to the rank 
and file. Socialists are fearful talkers. No one will be 
offended at this remark of mine. They glory in it. And 
the new convert—who, from that time forth, scarcely 
looks at any intellectual proposition except through 
Socialistic glasses—talks, talks, talks the Codéperative 
Commonwealth and the Social Revolution to the men on 
the next bench. Robert Hunter says that he met in 
Chicago a Socialist pattern-maker who had been dis- 
charged for spreading revolutionary opinions in the shop. 
He met Hunter’s indignation with a cheerful 
smile. ‘It’s just as well,’’ he said. ‘‘I got the 
last man in my room into the party the week 
before they bounced me. I was thinking of going 
on to Minneapolis, anyhow, for what would I 
have had to do?” Especially active are these 
propagandists of the party in times of strikes, 
when the condition of their fellow-workers forms 
a text. The National and State Committees, 
recognizing this, always apply special pressure 
of oratory and literature at such points. 


The Committee’s Emergency Work 


= Moyer-Haywood trial in Idaho supplies 
an extreme case. In addition to the fact 
that the accused men were “‘ comrades,’ in addi- 
tion to the fact that the present party, in its very 
articles of organization, pledges itself to stand 
by the working-class in struggles against capital- 
ism, the Western Federation offered a rich field 
for propaganda. So the Socialist dailies and 
weeklies and magazines proclaimed unanimously 
and in advance of the courts the innocence of 
Moyer and Haywood, just as the anti-Semite F 
journals in France proclaimed arbitrarily the guilt of 
Dreyfus, and special Socialist correspondents hurried from 
every corner of the country to help free the Federation 
leaders. Besides advertising the movement, besides getting 
for it the sympathy of many labor unions, this was a great 
help to the propaganda among the miners. The Western 
Federation is one of the three great National labor organi- 
zations which have declared out and out for Socialism. 
No one who has not seen them at work can understand 
the amount of time, effort and money which the fifty 
thousand who form the nucleus of the party put into their 
politics. The extent of their campaign funds is the mildest 
indication of it; yet that alone is significant. A very few 
members, like Stokes and Hunter and Joseph Medill 
Patterson, are rich. Because a rich Socialist is a pictur- 
esque fact, the country has heard rather too much of these 
men and rather too little about such able—even if mis- 
guided—citizens as Barnes and John C. Chase and Victor 
Berger, who are bearing the real burden. The remainder 
are trade unionists or plain laborers, working at wages 
running from two to five dollars a day. Yet in the last 
National campaign they put up a National fund of more 
than ninety thousand dollars, besides the greater sum 
raised and spent by locals and State committees. Year in 
and year out each member pays at least three dollars 
annually in straight dues. 
And that is only a part of 
it. Noteventhe churches, 
with their legions of 
woman volunteers, get so 
much effective and intelli- 
gent free work. Take 
Victor Berger. He is the 
Socialist boss of Milwau- 
kee. His is the one local 
of the party which can 
show much in the way of 
electing candidates—he 
has now one-third of the 
Milwaukee City Council 
and four members in the 
State Legislature. 
Wherefore, the ‘impos- 
sibilists,’”’ or strictly or- 
thodox members of the 
party,arehissingthedread 


He Begins to See Something in Capitalism epithet, ‘‘ opportunist,” at 
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him and condemning him for a heretic—but that is aside 
fromthe point. Each Sunday morning during the campaign 
Berger gets a Socialist circular, adapted to the needs of the 
moment, into every doorway and every flat-house letter-box 
of Milwaukee. It takes eight hundred men half the night 
to do this work; yet Berger has never paid them a cent for 
their services. The eight hundred get up at midnight if 
they are day workers, or report at quitting time if they are 
night workers. For six hours they trudge the pavements 
to promote the Cause. When the Socialists of Chicago 
decided that they must have a daily newspaper they 
bought the old plant of the Worcester Spy. The money 
had been raised by special contributions. After they got 
ready to take over the property they found that it was 
going to cost more than they expected; they passed the 
hat and got more special contributions. Still more special 
contributions furnished the funds to take it to Chicago. 
It arrived in bad ‘shape. The presses and linotype 
machines had been “‘taken down,” the type had been 
“‘pied” and dumped promiscuously into packing boxes. 
Skilled mechanics were needed to set up the machines and 
to sort the type. The Socialist members of the printing 
trades unions volunteered. For weeks compositors and 
pressmen on the Chicago morning newspapers quit their 
regular jobs at three o’clock in the morning and worked 
with the Daily Socialist plant until seven o’clock. The 
Daily Socialist organized 
its staff—short-handed, 
of course. The mechanics 
work the regular eight 
hours a day, because that 
is an item in the party 
creed; the intellectual 
tradesmen of the staff 
work allthetime. A. M. 
Simons, theeditor, moulds 
public opinion and directs 
policies until four o’clock 
in the afternoon; after 
that, for the rest of the 
day and the evening, he 
isa propagandist. Peyton 
Boswell, the managing 
editor—he is also city 
editor and even reporter 
when necessity calls—de- 
cided last October that 
tt, he was not doing enough 
Pry ¥ Socialists are work. He has a theory 
‘ ~>e’ 3! Fearful Talkers that if he can make 
sie Socialists out of the 
school-teachers they wili make Socialists out of the rising 
generation. So he started the Progressive Journal of 
Education, which he edits after four o’clock in the after- 
noon. William Mailly, once secretary of the party and 
now managing editor of the New York Daily Call, lives 
a life just as strenuous. Neither of these papers is a pay- 
ing proposition as yet; both call on their subscribers, 
periodically, for the money to keep floating. And these 
editors work at salaries which they are ashamed to reveal. 
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The Zealot Who Walked From Brooklyn 


HE National Committee employs about twenty-five 
orators, including its regular organizers, in campaign 
time. One borough of New York uses more than that. 
The rest are all volunteers, able Socialists from the rank 
and file, supplied by the locals. For this work they do not 
receive even their carfare. Last autumn, Morris Hillquit 
ran for Congress from the district covering the Jewish 
East Side of New York. He stood some show of election, 
and the Socialists threw in all their forces back of him. 
A“ parlor” Socialist, who had come down from his country 
place to help out in this campaign, marked one volunteer 
orator for the fire of his style and the intemperance of his 
remarks on the capitalistic oppressor. In the final week 
this orator approached the millionaire. “I don’t think 
that this street work is reaching all the voters,” he said. 
“We should have house-to-house workers. Some wage- 
slaves never come out on the streets.” “All right,” said 
the other, “suppose you do that yourself—you’d be a fine 
first-hand talker.” The orator hesitated before he an- 
swered: ‘‘ The truth is, I haven’t the strength. Some one 
else would do better. You see, I’m a machinist, and I’m 
on my feet all day. Since the campaign opened I have 
been walking to and from my work in Brooklyn so as to 
give my carfare to the Cause. My feet are so sore that I 
can’t be sure of holding out on a job of stair-climbing.” 
What class of voters are they reaching by these methods? 
To tell the truth, rather a high class, measured by the 
standard of respectability and intelligence. The early 
members of the old Socialist Labor and Social Democrat 
parties which preceded the present Socialist party were 
mainly immigrants of the first or second generation. The 
theory was especially popular with the Germans, not so 
much because the Germans are revolutionary as because 
they have a leaning toward abstract theoriesand doctrinaire 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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NE of the 
O best sub- 

jects for JLLUSTRATED BY JOHN 
an appreciation 


is the President, who appreciates appreciations, and who, 
usually, invites the author to luncheon, which looks 
very well in the newspaper dispatches in the home 
paper. Also, the President has a pleasing habit of reading 
the books and articles of authors whom he summons to 
grace his table, and it is bully to hear him remark before 
the company: “As you, my dear sir, so strongly presented 
the case in your ——”’ book or article, as the case may be. 
That is worth striving for. 

One of our best appreciators is William Allen White. 
This is about the way he does it: 


THEODORE, THE TREMENDOUS! 
By William Allen White 


Author of Emporia Emotions, Messages From Me—Half-Hours at the 
White House, The Might of the Mighty 


After all, it isn’t so much what a man does as the way he 
does it that endears him to the American people, for whom 
Ispeak. Lulled by years of conventionalities at the White 
House, the people had taken their prudent Presidents as a 
matter of course. At heart,though —in their great, generous, 
human hearts, which I understand so well—they have 
grieved over this rigid observance of form and precedence 
and have desired something American there, something I 
am in a position to show them—now they have it—they 
understand, enjoy and love for the very Americanism of it. 

A year or two ago I happened to be in Washington and 
had received my customary invitation to luncheon, having 
apprised the President of my presence in the city. 
While advising the President he slapped me on the 
shoulder and said: ‘Old Bill”—not William or 
Willie or Will or Bill, but “Old Bill” —“I want you 
to come to a musicale I am giving this afternoon.” 

I hesitated, for I knew musicales at the White 
House demanded frock coats, and I had no frock 
coat. We, of Emporia, consider the sack coat 
sufficient, for, after all, this is a sack-coat world. 
The sack coat will get as far as any other coat. Be- 
tween the sack coat and the spike tail there is a gulf 
—although, after all, I would not think of wearing 
a spike tail in the afternoon—and the business 
suit may be considered the proper suit to do busi- 
nessin. It is the insignia of independence, the 
gonfalon of the go-ahead. 

“But, Mr. President,’ I said, ‘I cannot come, 
much as I appreciate this distinction you are show- 
ing me. I have no frock coat.” 

Then I saw it. At that moment I discovered 
within me the knowledge of the thing that makes 
thisman so great. Isawit. I realizedit. It was shining 
in those eagle -eyes, radiating from that intrepid face, 
haloed about that broad and impressive brow. 

“Old Bill,” he repeated, and I choked with emotion at 
his method of address, so kind, so considerate, so human 
— yes; that’s it—so human, so perfectly en rapport, as we 
say in the French, I choked with emotion that this great 
man should thus honor me. 

“Old Bill, I want you to come whether you have a 
frock coat or not. It is not the coat I care for; it is the 
man.” 

That was it. He wanted me, and I was proud and glad, 
and thought how well it would look in the Emporia 
Gazette to say the editor had been invited to a musicale at 
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After Seven Calm and Fruitful pia ae 


the White House. 
It wasthe Amer- 
T. McCUTCHEON icanismof it that 
appealed to me. 

Here was a man who had no sartorial preju- 
dices, who was slave to no conventions as old 
and as stupid as the hills. Here was an 
American, and I wept with joy, and thought 
it was my duty to my fellows to tell them of 
this act of true, sturdy citizenship; to call to 
them in a clarion voice not to be misled by the 
calumny of those liars and thieves and scoun- 
drels in Washington and elsewhere, who do not 
think as the President does; to give the people 
their cue for deep and abiding exultation over 
the glad fact that, at last, now, this moment, 
we have a President who feels for The Whole 
People—feels for them, loves them, works for 
them, with a singleness of purpose I have not observed 
before. Nor have I found anything to compare with it in 
my exhaustive studies while connected with the Historical 
Section of the Emporia Enlightenment and Culture Circle. 
For, after all, it is the heart, more than the head or the 
hand, that breeds this feeling of ecstasy when gazing on 
the figure of The Man himself, or while contemplating the 
printed record of his divinely-directed activities. It is the 
heart—this heart—the Heart of the Man—that irresist- 
ibly draws us who know him best to him. It is his love of 
men, his broad and indulgent tolerance, his gentle and 
kindly manner, his lack of assertiveness, his modest depre- 
cation of self, his tender and touching method of dealing 
with those who oppose him, his ardent desire to serve his 
fellows, his silence under criticism, his self-abnegation, 
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as ) want to subject him to criticism. 





“Old Bill, I Want You to Come Whether You Have a Frock Coat or Not” 


his masterly control of his emotions, his suffering in 
solitude when he is unjustly attacked, his spontaneous, 
simple, guileless nature, his compassion for those who err, 
all the forces of life in him, the blood, soul—particularly 


‘the soul—that go to make up this splendid, sacrosanct, 


superb American, that make us pronounce him The Man. 

In the crucible of life, whence we all come, the fires of 
Fate are burning, burning. Some of us are bad, some good, 
few perfect. As each day’s molten mass is let out and 
poured, each in its little mould, how many of us are found 
imperfect, flawed, misshapen, bubbly, when we cool! 
How often are we disfigured by envy, hate, malice, dis- 
honesty! How often are we weaklings, mollycoddles, 
malefactors of great wealth, undesirable citizens! How 
often meretricious, misguided, malign! 
How few are martial, dominant, omnis- 
cient! But once in a while comes the per- 
fect casting, without a flaw—The Man! 

So The Man goes about his work, 
preaching to The People, calling to them, 
in clear and bell-like tones, to join with 
him, else they shall be damned by the 
disquieting and deplorable thought that 
they have not heeded the Voice of Wis- 
dom, have not hearkened to the mandate 
of the Court of Last Resort. As I have 
watched him telling The People, with 
unique originality, that to be happy they 
must be virtuous, and that honesty is 
the best policy, my heart has swelled 
with exultation that it has been my ines- 
timable privilege to know this President, 
to have advised with him, to have seen 
him go to battie in that armor of right- 
eousness against which the lances of the 
enemy were shattered like reeds. 

And now, after seven calm and fruitful 
years, he is leaving Washington, leaving 
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the scene of his labors, leaving his stewardship. It does 
not seem just to The People. The scheme of things must 
be awry that will permit The Man to leave the lists with 
Knights of Darkness still unhorsed. 

But he has done much to The People.* And on March 
fourth, next, when he steps aboard the train, bound for 
Africa, he will carry with him the loving regard of those 
countless millions of his fellow-Americans who have 
watched his career, who have realized, dumbly, perhaps — 
for, as a mass, we are pretty dumb, there being only a 
few of us, like myself, who have the fluency of speech a 
subject such as this demands, from its inherent right, not 
because of any affection on my part—dumbly, perhaps, 
have realized the inestimable benefits he has conferred 
on us, but always with abiding faith. Wherever he 
may be our hearts will throb with his, our souls will 
hunger for him, our lives will be consecrated to him 
—The Man. 

It is but proper to state, in this connection, that, 
rather than cause comment that might reflect on 
my beloved friend, I borrowed a frock coat to wear 
at that musicale. 

Personally, I am for the sack suit, but I did not 

Farewell, Theodore, the Tremendous! Hail, and 
Farewell! 


*It is probable Mr. White meant “for The People”’ here, 
not ‘‘to The People.”’ 


The Cyclone Census 


IMID people will be interested in certain figures 

of the United States Weather Bureau, which 
estimates the average individual’s chance of en- 
countering a tornado at one-sixteenth of one per 
cent ina century. This applies, however, to the central 
valleys of the West, where such perilous phenomena are 
most frequent. 

To put the matter in more precise terms, this is the 
chance, per century, that any given square mile of terri- 
tory will be swept by a tornado. If an area four miles 
square be taken, the expectation is only one per cent for 
a period of one hundred years, or, in other words, of one 
tornado in ten thousand years. On which account the 
Bureau is inclined to regard precautions against these 
“‘twisters’’ as hardly worth taking. 

Precautionary expedients of the kind have taken vari- 
ous forms. Most familiar is the ‘cyclone cellar” —a hole 
in the ground with a lid, which is undeniably a good thing 
if a tornado does happen to come along. Another idea, 
seriously proposed, is to plant a forest to the southwest of a 
town (this being the direction from which such storms 
usually come), to obstruct the passage of the monster. 

The latter plan is not approved. Attention is called to 
the fact that the great tornado which struck St. Louis in 
May, 1896, after passing with destructive effect through 
several miles of brick buildings, left the city with greater 
force than it entered. The strongest trees would have 
offered little more resistance to it than so many blades of 


Not long ago a small Western city hired a cannoneer to 
guard its southwest approaches with a couple of field guns, 
his orders being to fire upon and destroy any funnel-cloud 
that might come near. Disapproved again, because 
obviously ineffective. As for the latest scheme, sub- 
mitted to the Bureau from a town in Missouri, where it 
was proposed to surround the place with a twenty-five- 
mile circuit of wires on poles, connected with an alarm 
to give warning, the decision is that it would cost much 
money and contribute not at all to safety. 

The best method to adopt with tornadoes, says the 
Bureau, is not to worry. If one does come along, heading 
toward you, run to the left as fast as you can. 





HE day was one 
by of the worst that 

Wall Street had 
seen in a generation, 
with two banks and 
three trust companies 
tottering on the edge 
of failure, stocks gone 
to smash, call money 
up to fifty per cent, 
and Panic coming over 
the horizon likea sum- 
mer thunder-cloud. 

But the night was 
like any other. The 
narrow, stony streets 
were empty and still; 
the big buildings slept 
very peacefully. 

Peter Derwint, 
night watchman in the 
Primary National 
Bank, slept also. He 
dreamed that Presi- 
dent Carter was 
demanding his resig- 
nation and at the same 
time choking the life 
out of him so he 
couldn’t resign. Then 
he woke up, and was clutched by remorse. He had been 
asleep at his post! His head felt queer, too. He won- 
dered, dejected, whether it was an effect of advancing 
age, or whether there was something the matter with him 
that he ought to see a doctor about. 

He hoisted his aching body out of the second assistant 
cashier’s armchair, rubbing his stiff hips, and looked 
heavily about. His glance took in most of the main bank- 
ing office. The big, marble-pillared parallelogram was 
empty and still, getting its night’s sleep. One point of life 
persisted, as the heart beats in a sleeping man—the clock, 
with a six-foot dial, embraced in the sculpture over the 
entrance. Turning his dull eyes thither, Peter saw it was 
half-past five. He had lunched sociably with Callaghan, 
as usual, at midnight. The last he could remember, it was 
half-past twelve. Five hours of it! 

He looked to the southeast corner where the offices of 
the president and vice-president were. There sat Cal- 
laghan in an armchair comfortably tilted against the wall, 
his feet reposing in another chair. It was an unprofes- 
sional attitude fora watchman. But Callaghan was broad 
awake; he sociably waved his hand to Peter. The elder 
watchman felt that it did not become him to criticise. 

Heavily and dutifully Peter started upon the round of 
the bank. Of course, nothing had happened. Nothing 
could happen. Steel bolts, impervious to anything less 
than dynamite, guarded the bank’s treasure; every win- 
dow was protected by brass bars as thick as a man’s 
wrist; the whole establishment had an intricate system of 
burglar alarms. Touch one of those nerves anywhere, 
and down would come a load of armed police. Peter 
plodded on. Nothing, of course, had happened. Only —— 

The watchman’s jaw dropped, his limbs weakened and 
his nerves pulled hard, as though he had seen the bronze- 
and-marble slumber of the bank broken by the sudden 
twitch of a metal finger, the flutter. of a stone eyelid. 

While Peter slept a war-council of bankers sat at the 
Coupon Club. It adjourned, after one o’clock, to meet 
again at half-past eight in the morning. Attending that 
adjourned meeting, First Vice-President Rector did not 
get down to the bank until almost ten o’clock. 

Coming along lower Broadway he passed two trust 
companies before which crowds of depositors had already 
gathered, herded into long lines by patient policemen, 
waiting for the opening of the doors to begin their run. 
The whole district seemed stirred up from the bottom. In 
Wall Street men hurried along the narrow roadway, dodged 
in and out of doors. In Broad Street the curb market had 
started up wildly; men were hastening into the Stock 
Exchange, behind whose placid sculptures one division of 
the day’s battle would be fought. 

Rector glanced up the twenty-story facade of the 
Primary National Building—two hundred millions of 
assets, immense prestige, a name that was a tower of 
strength from the Atlantic to the Pacific! Surely, this was 
a fort to defend, a ship to fight—and a stepping-stone for 
an ambitious man! 

He started briskly up the broad marble steps. A cus- 
tomer, too nervous to sit in the anteroom, was waiting for 
him there. The two went in together. Then others came 
in a steady procession. Sitting in an armchair behind his 
desk, Rector did not need to look at the ticker to know 
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THE GOLD CONSPIRACY 


By Will Payne 
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that stocks were falling and a big trust company had closed 
its doors. Panic was in the air, and in the eyes of the men 
who, one by one, were admitted to his room. 

The treasurer of Consolidated Belt and Buckle was 
explaining hurriedly why they must have two hundred 
thousand at once when Gregory, first assistant cashier, 
walked briskly into the room. 

“‘May I see you a minute, Mr. Rector?” he said, cutting 
through the treasurer’s earnest talk. 

Rector glanced up. He knew that Gregory was not a 
man whose eyes dilated that way for nothing; and he led 
the way, through a side door, into President Carter’s 
empty room. 

“‘Something’s the matter in the gold vault,” said 
Gregory. 

The vice-president frowned. It was not a time to be 
bothered with mechanical trifles. 

‘The seals on the safes are broken,” said Gregory. He 
spoke as though he were out of breath; his eyes looked as 
though he had seen a ghost—and he was a competent man. 
Rector started for the door with a long stride, Gregory 
following. 

The vault was on the south side of the bank—a great 
box of armor-plate, chilled steel, soft steel, steel rails and 
concrete, the door weighing four tons, fitted with bolts 
two inches through, fastened with a combination lock and 
two time locks. Built into the wall on each side of the 
vault were four large safes, or chests, also of steel and 
fastened with combination locks. Four of these safes 
should have been sealed with wax, as a sign that they had 
not been opened and that the contents, therefore, need 
not be recounted—and should have contained a million 
dollars each in gold coin. The seals were broken. The 
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Peter Derwint, Night Watchman in the Primary 
National Bank, Slept Also 


nickel-plated handles turned at a touch. The doors swung 
open, revealing blank emptiness. 

During the six or eight minutes required for the first 
examination of the vault neither man spoke. Four million 
dollars in coined gold was gone. Two safes that contained 
over twelve millions in gold certificates had not been 
touched. The only sign of violence was the small litter of 
the broken seals on the cement floor. 

In the first place, it simply couldn’t have happened. 
Nobody could walk through steel walls and fly off with a 
carload of gold like that—any more than he could turn 
Broadway around over night and make it run east and 
west. In the second place, if it had happened, why hadn’t 
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the thief taken the twelve millions of gold certificates— 
which were just as good for all larcenous purposes and 
infinitely easier to handle? That was the first thing Rector 
said—somewhat stupidly: 

“‘But why the devil didn’t they take the gold certifi- 
cates?” 

“It’s easy to trace the big certificates,” Gregory an- 
swered, also stupidly. 

Rector rubbed his hand across his brow. He wanted, 
especially, to start up his mental machinery—to get to 
thinking. 

“‘Four millions,’ he said; ‘that’s something like seven 
tons of metal. Why, they couldn’t have taken it away. 
It must be around here.” 

Gregory rolled his eyes about the vault, as though it 
might be sticking to the ceiling. Rector stepped forward, 
stooped and picked a bit of paper from the floor. He had 
happened to notice it lying in the corner. It proved to be 
a piece of torn and crumpled pasteboard—evidently a 
business card of the cheapest sort. On the back were a 
series of marks in groups, four upright bars with a diagonal 
bar drawn through them. Somebody had been keeping 
tally on the back of the card. On the face of the card ap- 
peared, in dauby print, THE PROSPE——, and under- 
neath that, in smaller characters, A. B. Jo——. 

The rest was torn off. It was nothing that appertained 
to the bank; so it probably appertained to the robbers, 
a part, apparently, of their tally of the sacks that con- 
tained the gold. : 

When Rector returned to his room he was quite cool. 
The thing couldn’t really have happened, and, since it 
had happened, why hadn’t the robbers taken the gold 
certificates? It was a kind of grotesque joke. To suppose 
that a relay of porters and drays could have carried off 
seven tons of gold without attracting attention was pre- 
posterous. The metal must be somewhere about the 
premises—and in the torn card they had a clew. 

Gregory had taken the two day watchmen whose dis- 
cretion was most to be trusted and started upon a search 
of the bank premises. Also, he had set two clerks at 
work upon the city directory looking up A. B. Jo—, 
probably Johnson or Jones, who was connected with THE 
PROSPE——, which locked like THE PROSPECTUS 
or THE PROSPECTOR. The two night watchmen had 
been sent for. 

Further than that Rector did not, at the moment, care 
to go. In this day of panic, to start a report that the 
Primary National had mysteriously lost a great sum in 
gold would be just about the same as closing the doors. 
Depositors had enough to be crazy over without an an- 
nouncement that a great bank’s gold reserve had suddenly 
disappeared. Perhaps because there was nothing else 
for him to do, he hung doggedly to the notion that the 
gold was still on the premises. 


One after another, men entered his room, oppressed and" 


shaken. To some he gave promise of support, in the name 
of the great bank, and they went away comforted. For 
some, whose need was pressing, he penciled his initials on 
the corner of an otherwise worthless piece of paper, and 
the paper saved them from ruin. 

Soon after one o’clock President Carter came in, accom- 
panied by two other directors. Rector joined them in the 
president’s room. Carter had spent the morning in con- 
sultation with financiers, and would go, at two o’clock, to 
a meeting of the clearing-house. The banks, he said, 
would surely begin issuing clearing-house certificates, 
which sort of stage-money they would pass around in lieu 
of the real article until the panic was over; cash 
payments would be suspended, or greatly restricted. 

Sitting at the mahogany table, the president’s 
blanched head drooped, as though a ponderable 
load weighed upon him; his blue eyes looked dim, 
and Rector noticed that not only his thin hand but 
his head also trembled slightly. It came to the vice- 
president more sharply than ever that the old man 
was breaking up; this strain was too heavy for him. 
The bowed, old figure seemed to bring bodily into 
the room the air and stress of the fight; he was giv- 
ing the best there was in him to damp down the 
panic and save the country. It had been in Rector’s mind, 
asa matter of course, that he would tell the president about 
the situation in the gold vault. Now, that seemed to him 
a needless cruelty. He parted from Carter without men- 
tioning it. 

At a quarter of two Gregory came in to report. Every 
obvious place about the bank premises had been thor- 
oughly overhauled without discovering anything. The 
directory had yielded A. B. Joneses and A. B. Johnsons to 
spare; he had a list of them; but there was no apparent 
connection between any of them and a PROSPE——. 

The vice-president was disappointed. ‘‘We must turn 
it over to the detectives, I suppose,’”’ he said gloomily, 
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“and take our chances that they won’t tip it off to the 
newspapers — which would bring a run in no time. But 
what about the night watchmen?” 

One of them, Callaghan by name, could not be found, 
Gregory explained. The other, Peter Derwint, said noth- 
ing unusual had happened during the night. 

Rector frowned unhappily, and rather regretted that 
he hadn’t, after all, told President Carter. It was absurd 
that they couldn’t 
find seven tons of 

d. And mostly 
jn mere impatience 
at this stubborn ab- 
surdity he blurted 
out: “Send that 
watchman here!” 

Peter appeared, 
in dogged dejection. 
Nothing unusual 
had happened dur- 
ing the night, he said. 
But Rector noted 
the man’s downcast 
eyes and fumbling 
hands. He bore 
down upon him, and 
presently had the 
whole shameful 
story. Peter had 
slept the night away! 
He didn’t know 
what had been the 
matter with him; 
he’d never donesuch 
a thing before in all 
his twenty-odd 
years. At once it 
occurred to the vice- 
president that Peter 
had been drugged 
and that Watchman 
Callaghan wasinthe 
pay of the robbers. 

“But you found 
nothing out of or- 
der?” Rector asked. 

“Yes, sir,’’ Peter 
replied humbly; ‘‘a 

-back window was 















wide open.” 

Rector was out of 
his chair instantly, “Don't You See That I've Got to 
pushing Peter ahead Know Just How You Robbed 


ofhim. The window 
was one of three, at 
the rear of the banking-room, which looked down into a 
small, irregular, blind court. Massive brass bars guarded 
it, but Rector saw ata glance—what had not occurred tohim 
before—that it would be easy enough for a man inside to 
pass the canvas sacks containing the gold through the bars 
toa person outside. He had been banking upon the appar- 
ent impossibility of.getting the gold out of the building. 
His glance at the window widened the field of search to 
the adjacent buildings. Since Peter had found the window 
open, the treasure had, without doubt, gone out that way. 
And he had lost a lot of precious time! 

The Primary National Bank Building, as many readers 
know, fronts Broad Street, looking east, and its flank is 
upon Money Lane, a narrow cafion running up to Broad- 
way. On the south side of Money Lane, between the rear 
of the bank’s edifice and the rear of the Gaunt Building 
—which fronts on Broadway—stand two ancient and 
dilapidated brick structures, numbers eleven, thirteen 
and thirteen and a half. The building comprising num- 
bers eleven and thirteen is three stories high; that com- 
prising number thirteen and a half is only two stories high, 
and about fourteen feet wide. The title to these old 
structures is involved in endless litigation, and they have 
fallen into decay. Nondescript tenants come and go. 
To these buildings Rector’s mind instantly turned. He 
remembered especially that a little stationery shop had 
opened in the basement of number thirteen and a half sev- 
eral months before. Its back door was not a dozen feet 
from the window Peter had found wide open. 

The trail smelled hot to him, and his nerves prickl 
with impatience. Striding back to his room, he stopped 
at Gregory’s desk, told him to get a couple of the bank's 
policemen and be ready fora summons. Then he got his 
Coat and hat. People were still waiting to see him, but 
he made an excuse—said he’d be back in a moment. He 
had lost a lot of time, and proposed to move fast now! 
Nevertheless, when he turned the corner from Broad Street 
to climb Money Lane he took care to walk leisurely. 

The day was as dismal as the stock market—lowering, 
With spits of rain. Electric lights burned behind ail the 
windows. He turned up his coat-collar and strolled on, 
exceedingly alert. A young woman preceded him, walking 
rapidly. He noticed her graceful figure and light, swift 






the Vault, and Who Helped You?” 


step. She turned into the basement of number thirteen 
with a quick, backward glance—possibly, Rector thought, 
at himself. He had other things to think of now, however. 

Three steps led down to the door of the little stationery 
shop at number thirteen and a half. A counter ran cross- 
wise of the room eight or ten feet from the door. Upon it 
lay the afternoon newspapers. A revolving case of 
shelves, before the counter, held the current magazines. 
Behind the counter, against each wall, were shelves con- 
taining a very modest stationery stock. At the rear was a 
small vault and a little desk, where sat the proprietor. He 
arose, 2s Rector entered, and came forward—a thin, com- 
monplace, middle-sized man about thirty, with a sallow 
face, sandy hair combed pompadour, and a scant, sandy 
beard trimmed to a point, bespectacled, shabbily dressed, 
the very picture of a small shopman, anxious 
for trade. Rector barely noticed him. What 
he did notice with all his eyes was that the 
whole interior of the little shop, clearto the back 
door, lay open to inspection; a single sweeping 
glance exhausted it. Even the small vault was 
wide open. An un- 
shaded electric bulb, 
hanging by a green 
cord from the ceil- 
ing, lighted the desk 
at which the sta- 
tioner had been sit- 
ting, and the interior 
of the vault as well. 
Across the side and 
rear of the vault 
were shelves, upon 
which were disposed 
some large ink bot- 
tles, mucilage pots, 
a few pasteboard 
boxes, such as con- 
tain envelopes and 
the like articles. 
The shop was, per- 
haps, thirty feet 
long by twelve wide. 
There was only one 
place in it where any 
bulky object could 
possibly be con- 
cealed; that was 
under the short 
counter. 

The commonplace 
stationer was stand- 
ing behind thecoun- 
ter, his head a little 
to one side, peering 
deferentially at Rector through his spectacles, waiting to 
know hispleasure. The vice-president asked, at random, for 
last month’s number of a popular magazine. The stationer 
plucked his beard thoughtfully, was afraid he hadn't any 
of that number left, would be pleased to order one, 
bethought him that there might be a copy under the coun- 
ter, stooped and began rummaging there. Rector bent 
far over the counter and looked beneath it. There was 
some rubbish, but certainly no gold. 

Going out, the vice-president felt downcast. Someway, 
he had been sure the gold was in the little stationery shop. 
Climbing the steps he looked over at the adjoining base- 
ment in number thirteen. It seemed tenanted. At least, 
a man stood in the open doorway, smoking a brier pipe. 
He appeared a youth in his teens, was blond, his hair and 
eyebrows a pale straw-color. His round, beardless face 
‘was an even, underdone pink, his mouth wide, his nose 
snub. An inexpensive and shapeless felt hat perched on 
the back of his head; his coat, vest and trousers were of 
different materials and well worn. As Rector caught his 
eye, he was looking at the vice-president and smiling, or, 
rather, grinning in a manner which struck the banker as 
persona] and impudent. 

The basement was dim and, so far as Rector could see, 
empty and dilapidated. He saw dimly, just back of the 
figure in the doorway,a woman's shape, and 
remembered the one who had walked up the 
street ahead of him and turnedinthere. He 
had, someway, not much interest in this 
empty basement, but the grinning face in 
the doorway struck him as familiar. He 
was trying, somewhat vaguely, to think 
where he had seen the man. In reaction € 
from the eager mood in which he had left 
the bank, his mental tone was rather low. | 
He proposed to have the whole premises, 
comprising numbers eleven, thirteen and 
thirteen and a half, thoroughly searched 
from cellar to roof at once; and he won- 
dered where he had seen the fellow at num- 
ber thirteen. 

He was almost at the corner of Broad 
Street when it came to him abruptly, out 
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of nowhere. He was handing a package to a youth, in- 
structing him what to do with it; and the youth had a 
round, underdone pinkish face, wide mouth, snub nose, 
straw-colored hair. That man in the basement doorway 
was, or had been, a messenger of the Primary National 
Bank. 

The vice-president turned squarely on his heel. Ali at 
once he was angry clear through. He had been made a 
fool of long enough. He proposed, at any rate, to find out 
what the bank’s messenger was doing in that dingy base- 
ment. When he came opposite number thirteen the 
grinning tenant had disappeared from the doorway, and 
the door was closed. Thus for the first time Rector saw 
this sign lettered on the glass panel of the door—apparently 
with soap: 

THE PROSPERITY COMPANY | 
A. B. Jones & Co. 


He went down the steps as though he were going to 
catch somebody by the throat. The basement was dimly 
lighted by a single gasjet in the rear, which half revealed 
some opened, partly-broken packing-cases. Rector thrust 
open the door and strode in. A figure, unseen before, 
arose from the nearest packing-case, confronting him. 

It was, evidently, the young woman who had preceded 
him up the street and of whom he caught a glimpse across 
the impudent tenant’s shoulder. A very nice girl, Rector 
would have judged her, in any circumstances; now, he 
judged that she was a very badly-frightened girl; her 
pretty lips were parted, her blue eyes wide and fixed; her 
hand went up to her throat. The vice-president, almost 
mechanically, took off his hat and made her a bow. 

“Tam Mr. Rector, of the Primary National Bank,”’ he 
said soothingly. He was not a prig, yet he supposed the 
first vice-president of the great bank must be a rather 
Jovian figure to a girl ina dingy basement. With pleasant 
vagueness he was always imagining a Jovian condescen- 
sion to humble beauty. That was a sort of fixed concept 
of romance with him—and had been ever since President 
Carter’s niece had so condescended to him that he simply 
couldn’t stand it. 

“You wish to see— Mr. Jones,’’ she asked falteringly. 

“Whoever’s in charge,” he replied genially, and smiled 
to reassure her. He could see that she breathed rapidly, 
and her round, blue eyesappealed. He supposed, possibly, 
that he rather overawed the poor girl. 

“‘Not quite ready for customers yet?” he said, smiling, 
and glancing at the broken packing-cases. 

“Not quite,” she replied, smiling a little, and he had the 
pleasure to see that she was getting herself in hand. “If 
you could come back a little later,”’ she suggested, in a 
moment, rather coolly. ‘I’m sure Mr. Jones ——” 

But the speech was cut short. The door to the back 
room opened, and the impudent tenant stepped out. 
Closing the door behind him, he favored Rector with an 
amiable grin. Noting the small back room from which 
the tenant came, Rector’s pulses leaped. Obviously, the 
window of that room gave upon the blind court through 
which the gold had passed. Nevertheless, he waited a 
moment glumly—aware that the nice girl was slipping 
away —until he heard the front door close behind her. 

In Jones he now recognized perfectly the bank’s mes- 
senger. Perhaps the fact that this snub-nosed youth had 
taken orders from him as one of the humbiest of his under- 
lings subconsciously affected his attitude. At any rate, 
he went straight to the point. 

“‘T’ll havea look im that back room,”’ he said very coldly. 

The ex-messenger seemed surprised. He looked down 
at the floor and shuffled his foot. 

“‘What would you be expect- 
ing to find there—if I may 
ask?” he said, after a pause, 
and with some hesitation— 
quite humbly, in fact. 

Rector’s eyes were turned 
forbiddingly upon the bowed 
head of the man who had taken 
orders from him. “ The bank’s 
gold,’’ he said boldly. “It went 
out of the rear window, across 
the court and into that room. 
It’s going back, too,” he added. 

Jones still studied the floor. 
“Well,” hesaid; “ well—you're 
a pretty good detective, Mr. 
Rector.” 

It struck Rector as a ridicu- 
lous thing to say—as though 
stealing four million dollars in 
gold cein were a game of blind 
man’s bluff, to be played for 
fun. ‘I’m good enough to put 
you where you belong!” he 
declared hotly. 

Jones was silent a moment; 









* You're Stronger 


Than I am. then he said meekly: “I hope 
The Door Isn't you won'ttakeany steps of that 
Locked” (Continued on Page 44) 


NE morning some years ago 
Sandy Macdowell came to 
work for the first time in 

the office where he is now credit 
and collection man, Sandy’s 
house sells high-class merchandise 
on installment payments, through 
salesmen. Itscustomersare fairly 
well-to-do people —business and 
professional men, teachers and 
other salaried workers. There- 
fore its collections are made by 
mail, instead of through the 
collector who attends to 
that end of installment- 
selling among customers of 
smaller incomes. 

Almost before he had his 
coat off the credit man then 
holding Sandy’s future job 
tossed him a bundle of 
soiled file-cards. 

“There—you profess to 
be wise on collections, 
Mister McDowd — didn’t 
you say your name was 
McDowd? Just see what you can get out of that bunch.” 

The credit man’s tone was hostile. This newcomer had 
been hired yesterday by the boss because he thought 
matters were not going well in the collection department. 
The credit man thought otherwise, and was distinctly 
militant. Sandy’s solemn, Scotch face showed no resent- 
ment, however. Gravely correcting his name, he sat down 
and looked over the file-cards. There were more than two 
hundred of them, dog-eared, initialed, rabber-stamped and 
scribbled with comments. Many of the dates ran back 
several years. It needed little knowledge of collections to 
see that these were the office accumulation of overdue 
accounts and dead beats. 

That was a pretty rough beginning, Sandy felt, but he 
went to work on them. Six months later he was credit 
man himself. His promotion came largely through what 
he had accomplished with that bundle of overdue accounts. 
Moreover, he had come to like handling slow-pay accounts 
and dead beats so well that he preferred them to any other 
work in the department. 













The Dead Beat's 
Clothes and Stage Presence 
May be Magnificent 


When Sandy Macdowell Got on the Job 


FEW days’ observation of the old credit man’s methods 
revealed his chief shortcoming to Sandy. This chap 
had a perfect passion for form letters. His measure of work 
was the amount of mail sent off every night. He boasted 
that any inquiry raised in that business, however unusual, 
could be answered by one of his forms. For collections he 
had a special series that enabled him to clean up the day’s 
work in an hour. 

Now from customers who paid promptly each month on 
simple notice these forms unquestionably brought fine 
returns. Those sent to slow-pay customers, however, were 
not so effective. Where slow-pay shaded off into overdue 
they seldom brought anything. When an account became 
overdue in earnest the credit man had in reserve a set of 
form letters so caustic that the dilatory customer who got 
them all and read them was usually transformed into a 
downright beat. At this point the account would be 
turned over to an outside collection agency. What the 
latter couldn’t collect came back. It was this bundle that 
Sandy got, along with all the slow accounts of later date. 

Hardly one account in a hundred ever gives trouble in a 
business of this sort where proper care is exercised in 
granting credits at the time of the sale. Collection is a 
routine matter ninety-nine times in the hundred. But 
the moment an account does begin to fall behind it becomes 
exceedingly human and individual, for the customer has 
a grievance, or is in money trouble, or wavering on the 
line between honesty and the other thing, or just tem- 
peramentally odd. It was in these cases that the credit 
man’s forms fell short. When an account called for a 
little mind-reading, or some sympathy and a short exten- 
sion, or, perhaps, a well-managed threat, the forms simply 
had less and less bearing on the matter the farther they 
went. 

On the outside, Sandy Macdowell doesn’t look very 
human. For all ordinary affairs of life he wears a counte- 
nance as impassive as a cherub on a headstone. He is a 
Scotchman of the sort who unbends only at home, and 
who, when he seems to be genially thawing elsewhere, is 
really, as Mr. Barrie puts it, like a house with all the 
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shutters closed and the door locked. The solidest cus- 
tomer in the world and the slickest dead beat would be 
treated alike by Sandy Macdowell. Before taking action 
he would make inquiries. One might go bad and the other 
reform —that appears to be his philosophy. Down under- 
neath the crust, though, he has justice, sympathy and an 
insight into men and motives that loses nothing by 
skepticism. Toward the worst overdue account that ever 
came into his hands he would take this attitude—that 
the rascal will probably pay, all right, but he doesn’t care 
to go on record to that effect. 


Sandy’s Dummy Collection Agency 


ANDY ’S first step was to unearth every scrap of corre- 
spondence in these old accounts. This he studied care- 
fully. Where had payments stopped? Why? Was it the 
fault of the house? Was the customer dishonest? Or just 
short of funds? Or unbusinesslike in habits? What sort 
was he or she personally —above all, what calling and prob- 
able income? 

In mail collections an important point is to get some 
statement from the customer who has fallen behind in 
payments. It is often difficult. When he had enough 
information in each case Sandy set out to get responses 
of some sort. First a courteous personal letter was written 
to each delinquent, reviewing the whole transaction, 
asking why payments had stopped. On these introductory 
letters Sandy pulled his hidden sympathy-stop way out. 
If the delinquent was a school principal, for instance, he 
was assured that Sandy fully understood the difficulties of 
the teaching profession. Likewise, hecomprehended all the 
difficulties of medicine, law, accounting, manufacturing, 
trading. He was like that great Englishman with the bad 
memory, who always made it a point to ask the people 
whose names and positions he could not recall: “ Well, 
and how is the old trouble?” 

This brought replies from a large percentage of delin- 
quents. Some stated grievances, or complained of defects 
in goods that the house could remedy. Others had meant 
to pay, they said, but were not going to be bullied into it, 
and were glad to note the house had changed its tone. 

A second letter of the same nature brought more re- 
sponses. Then a third was sent—this time by registered 
mail, and a shade more urgent. De- 
linquents were assured that the mat- 
ter would not be dropped until it 
was given attention from their end 
oftheline. Thisletter wasregistered, 
they were told, so the house might be 
certain it was received. That brought 
still more replies. 

By this time fully half the tardy cus- 
tomers had been heard from. Many 
were paying installments again, oth- 
ers had set a date for beginning, 
others had complaints adjusted. A; 
few—good as gold in the credit sense _ 
—preferred to pay several install- 
ments quarterly or “every little 
while,’ instead of monthly. That was 
arranged. Under the form-letter sys- 
tem such customers were being 
called dead beats by the time they had 
begun to think of the next payment. 

To those who still remained silent 
Sandy now sent a regretful notice 
that their accounts would be turned 
over to the “Richard Roe” Collec- 
tion Bureau within two weeks, unless they were heard 
from. This brought some more replies. Two weeks later, 
right on the nail, the silent ones were notified that 
“Richard Roe”’ now held their accounts, and settlement 
must be made with him. 

Then came the creation of ‘‘ Richard Roe’s” Collection 
Agency. Sandy was its creator. It was a dummy institu- 
tion, possessing little more than its stationery and office 
address. Sandy was general manager and conducted all 
correspondence. 

Experienced collection men know that a snug percent- 
age of overdue accounts will be paid upon the first letter 
from an outside collection agency; for it looks, then, as 
though something were really going to be done about the 
matter, and debtors avoid trouble by paying up. Sandy’s 
dummy bureau was established for this moral effect, and 
also to obtain for the house fat commissions that had been 
wrung from the easiest accounts by outside collection 
agencies. Many an installment business maintains its 
own collection agency on this plan. 
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THE DEAD BEAT AND THE NEAR BEAT 


There was no sympathy or sweet reasonableness jn 
“Richard Roe’s” communications. He studied no old 
correspondence to find out the color of your eyes, and 
didn’t care a rap whether teaching was hard, either. 
“Richard Roe” was a flinty, grinding person. His episto- 
lary style ran to legal phrases and the unwritten threat, 
What “Richard Roe” wanted was money, and people who 
owed it to his clients all looked alike to him. His letters 
came a week apart, as inevitable as Monday morning, and as 
unrelenting as was the outside of Sandy Macdowell himself. 

In a month many more slow debtors had been heard 
from and ranged on the profit side of the ledger. Then 
“Richard Roe” sent his final letter—an ultimatum. 
Within a week, unless the last stragglers were heard from, 
their accounts would be turned over to an attorney for 
legal process. 

At this point Sandy interposed in his proper person and 
begged, as it were, for mercy. He wrote the delinquent, 
stating that “‘ Richard Roe’’ notified him suit was about to 
begin. Sandy appealed to the debtor’s better nature not 
to let this awful thing happen to him. There still re- 
mained a few days in which “Richard Roe” might be 
called off. After the expiration of the time-limit no power 
on earth could save the debtor. 

That double emphasis on the final scare brought in 
practically all who had any remnants of honesty or good 
intentions. Twenty or thirty of the accounts were still 
outstanding, and with these it was largely a matter of 
judging which debtors could be sued with a fair prospect 
of collecting judgment. ‘Richard Roe”’ put half of them 
into attorneys’ hands, forwarding Sandy carbon copies of 
the orders. These carbon copies Sandy, in turn, forwarded 
to the prospective defendants. A few days later he sent 
copies of attorneys’ letters. For Sandy had the carbon- 
copy habit. In all such proceedings he faithfully sent 
duplicates of correspondence to the slow debtor. That 
enabled the debtor to look on and see the careful prepara- 
tions being made to roast him alive. 

The upshot of it all was to winnow down the original 
bundle of overdue accounts to perhaps a dozen, which were 
finally tucked away in a pigeonhole labeled ‘‘ Dead Beats.” 

The amount of stuff sold every year in this country on 
installment payments is astonishing—books, pianos and 
organs, phonographs, furniture, safety razors, harvesting 
machinery and sewing machines, life 
insurance and instruction. It is 
possible to buy even a harp on in- 
stallments. Were it not for the 
installment plan some commodities 
might not be sold at all, while thou- 
sands of persons would have to worry 
along without others. 


Books as Furniture 


IEOPLE buy books for two pur- 

poses—to read and as furniture. 
Those who buy books to read are 
relatively unimportant in the pub- 
lishing trade. Few in numbers, the 
bookseller must wait for them to come 
in and buy one book at atime. It 
may eventually be necessary for pub- 
lishers to combine and abolish the 
making of books for reading, because 
every year the business grows more 
hazardous. The one way to make 
money out of books is to sell them as 
furniture. When the book canvasser 
goes to customers the trade is reduced to profitable cer- 
tainty. The perplexed publisher of a new novel wonders 
whether it was advertising that sold the last, or reviews, or 
the author’s reputation—or what? While he wonders, the 
publisher selling furniture-books delivers two carloads at 
some village that has never before had a whole car of 
freight on its siding. That is the canvasser’s work. The 
canvasser must be paid, of course. One book wouldn't 
pay him. So furniture-books come in sets. That meansa 
higher price than anybody cares to pay in cash. That, in 
turn, brings in the installment payment and with it the 
collector. 

When it comesto installment collections the loss through 
bad debts is surprisingly small, with good management. 
Some of the collection men with large installment houses 
say that ninety-five per cent of all accounts are collected 
successfully by mail alone. The dead beat is a constant 
factor, to be sure. But a good collection man understands 
how to deal with the dead beat. He is usually the credit 
man, too, and he doesn’t deal with him at all if it is possible 
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to detect him and cancel the sale before the dead beat gets 
onto the books. In other words, not cure, but prevention. 

The downright dead beat, a swindler by trade and pre- 
destination, ordering goods with the express intention of 
stealing them, is a factor in installment business amount- 
ing, perhaps, to one-half of one percent. Very often he is 
an interesting figure. Installment houses always want 
references. He takes time to hunt up much better refer- 
ences than an honest purchaser, sometimes naming a 
bank at which he has for 
the moment an account, 
or even obtaining a left- 
hand rating with the com- 
mercial agencies. This 
last is done, for instance, 
by ordering, through mail 
orwire, goodssent to Jones 
& Co. at some small town. 
The commercial rating of 
J. J. Jones & Co. in that 
place is first-class, and 
credit men who do not 
know this particular 
scheme will likely fill the 
order, the goods being re- 
ceived by a swindler. 
When he comes in person 
the dead beat’s clothes 
and stage presence may 
be magnificent. He is an 
exacting purchaser. This 
piano heisorderingsent to 
a flat (empty—he will 
moveitaway the sameday 
and disappear) must be free from scratches, in perfect tune, 
and delivered promptly —if it isn’t on hand to the minute 
he threatens to send it back. This type occasionally 
makes spectacular raids on the installment houses in a 
city, ordering from all within a few days, and disappearing 
with goods delivered. But experience, close supervision 
of credits, and exchange of information between install- 
ment houses keep down losses. Really, the installment 
houses need the professional dead beat—he keeps their 
credit men on edge. Like most swindlers, he works hard 
for little enough. To keep up a wardrobe, live in a good 
neighborhood, act the gentleman, and furnish fine refer- 
ences, all on the chance of making away with a set of sub- 
scription books; to sell them at one-quarter value, dodge 
the duns and judgments after that, and go to jail if he 
makes a technical error in the whole transaction—this is 
certainly a business with a vast amount of detail. Half the 
ability and industry would earn him a fine income in some 
honest line, like, say, selling subscription books. 
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Men Who Can’t Get Credit 


gets: kind of ingrained dead beat is found among 

the installment salesmen—the canvasser who disposes 

of half a dozen sets of books to confederates, sells them for 

a few dollars, divides the loot and disappears. Installment. 
men in some lines say that the whole dead-beat problem 

can be disposed of by discrimination in the hiring of sales- 

men. If the latter are honest, their integrity, backed by 

good credit supervision, eliminates chances of loss. Some 

installment concerns keep no lists of dishonest purchasers 

—a list of doubtful salesmen is sufficient. 

Two broad questions are asked by every installment 
house regarding the prospective purchaser: What is his 
calling? Where does he live, work, or do business? 

_ The humblest wage-earner can get credit if his occupa- 
tion is stable, and so can the salaried man in a good 
position. But migratory workers are held in little 
esteem by credit men, even though their earnings 
belarge. “‘ Never sell to waiters, porters, cabmen 
oranybody who takes tips” is the rule in one large 
Eastern bookhouse—it is held that tips demoralize 
character. Every credit man has his own classifi- 
cation, and so does every good installment sales- 
man, for the credit man must approve all the 
latter’s sales. 

Into the editorial rooms of a New York daily 
paper there walked, not long ago, a fine, big, 
breezy chap of distinguished bearing. On his 
clothes alone he would unquestionably have passed 
the office-boys—for in New York it is possible to 
. so impressively, along certain pronounced 
lines, that conductors will stop a car for you in the 
middle of a block. Asan accessory to his clothes, 
though, this magnificent stranger carried a bat- 
tered grip that was literally covered with foreign 
labels. Taken all together, he was evidently a 
globe-trotter of note, calling on the managing 
editor between steamers. 

Really, however, the magnificent stranger was 
selling a set of travel books. That label-covered 
grip held his specimen volume, and also gave the 
Proposition “‘atmosphere.’’ On his way upstairs 
he encountered a mild man in worn clothes sitting 
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Mamma Ate Half a Chicken, a Salad 
and Two Hard-Boiled Eggs 
Before Taking Her Medicine 
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at a desk—the Sunday editor, though the stranger knew it 
not. Some questions passed, the mild man expressed inter- 
est, and the salesman got out his specimen volume. Before 
it was opened the mild man asked the price. Looking 
sharply at him sideways, the canvasser evaded the query. 

“Now, sir,’”’ he said, “you can readily see that ——” 

‘*What do you ask for the set?’’ repeated the editor. 

“Up to the present time,” continued the salesman, 
“the only books on this subject have been scattered 
— the libraries of the world, inaccessi- 

e er Ore ” 

“TI know that,” persisted the Sunday editor. 
“What does it cost?” 

“‘ Well, we sell this library at one hundred dollars. 
Now, if you will let me explain, it will be clear to a 
man of your cultured tastes af 

“All right—I’ll take a set,’”’ said the editor. 

The magnificent stranger shut his specimen vol- 
ume, put it in his bag, and turned indignantly. 





Buildings on the Black List 


- Is THAT the way you buy things?” heasked, and 

when the Sunday editor innocently said it was, 
the canvasser left without a word further. This 
puzzled the Sunday editor. He wanted the books, 
and was ready to pay for them. Viewed from the 
installment selling point, however, a customer as 
easy as that, buying a set of books without a strug- 
gle, may well be regarded as a dead beat of some 
new and dangerous type—and that’s what the mag- 
nificent stranger concluded he was. 

The geographical classification of doubtful risks is 
interesting, too. Any good installment credit man’s 
map of New York City, forinstance, would astonish a person 
who had never examined one. Black circles are drawn 
around certain office buildings in which no credit is ex- 
tended. These are chiefly old structures where landlords 
let small offices to anybody, requiring no lease or reference. 
Their tenants are a shifty lot. An office building has its 
definite span of life. When it is new the tenants are 
reputable firms and credit good. As it ages, newer build- 
ings draw away the best tenants. Then a few doubtful 
ones move in. Then a few swindlers. When the last 
reputable tenants are driven out the credit man draws 
his black circle, which will stay until the building passes 
into another stage, and light manufacturing drives out the 
swindlers. 

Some of the showy, new skyscrapers in New York have 
their black circles, because credit men distrust their small 
tenants. By sad experience it has been learned that a 
small tenant ought not to be in a building where rents are 
three dollars a foot. His only reason for going there is to 
secure an imposing office address for some questionable 
business. No legitimate line he can engage in on that scale 
will yield enough to pay his rent! 

When it comes to actual collection of slow accounts, 
trouble is made, not by the dead beats, but by what might 
be called the “‘near beats.”” These are people who buy 
in good faith, pay part of the installments, and then fall 
into the doubtful class through misfortune, temptation or 
poor business habits. Pretty nearly all the human insight 
a collection man has will be needed here. 

Any professional man is likely to give the collector 
trouble sooner or later. Almost without exception, pro- 
fessional men are good customers. Installment houses 
sell to them gladly, and turn them over to the collector for 
management. 

The physician subscribes to a magazine for his waiting- 
room and takes an installment Balzac for himself. First 
payment is made. Then two more come by mail. Then 
the third, but a month 
late, and, after that, noth- 
ing at all. Perhaps the 
collection man is young. 
This is his first doctor. 
Suspicions are roused. 
He works on the case him- 
self, sending notice after 
notice. Noreply. Finally 
he sends his pet series of 
form letters. They are 
designedto wakethe dead. 
The last letter calls the 
doctor a dead beat. Still 
no response whatever. 
Then the account is given 
toa collection agency that 
can send men in an end- 
less chain—one man to see 
when the doctor will be 
in, another to call upon 
him and demand pay- 
ment, another to call 
again, and so on, until the 
victim is tired out. Soon 
the doctor’s payments are 
coming in regularly, less 









the agency’s commission, and the young collection man 
regards that as a wonderful illustration of what organiza- 
tion will do. 

Really, though, the doctor is easy money for the agency. 
What actually happens is something like this: 

The doctor doesn’t write many letters, and gives little 
time to his business affairs. Doctors are notoriously poor 
business men, for they do business with the world about 
as the world does business with them. The doctor is the 
first man the world sends for when it is in trouble, and the 
last man it sometimes pays. Sending his own bills 
quarterly, those notices do not startle him. The form 
series begins. On busy days the doctor throws his mail 
away, and so misses two-thirds. Finally the climax letter 
arrives, the young collection man’s masterpiece, beginning 
in grave indignation, and, down at the bottom, calling the 
doctor a dead beat. The doctor is eating supper, having 
just come in. As he glances at the first two lines a little 
boy comes running. 

“Oh, Doctor! Mamma was to take a teaspoon of 
belladonna, Doctor Smith said, and six tablespoons of 
whisky, and she ain’t sure, because Doctor Smith is out, 
and the whisky is in a little bottle, you see ——”’ 

“Yes, yes, Johnnie—go on.”’ 

“You see, she thinks she’s taken six tablespoons of 
belladonna in one spoon of whisky.” 

“Well! well! If you get home before I’m there tell 
your mamma I’ll be right over—now run along.” 

Springing on his bicycle he pedals away, stopping a 
jiffy to help himself back of the prescription counter at the 
drug-store. Mamma is screaming when he arrives, sur- 
rounded by neighbors suggesting mustard, white of eggs, 
and various sim- 
ples. Fortunately, 
mamma ate half a 
chicken, asaladand 
two hard-boiled 
eggs before taking 
her medicine. The 
doctor picked up 
apomorphine at the 
drug-store. He in- 
jects some into 
mamma’s arm, and 
putsafewtablets on 
her tongue for good 
measure. Bella- 
donna is a deadly, 
paralyzing poison. 
Apomorphine is a 
dandy emetic and 
acts like lightning. : 
A few minutes later i 
mamma is out of ‘ 





She Explained 


Brag 3 That Her 
danger—it is as Husband Had 
though she had S—* #4... Lately Eloped 


never taken her 

medicine backward, or eaten supper, either. When the 
doctor goes back to finish his own supper the young col- 
lection man’s masterpiece has disappeared. When the 
outside collection agency’s man comes round two weeks 
later the doctor is sorry that book business has given them 
trouble, and finishes his payments with no further delay 
because a collector comes each month for the money. 


Had Troubles of His Own 


OME time ago the accountant of a large installment 
house, going West for a vacation trip, took along about 
fifteen hundred dollars’ worth of overdue debts the firm 
had not been able to collect by mail. Stopping in Chicago, 
he intended to turn the batch over to a collection agency 
there with a reputation for dealing with dead beats. 

“T’ve got half a day,’ he said to the agency man. 
“Suppose it’d do any good for me to call first on some of 
these people?” 

“T shouldn’t bother,’ replied the collection agent. 
‘* We'll start on the whole bunch tomorrow morning.” 

But the accountant did call on some of these debtors, 
chiefly to see for himself what sort of people dead beats 
really were. That afternoon he collected nearly five hun- 
dred dollars from-customers who had some grievance to 
be adjusted. One personal visit from a good-humored 
chap on his vacation did the business. 

In another instance a credit man, waiting at a small 
town between trains, visited, out of curiosity, a physician 
from whom, five years before, it had been impossible to 
collect a bill now outlawed. The doctor apologized for 
his neglect when reminded of the matter, and drew a check 
for the full balance. More—he added five years’ interest. 

This is the near beat at close range. Payments fre- 
quently stop because of misfortune. Investigation and 
extension is needed. A woman who for years had paid 
promptly for subscription books suddenly became dead 
to dunning letters. When visited she explained that her 
husband had lately eloped. She felt she could not afford 
to take up his debts, and surrendered the books. And 
so it goes. 
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QO: of the seed- 
house door 
OlympianJove 
came crawling back- 
ward. Hisqueerlittle 
twisted legs dangled 
downward like a pair 
of writhing angle- 
worms. They felt 
around cautiously for 
the ground, a brown 
patch on the bosom of 
the trousers cement- 
ing their bond of 
union. The curve of 
those legs justified 
Bud Johnson’s story 
oft-told: “‘De Lawd 
made Unc Limp out 
o’ dis sticky blue 
mud, an’ sot ’im up 
ag’inst de fence to 
dry. Dat’showcome 
he so bowlegged.”’ 

When Olympian Jove gained a foothold he turned with 
a hatful of guinea eggs under his arm. He stirred among 
them with his finger and chuckled to himself: ‘‘I knowed 
I’d ketch up wid dat guinea ef she kept a-cacklin’.”’ 

His head was long, like a flabby football, wrinkled and 
leather-colored, with shriveled features sgt at the far end. 
Prominent ears stood out from either side as wings froma 
dirigible balloon. Quizzical little black eyes glittered, and 
lent a saving grace of humor to his fascinating features. 
For Uncle Limp was attractive. Nobody could determine 
whether he had descended from the monkeys, or whether 
in the process of evolution he was headed that way. His 
quick, apelike movements added to the resemblance. 
Seventy-odd years before his master had christened this 
youngster ‘‘ Olympian Jove,” which, being much too big a 
name for so small a negro, speedily degenerated into 
“Limp.” In this year of our Lord, 1907, Uncle Limp was 
an ancient landmark of Reveille Plantation. He had 
outlived his usefulness, his brood of young deserted him, 
and the acres that he pretended to cultivate had dwindled 
steadily. 

With his eyes on the eggs Uncle Limp started toward his 
cabin that fronted the public road. A dusty cloud at- 
tracted his attention out of which emerged a negro and a 
mule. ‘ Dat’s Jeems.” 

Jeems dashed up: 

“Dere’s two droves a-comin’. Mr. Stallings is on 
ahead; an’ dem gipsies is behind ’’im. Got three wagons. 
Mr. Stallings is most here!’’ Jeems rode on, turned into 
a gate and disappeared. 

“Huh!” said Uncle Limp. ‘“ Hit’s easy to trade wid a 
white man, but I ain’t gwine to have nothin’ to do wid 
dem gipsies. ’Nias! ’Nias!” 

’Nias—a long-legged boy in a short-tailed shirt—came 
out of the cabin. 

‘Nias, git up dar an’ watch fer de drove.” 

The boy knew his duty; he climbed the tall fence-post 
and turned his eyes westward. Uncle Limp hurried into 
the cabin while the sentinel kept watch. Presently the 
boy sang out shrilly: 

“Daddy! Daddy! Here dey come! Here dey come!” 

The road ran perfectly straight at this point and 
they could see for half a mile in the direction of Sultana 
Plantation. 

“‘Hit’s a big drove!” the boy cried, and set the old man 
in a fidget. 

“Git down, "Nias! Git down an’ help me rub Bluffer.” 

The little negro tumbled from his perch and joined his 
father in the pasture lot, where Uncle Limp began rubbing 
the minutest specks of dust from a magnificent black mule. 

“Hurry! rub dat leg reel good. Han’ me dat bridle — 
now de saddle. Run an’ git up on yo’ post ag’in!” 

’Nias opened the big gate and propped it back. Then he 
climbed to his watch-tower, while Uncle Limp mounted the 
mule and rode behind the seed-house out of view of the 
public road. 

“*Nias, you holler when de head leader gits to dat 
cottonwood tree.” 

The old man waited nervously; the mule pawed like a 
circus horse waiting his cue to dash into the ring. Both of 
them had played the game before. 

The drove came on slowly, for a mule preserves his 
dignity even when traveling for sale. At their head rode a 
sunburned, black-whiskered centaur, a white man on a 
white horse. He turned around now and again in his 
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saddleand calleda 
long ‘‘ Whoa-up! 
whoa-up!”’ to the 
mules behind him. 

Uncle Limp peered around a corner and tingled with 
impatience. He watched them—as John Stark watched 
the Britishers at Bennington—until he could almost see 
the whites of their eyes. The big, white horse came 
abreast the cottonwood tree. 

“Now, Daddy!” the boy shouted. Mule and man 
thrilled with sudden life. They darted through the gate, 
whirled swiftly to the right, and galloped up the road. 
Two hundred yards westward a drainage ditch cut through 
the road at right angles and emptied into the lake. A 
bridge six feet wide was sufficient to span it. At this point 
Uncle Limp planned to meet the oncoming drove, and he 
had calculated the distance to a nicety. 

The black mule with the black rider went flying west. 
They met the white horse and the white man at the bridge. 
When the black mule’s forefeet struck that bridge he 
wheeled, threw his head and tail up in the air, and dashed 
back the way he came. He disdained the gate, cleared a 
six-rail fence like a bird, then snorted and ran back to the 
fence again to see the driven mules go by. It was a grand- 
stand play, pulled off in fine style. 

Stallings halted abruptly. His poetic nature dreamed 
its Dream of Fair Mules, which had never yet been realized. 
Now it burst upon him—the most glorious light in the 
brilliant lexicon of muledom. Never had he seen an 
animal worthy of playing second fiddle to this vision of 
black loveliness. 

“‘ Hell-a-mile,”’ he ejaculated; “that’s a peach of a mule! 
Worth any two in this drove—and a hundred dollars to 
boot. Whoa-up!” He moved on and his docile followers 
crossed the bridge behind him. Stallings rode with his 
eyes straight ahead, but never for one minute lost sight of 
the prodigy in the pasture. Bluffer put his head over the 
pasture fence, threw his ears forward, sniffed and trembled 
—a sight for gods and men. 

By the time Stallings came abreast of Uncle Limp the 
negro had climbed down to the ground and was jerking 
Bluffer’s bridle. ‘‘Got a min’ to bust you in de head wid 
dis club—you triflin’, lazy, no-’count mule. Done got full 
o’ grass an’ wants to play.” 

Stallings rode up to the fence. ‘‘ Hello, Uncle! That’s 
a nice-looking mule.” 

“Yas, suh, boss, dis mule looks putty good, but he- jes’ 
like some o’ dese high-steppin’ town niggers. He ain’t 
wuth killin’.”’ 

‘What ails him, Uncle; is he sick?” 

“No, suh, he feels entirely too good; dat’s all what ails 
Bluffer. He loves to prance round an’ cut up didoes; but 
when it comes to hard work, Bluffer passes. Got a good 
notion to kill ’im—jumpin’ dis fence an’ joltin’ me all up. 
It’s jes ’cause you was comin’ along on dat white hoss, an’ 
he wanted to show off.” 

“Ts he a good saddler, Uncle?” 

“Saddler? Lordy, Mister, dis is de mule what invented 
saddlin’.”’ 

“‘ Let’s see how he goes, old man?” 

Uncle Limp turned and spoke as if to a petulant child: 
“Now, Bluffer, dis gent’man wants to see how putty you 
kin go. If dere’s anything you kin do it’s show off.” 
Grumbling, growling and coaxing, Uncle Limp climbed 
into the saddle. 

“‘Bluffer, lissen to me reel good; I ain’t got no time to be 
foolin’ wid a mule what wants to frolic—you jes’ put yo’ 
min’ on saddlin’—nothin’ else but saddlin’. Cap’n, dis 
mule jes’ like a ’oman. D’ain’t no tellin’ what he gwine to 
do in de way o’ playin’!” 

With that he gathered his reins, rode out of the pasture 
lot, and put Bluffer into a canter. The sun glittered slant- 
wise across the animal’s glossy back; every limb moved 
with the perfection of rhythmic grace. He wheeled out of 
the big gate and turned away from Stallings. Two hun- 
dred yards east was another ditch and another bridge. 
Between the two bridges ran four hundred yards of level 
road, with a lake to the south, the plantation fence to the 
north. Bluffer drew up with a jerk at the bridge, just as 
cowboys stop their ponies on the edge of a precipice. He 
turned and came back in a long lope, a fox trot, then a 
running-walk. 

Stallings gazed, and his mouth watered. ‘‘ Hell-a-mile,” 
he thought; “Gipsy Jack will be along presently, and if 
I don’t buy that mule he will.” So he began: 

“Uncle, isn’t that mule too quick and nervous for an 
old man?” 

“Well, suh, he’s tolerable strong; but the mos’ worri- 
some trouble wid ’im is in plowin’. I'll git out in a piece 
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o’ new ground, an’ 
instid o’ marchin’ 
SCHOONOVER _ like a hearse hoss 

to a funeral, all of 
a sudden he takes a notion to play; dat mule pulls an’ 
jerks me amongst de stumps an’ briers, until I feel like 
knockin’ ’im in de head.” 

“ve got some steady plow mules,” Stallings suggested, 
nodding at the drove which was browsing along the side 
of the road. 

“*Yas, suh, dey sho’ is.” 

‘Suppose you look through my drove and pick out one 
that'll suit you better. Get a quiet, easy-going mule and 
see if we can’t strike a trade.” 

“Trade for Bluffer? Lordy, Mister, he’s jes’ like one o’ 
my chillun. He war born in dat lot, an’ when he mammy 
died, Mister Robert say to me: ‘ Uncle Limp, I got no time 
to be feedin’ dat mule out of a suckin’ bottle. Ef you kin 
raise him you kin have him.’ I sho’ had me a time wid 
Bluffer. When ’Nias had de colic, Bluffer sot in an’ had 
de colic; ef ’Nias cotch cold, Bluffer mos’ sneezed his head 
off; an’ when ’Nias war teethin’, nothin’ would suit 
Bluffer ’cept he had to cut teeth. Dat boy an’ dat mule is 
*zactly de same age.” 

Stallings glanced at the white-eyed little negro—which 
did not help him in estimating the age of the mule. He 
could guess at mules better than he could at boys. 

“Uncle, I see you haven’t got through your plowing 
yet.” 

“No, suh; me an’ Bluffer started to plowin’ two or three 
times, but ’pears like he can’t git his min’ down to it. He 
got frisky-bones what wants to caper about. He sho’ is 
one playful mule.” 

The old man turned Bluffer loose in the lot, and wan- 
dered among the drove, examining the trader’s stock. 

“Dat’s a nice mule.” He selected a sorrel, much 
smaller than the black, of a sedate and meditative char- 
acter. ‘“‘’Pears to me like dat ought to make a powerful 
good plow mule.” 

Stallings smiled. ‘‘ Yes, old man, you picked the best 
mule in the bunch. Now, for a quick trade, I’ll give that 
sorrel and fifty dollars to boot for the black. That’s more 
money than you make in a whole year.” 

“Yas, suh, fifty dollars is a heap o’ money, but I couldn’t 
take no joy in it without Bluffer. Boss, is you got any 
chillun? If you is, you knows how ’tis *bout havin’ a 
frolicsome boy what’s all de time gettin’ into trouble. 
You cuss ’im an’ beat ’im, an’ den you goes off in de corner 
of de field an’ laughs to yo’self ’bout dat boy’s pranks. It 
keeps a man from gittin’ lonesome. But I’se got too old to 
be foolin’ wid Bluffer.”” Uncle Limp examined the sorrel; - 
there were few men who knew more about mules than he. 

“‘Here, ’Nias, fetch me dat bridle!” 

Uncle Limp bridled up the sorrel, and cantered down 
the road—walked, loped, trotted. ‘ Dis isa nice mule,” he 
admitted. ‘Of co’se he ain’t no sech mule as Bluffer, but 
he behaves quiet.” 

‘* Let’s take a look at the black one,” said Stallings. 

Uncle Limp haltered Bluffer and led him out. Stallings 
ran his hand over his legs, slapped him in the flank, and 
remarked: ‘‘He’ll do. You understand, old man, there’s 
no sense in asking questions. Anybody will lie in mule- 
trading. I buy on my own judgment, and that’s the end 
of it. I sell on the other man’s judgment—with no come- 
back. A trade’s a trade.” 

Uncle Limp eyed the sorrel. ‘‘ Reckon I’ll hafter risk it 
— I can’t plow wid Bluffer.”’ 

Stallings produced a roll of bills, and skinned off fifty 
dollars, which he handed to Uncle Limp. “A trade’s a 
trade.” He got off the horse and called one of his drivers: 
“Here, Skads, change my saddle; I'll ride ahead on the 
black mule; you take the white horse and lead the drove.” 

Uncle Limp stood sorrowfully by while the strange negro 
put a Texas saddle and snaffle-bit on Bluffer. 

“Oh, Cindy!” he called; “come out here and tell 
Bluffer good-by. I done sold him!” 

Lucinda, a tall, angular, Indian-looking woman, with 
sharp features and sharper tongue, came out of the cabin. 

““What’s dat you say, Limp?” 

‘IT done sold Bluffer,” he answered meekly. 

“Sold Bluffer! Whyn’t you sell ’Nias? Whyn’t you 
sellme? You got jes’ as much right to sell Mister Robert. 
Look-a-here, Mister Man, you ain’t gwine to take dat 
mule away from his home?” 

“Sorry, Auntie; a trade’s a trade; this is my mule.” 

Stallings rode on gayly, while Skads herded the drove to 
follow. 

Uncle Limp crept inside the big gate and passed behind 
his cabin. There he selected a position which commanded 





a view of the eastern bridge. Uncle Limp knew that some- 
thing was going to happen. Something had always hap- 
at that east bridge whenever he swapped Bluffer. 

Stallings put the mule into a fox trot; he went well. He 
tried a walk; still better. Stallings smiled. Then he 

the mule into a long, easy lope, the joy of men who 
travel far. Stallings’ face shone with benevolent approval. 
“He’s worth four hundred dollars of any man’s money.” 

Bluffer loped on until he came to the edge of the bridge, 
and there he stopped. He spread his legs, held his ears 
forward, and trembled in every nerve. Stallings petted 
him on the neck with his hand. ‘That's all right, old 
fellow.” Bluffer didn’t coax worth a cent. Stallings 
touched him lightly with a whip; Bluffer didn’t move. 
Stallings struck him a sharp lick; the mule turned and 
came back. Stallings sawed on one rein until he got the 
mule around and set out at the bridge like a hunter for a 
leap. Bluffer wouldn’t jump the bridge. The only thing 
on earth Bluffer would jump was that pasture fence. 

Again and again Stallings tried it, by every wile of 
persuasion and every argument of force. 

“Hell-a-mile! What’s the matter with him?” 

Then he began thrashing, and Bluffer warmed up. He 
showed Mr. Stallings a new trick or two not down in any 
of the books. 

“Here, Skads; lead this mule across the ditch.” Skads 
might as well have tried to lead the Statue of Liberty. 

Uncle Limp rolled on the ground and laughed behind 
the cabin; Cindy peeped through the window and laughed; 
’Nias sat on the steps and grinned. 

This performance was not new; but 


“No, suh; you say you never axed no questions con- 
cernin’ of a mule.” 

“That sorrel has got good eyes,” said Stallings. 

‘Sho’ is; I looked at dem pertickler, ’cause you ‘lowed 
to me dat you sold mules on de yudder man’s ’sponsibility. 
Dat little sorrel got good eyes.” 

“T never examined the black mule’s eyes.” 

“Didn’t you? I thought, in co’se, you must know he 
war blind, ‘cause no man what’s got sense would swap 
Bluffer for dat sorrel an’ fifty dollars if dere warn’t 
somethin’ de matter wid him. You passed de word dat a 
trade’s a trade, an’ I looked real good at de sorrel.”’ 

Stallings was caught. He could see his own negroes 
beginning to smile. ‘Here, boys,” he said; “round up the 
drove and move on. If I don’t catch up with you just go 
into camp at No Luck tonight.” 

Stallings wanted to get rid of his negroes; it wouldn’t do 
for them to see him get the hot end of a trade, and laugh 
about it. 

When they had moved on with the drove Stallings 
turned to Uncle Limp: ‘Old man, I can’t do anything 
with that blind mule; can’t even get him across that 
bridge.” 

“Dat sho’ is de trufe,’’ Uncle Limp observed; ‘I been 
swappin’ him off an’ swappin’ him off, an’ nobody ain’t 
got him across dat bridge yit. ’Pears like I can’t get shet 
o’ dat mule.” 

Stallings couldn’t make up his mind whether the com- 
ical old negro was grinning at him or not. Uncle Limp 
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Before he. said. another word he had jerked his white 
horse out of the road and got behind Uncle Limp’s cabin. 
He was as nervous as Zack Stallings could ever get. “Here, 
old man, talk quick, before that devilish gipsy gets here. 
You had the black mule and I had the sorrel. Give me my 
sorrel and take your black. That puts us where we 
started. You can keep the fifty dollars, and I'll ride. But 
you mustn’t tell anybody.”’ 

“T ain’t gwine to tell, Mister, kase dat’d spile my 
chances o’ tradin’ Bluffer.” Uncle Limp thought a 
moment, then he inquired with childish earnestness: 
“‘ Mister, please, suh, doan’ foola po’ ole nigger. Sho’ nuff, 
didn’t you know dat Bluffer was blin’?” 

“‘Hell-a-mile—no; I’d as soon buy a dead mule as a 
blind one.” 

“Den I'll hafter take ’im back. I’se a church deacon, 
an’ I couldn’t rest easy for thinkin’ ’bout de time I give 
you de blind mule, an’ you didn’t know nothin’ ’bout it. 
Get back in dere, Bluffer!’”” Limp went back with great 
reluctance, unhitched the sorrel from the plow, and led 
him to Stallings. ‘‘Dere he is, Mister. I sho’ do hate to 
give ’im up.” 

“Don’t mention it—a trade’s a trade.” 

Then Stallings thought of something and began to 
smile—his first smile since Bluffer balked at the bridge. 
He caught the old man by the shoulder and pointed up the 
road at the far-away wagons. 

“See those wagons? That’s Gipsy Jack; he’s a slick 
horse-trader, and I owe him a grudge. If you'll beat him 

out of twenty-five dollars on 
Bluffer I'll give you five extra to 





Bluffer always managed to throw 
in some excruciating novelty. 

One man after another mounted 
and dashed at the bridge; they 
backed up to the bridge, they ap- 
proached it sideways—but they 
never did cross that bridge. Then 
they experimented with the ditch, 
up and down, at every point. 
Bluffer stayed on his own side. 

“T can’t keep forty mules wait- 
ing all day,” Stallings grunted. 
“Here, Skads, you ride back, and 
take this black devil through Sul- 
tana Plantation. Go around by 
Homewood and meet me tonight at 
No Luck.” 

Uncle Limp saw them change 
saddles on Bluffer. He knew what 
they were goingto do. Everybody 
else had tried it, but the trick 
wouldn’t work on Bluffer. 

The drover stood on the bridge 
and watched Skads start off. 
Bluffer went like a shot—straight 
ahead. He passed the big gate, but 
quicker than thought itself he 
wheeled and cleared the pasture 
fence—just as he had done with 
Uncle Limp. Skads was game, but 
considerably jostled. He brought 
the mule out, and hit the big road 
again. Bluffer stopped at the west- 
ern bridge. That was all there was 
to it—Bluffer stopped—not a 
comma, but a full stop. Between 
bridge and bridge he would go; 
farther than that he would not 








buy you a new hat.” 

Uncle Limp looked very dubious. 
‘Boss, I’m skeered o’ dem fellows 
wid de head hankerchers an’ ear- 
rings like women. Dey ain’t white 
men, an’ dey ain’t niggers, an’ dey 
ain’t Chinezers.”’ 

“They won’t hurt you.” 

“‘Dunno, suh; I traded Bluffer 
to one of ’em named Miggle, an’ I 
sho’ did hafter hot-foot it to Mister 
Robert. Dat man was p’intedly 
mad—he cussed me scandalous.”’ 

“‘ Never mind that; I’ll hide here 
in your cabin and help you if any 
trouble comes up. I want to see 
the fun, anyway.” 

‘‘Boss, you spec he'll like 
Bluffer?”’ 

“Like him? Hell-a-mile, he’!l go 
crazy about that mule.” 

Stallings made Uncle Limp hitch 
the white horse and sorrel mule in 
a canebrake, while he hid himself 
in the cabin. Uncle Limp’s busi- 
nesslike preparations amused him 
greatly —it was like watching a play 
from behind the scenes. The boy 
was on the fence-post; the old man 
on the black mule behind the house. 
At the boy’s signal Uncle Limp 
dashed out, up the road, then 
wheeled, turned back, and the mule 
jumped the pasture fence. It was 
exactly as it had been before. 
Stallings laughed outright. “‘ That 
would fool anybody.” 

The three canvas-covered wagons 








budge. 

When Stallings saw the same per- 
formance reénacted at the western 
bridge he used all of the picturesque profanity in a mule- 
trader’s vocabulary. He walked back from one direction, 
while the victorious Bluffer came from the other, dancing a 
merry jig. They met in front of the big gate. 

Uncle Limp saw them coming and hurriedly hitched 
the sorrel to a plow. Diplomatic negotiations would be 
reopened and he must be prepared. 

Stallings called to Uncle Limp as he was letting down 
the bars and starting to the field with his sorrel. 

“Hold on, old man; what’s the matter with this mule?”’ 

“He’s kinder frolicsome, jes’ like I tole you. I useter 
have dat same trouble wid my chillun when I sent ’em to 
school ; couldn’t run ’em away from de place. Dey balks 
an’ gits contrary.” 

i Bluffer didn’t balk with you?” 

‘No, suh, an’ I didn’t try to ride ’im across no bridge.”’ 

Stallings put on his thinking cap. He got down and 
examined the mule very carefully. At first glance Bluffer’s 
eyes seemed perfect; Stallings looked closer. He waved 
his hand in front of them; then took off his hat and made 
& motion as if he were going to hit the mule in the face. 
The animal never blinked. ‘Hell-a-mile, old man, this 


mule’s blind, blind asa bat. He can’t see the ground.” 
a — suh; dat’s how come Mister Murdock give him 
e. 


“You didn’t tell me about it?” 





These Expert Handlers of Horse-flesh Tied Bluffer With a Lot of Ropes 


certainly had a grin coming to him—he was the first man 
who had ever palmed off a blind mule on Stallings. 

The proposition gagged Stallings, but he was forced to 
make it. 

‘‘There’s no use beating around the bush. You did me 
up in the trade; that’s all there isto it. How’ll you swap 
back?” 

‘* Mister, I doan’ want to swap back. I ain’t got no use 
fer dat black mule. He won’t plow none, an’ you can’t 
ride ’im ’cept up an’ down dis little piece of road.” 

Stallings laughed aloud; it was not a hearty laugh. 
“Oh, well, the joke’s on me; I reckon I got about twenty 
dollars’ worth of education—I’ll give you twenty to let me 
off?” 

‘Mister, I ain’t got no use for twenty dollars. What I 
wants is a mule, an’ dat sorrel is de very one. I done got 
‘tached to her. Furthermo’, ’Nias is tuk dat money to 
Mister Murdock.” 

Stallings whistled. His fifty was gone; he was up 


it. 

While the trader turned the matter over in his mind he 
gazed down the long stretch of road toward Sultana 
Plantation. Three canvas-covered wagons were passing 
the Sultana store. ‘“‘Hell-a-mile,’’ thought Stallings; 
“that’s Gipsy Jack. I wouldn’t have that scoundrel 
catch me in such a scrape for a thousand dollars.” 





came slowly along the road. Gipsy 
Jack rode a wiry Texas pony in 
the lead. Two women walked, and 
one of them carried a child. Behind them came a motley 
group of horses, dogs and mules, a cow and a couple of 
nanny-goats. 

Uncle Limp scanned the faces of the men, fearful lest 
he should see Miguel—who had cursed him “ scandalous.” 
Then he drew a deep breath of relief and turned te Gipsy 
Jack. 

Gipsy Jack stopped just as Stallings did when he came 
up. Just as Stallings did, he suggested a trade, and the 
man behind the window got the worth of his fifty dollars 
by watching the innocent face of Uncle Limp. There was 
no variation in the stage business. Uncle Limp selected a 
bay mule and tried him carefully. There was no doubt 
about it, he selected a good mule, and tested him in-wind 
and limb and sight and teeth. The mule was as sound as 
a dollar. Stallings enjoyed the joke when he saw the 
gipsy, who generally haggled over the last nickel, count 
out twenty-five dollars into Uncle Limp’s hand. 

At this point there was a hitch in the performance. 
Gipsy Jack introduced something which was not nom- 
inated in the program. Instead of putting a saddle on 
Bluffer he called back to the third wagon: “ Miguel! 
Miguel!” 

A lank, swarthy-cheeked man with a pair of big ear- 
rings climbed out of the rear wagon. Nobody had seen him 
before. (Concluded on Page 40) 
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THE MOST USEFUL 
PAIN IN THE WORLD: 


HEADACHE 


REATNESS 
(5 always has its 

penalties. 
Other ills besides 
death love a shining 
mark. Pain is one of 
them, and headache 
its best exemplar. If 
there be ene thing 
about our bodies of 
which we are pecul- 
iarly and inordinately 
proud it is that expanded brain-bulb which we call the 
head. Yet it aches oftener than all the rest of us put 
together. Headache is the commonest of all pains, 
which fact gives.the slight consolation that everybody 
can sympathize with you when you have it. One touch 
of headache makes the whole world kin, and the man 
or woman who has never had it would be looked upon 
as a creature abnormal and ‘‘a thing apart.” It has even 
become incorporated into our social fabric as one of the 
sacred institutions of the game of polite society. How 
could we possibly protect ourselves against our instructors 
in youth and our would-be friends in later life if there were 
no such words as ‘‘a severe headache’’? 

What is a headache, and why does it ache the head? 
This is a wide and hotly-disputed problem. But one fact, 
which is obvious at the first intelligent glance, becomes 
clearer and more important with deeper study, and that 
is that it is not the fault of the head. When the head aches, 
it is, nine times out of ten, simply doing a combination of 
scapegoat and fire-alarm duty for the rest of the body. 
Just as the brain is the servant of the body, rather than 
its master, so the devoted head meekly offers itself as a 
sort of vicarious atonement for the sins of the entire body. 
It is the eloquent spokesman of such ‘‘ mute, inglorious 
Miltons”’ as the stomach, the liver, the muscles and the 
heart. The humblest and least distinguished of all the 
organs of the body can order the lordly head to ache for it, 
and it has no alternative but to obey. 

To discuss the cause of headaches is like discussing the 
cause of the human species. It is one of the commonest 
facts of every-day observation, and can be demonstrated 
almost at will, that any one of a hundred different causes 
—a stuffy room, a broken night’s sleep, a troublesome 
letter, a few extra hours of work, eatirig something that 
disagrees, a cold, a glare of light in the eyes—any and all 
of these may bring on a headache. The problem of avoid- 
ing headaches is the problem of the whole conduct of life. 






} Overexposure 
to the July Sun 


Headache a Surface Pain 


WO or three broad generalizations, however, can be 

made from the confused and enormous mass of data at 
our disposal, which are of both philosophic interest and prac- 
tical value. One of these is that, while headache is felt in 
the head, and particularly in those regions that lie over 
the brain, the brain has comparatively little to do with the 
pain. Headache is neither a mark of intellectuality nor, 
with rare exceptions, a sign of cerebral disturbance. 
Indeed, it is far more a matter of the digestion, the mus- 
cles and the ductless glands than it is of the brain, or even 
of the nervous system. It is, therefore, idle to endeavor 
either to treat or try to prevent it by measures 
directed to the head, the brain, or even the 
nervous system as such. 

Secondly, it is coming to be more and more 
clearly recognized that, while its causes are legion, 
a very large percentage of these practically and 
eventually operate by producing a toxic, or poi- 
soned, condition of the blood, which, circulating 
through certain delicate and sensitive nerve-strands 
in the head and face, give rise to the sensation of 
pain. 

Thirdly, the tissues which give out this pain-cry 
under the torture of the toxins in the blood are, in 
a large majority of cases, neither the brain, nor the 
nerves of the eye, nor other special senses, but the 
nerves of common sensation which supply the face, 
the scalp, and the structures of the head generally, 
most of them derived from one great pair of nerve 
trunks, the so-called Trigeminus or fifth pair of 
cranial nerves. Strange as it may seem, the brain 
substance is comparatively insensitive to pain, and 
the acutest pain of an operation upon it, such as for 
the removal of a tumor, is over when the skin and 
scalp have been cut through. These poisons, of 
course, go all over the body, wherever the circulation 





There are Few Things the Head Resents 
More Keenly Than Loss of Sleep 
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goes, but they produce their promptest and loudest pain- 
outcry, so to speak, in the region where the nerves are 
most exquisitely sensitive. When your head aches, nine 
times out of ten your whole body is suffering, but other 
regions of it are not able to express themselves so promptly 
and so clearly. 

These newer and clearer views of the nature of headache 
dispose at once of some of the most time-honored contro- 
versies in regard to its nature. In my student-days one of 
the most hotly-debated problems in medicine was as to 
whether headaches were due to lack of blood (anzemia) 
or excess of blood (hyperemia) in the brain. Few things 
could have been more natural for both the sufferer in, and 
the observer of, a case of throbbing, bursting headache, 
where every pulse-beat is registered as a thrill of agony, 
than to draw. the conclusion that the pain was due to a 
huge engorgement and swelling of the brain with blood, 
resulting in agonizing pressure against its rigid, bony 
skull-walls. 


The Irish Peasants’ Headache Cure 


NE of the most naive and vivid illustrations of this con- 
ception of headache is the remedy adopted for genera- 
tions past, in this all too familiar and distressing condition, 
by the Irish peasantry. It consists ofa band or strip of tough 
cloth, or better, of twisted or plaited straw, which is tied 
around the head and then tightened vigorously by means 
of a stick inserted tourniquet fashion. This is believed to 
prevent the head, which is aching ‘fit to split,” from 
actually bursting open, and is considered a cure of won- 
drous merit through many a countryside. Ludicrous as 
is the reason which is gravely assigned for its use, it does, 
in some cases, greatly relieve the pain, a fact which we 
were entirely at a loss to account for until our later knowl- 
edge showed us that the pain, instead of being inside the 
skull, was outside of it in the sensitive nerves supplying 
the scalp. By steady pressure of this sort upon the trunks 
of these nerves, pressing them against the bone, they could 
be gradually numbed into a condition of anesthesia, when 
naturally the pain would diminish. 

In politer circles a similar misapprehension has also 
given rise to a favorite form of treatment. That is the 
application of cold in the form of the classic wet cloth 
sprinkled with eau de Cologne. The mere mention of head- 
ache calls up in the minds of most of us memories of a 
darkened room, a pale face on the pillow with a ghastly 
bandage over the eyes and a pervading smell of eau de 
Cologne. It wasa perfectly natural conclusion that, because 
the head throbbed and felt hot and bursting, there must be 
some inflammation, or at least congestion, present, and 
that the application of cold would relieve this. The results 
seemed to justify this belief, for in many cases the sense 
of coolness to the aching head gives great relief; but this 
is apt tu be only temporary, and in really severe cases 
makes the situation worse by adding another depressing 
influence—cold—to the toxin-burdens that are weighing 
upon the tortured nerves. The chief virtue in these cold 
cloths and handkerchiefs soaked in cologne was that you 
were compelled to lie down and keep perfectly still in order 
to keep them on, while at the same time they mechanically 
blindfolded you. Few better devices for automatically 
insuring that absolute rest which is the best and only 
rational cure for a head- 
ache have ever been in- 
vented. 

We were not long in 
discovering that head- 
aches, both of: the mild- 
est and the severest 
types, might be accom- 
panied either by a rush 
of blood to the head, 
with flushing of the skin, 
reddening of the eyes, 
and a bursting sense of 
oppression in the head, 
or, on the other hand, 
by an absolute draining 
of the whole floating sur- 
plus of the blood into the 
so-called ‘abdominal 
pool,” the huge network 
of vessels supplying the 
digestive organs, which, 
when distended, willcon- 
tain nearly two-thirds 
of the entire blood of 
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the body, leaving the face blanched, the eyes white and 
staring, and the brain so nearly emptied of blood as to 
cause loss of consciousness or swooning. Other headaches, 
again, will be accompanied by a fresh, natural color and 
a perfectly normal and healthy distribution of the blood 
supply. In short, the amount of blood in the head, whether 
plus or minus, has practically nothing to do with the pain, 
but depends solely upon the effect of the poisons producing 
it upon the heart and great blood-vessels. 

A good illustration of the full-blooded type of headache 
is that which so very frequently, indeed almost invariably, 
occurs in the early stage of a fever or other acute infection, 
such as typhoid, pneumonia or blood-poisoning. Here 
the face is red, the eyes are bloodshot and abnormally 
bright, the pulse is rapid and full, the headache so severe 
as to become the first disabling symptom in the disease— 
all because this is the effect of the poison (toxin) of the 
disease upon the heart, the temperature and the surface 
blood-vessels. Fortunately for the sufferer, this head pain, 
like most others in the course of severe infections, is only 
preliminary, for as soon as the tissues of the body have 
become thoroughly saturated with the toxins, the nerves 
become dulled and semi-narcotized, so that they no longer 
respond with the pain-cry. As the patient settles down 
into the depression 
and dullness of the 
regular course of the 
fever, the headache 
usually subsides into 
little more than a 
sense of heaviness or 
oppression and vague 
discomfort. 

Moral: It is a sign 
of health to be able 
to feel a headache, an 
indication that your 
body is still fighting 
vigorously against 
the enemy, whether 
traitor within or foe 
without. 

On the other hand, 
many of our most 
agonizing and partic- 
ularly our most per- 
sistent and obstinate 
headaches occur in 
individuals who are 
markedly anzmic, with a low, weak pulse, poor circulation,’ 
blanched lips, and dull, lack-luster eyes. The one and 
only thing in common between these two classes of ‘‘ head- 
achers” is that their blood and tissues are loaded with 
poisons. Whether produced by invading germs or by 
starvation and malnutrition of the body tissues makes no 
difference to the headache nerves. Their business, like good 
watchdogs, is to bark every time they smell danger of any 
sort, whether it be bears or book-agents. One of the most 
valuable services rendered us by our priceless headsis aching. 





Don’t Gulp Down Some Capsule 


The Parts the Poison Plays 


eae view of the nature of headache explains at once why 
it is so extraordinarily frequent and so extraordinarily 
varied in causation. It is not too much to say that any 
influence that injuriously affects the body may cause a 
headache. It would, of course, be idle even to attempt to 
enumerate the different causes and kinds of this pain, as 
it would involve a review of the entire environment of the 
human species, internal and external. It makes not the 
slightest difference how the poison gets into the blood, or 
where it starts. A piece of tainted meat or a salad made 
from spoiled tomatoes will produce a headache just as 
promptly and effectively as an overexposure to the July 
sun or an attack of influenza. It is even practically im- 
possible to pick out from such a wealth of origins two or 
three, or even a score of conditions which are the most 
frequent, most important, or the most interesting causes. 
The most exasperating thing about dealing with a head- 
ache is that we never know, until its history has been most 
carefully examined, whether we have to do with a mere 
temporary expression of discomfort and unbalance, due 
to overfatigue, errors in diet, a stuffy room, lack of exer- 
cise, or what-not, which can be: promptly relieved by 
removing the cause; or whether we have to deal with the 
first symptoms of a dangerous fever, the beginning of a 
nervous breakdown or an early warning of some grave 
trouble in kidneys, liver or heart. 








The one thing, however, that stands out clearly is that 
always means something—that it should be 
mptly and thoroughly investigated with a view to find- 
ing and removing the cause—never as something which is 
to be cured as quickly as possible, as the police cure 
social discontent, by clubbing it over the head, with some 
narcotic or other symptom-smotherer. Nor should it be 
ed as a malady so trifling that it is best treated with 
contempt, and still less as a mere ‘thorn in the flesh,”’ 
whose ignoring is to be counted a virtue, or whose patient 
endurance without sign a mark of saintship. Martyrdom 
is magnificent when it is necessary, but many forms of it 
are sheer stupidity. Don’t either gulp dowh some capsule 
or ‘grin and bear it.” Look for the cause. The more 
trivial it is, the easier it will be to diseover and remove 
before serious harm has been done. The less easy you find 
it to put your finger upon it, the more likely it is to be 
serious or chronic, and the more necessary it is to remove it. 
Once, however, we have clearly recognized that no 
headache should be treated too lightly or indifferently, it 
may be frankly admitted that practically the vast majority 
of headaches in which we are keenly interested —that is, the 
kind that we individually or the members of our family 
habitually indulge in—do form a moderately uniform class 
among the hundreds of varieties, and are in the main due 
to some six or seven great groups of causes. We have 
learned by repeated and unpleasant experience that they 
are very apt to “‘come on” in about a certain way, after 
a certain set of circumstances; that they last about so 
long, that they are made worse by such and such things, 
that they are helped by other things, and that they gen- 
erally get better after a 
good night’s sleep. 

One of the commonest 
causes of this group of 
recurrent and self- 
limited headaches is 
fatigue, whether bodily, 
mental or emotional. 
This was long an appar- 
ent stumbling-block in 
the way of a poison 
theory of headache, but 
now it is one of its best 
illustrations. Physiolo- 
gists years ago discov- 
ered that what produced 
not merely the sensa- 
tion but also the fact of 
fatigue or tiredness was 
the accumulation in the 
muscles or nerves of 
* the waste products of 
their own activities. 
Simply washing these 
out with a salt solu- 
tion would start the utterly fatigued muscle contracting 
again, without any fresh nourishment or even period for 
rest. It has become an axiom with physiologists that 
fatigue is simply a form of self-poisoning or, as they 
sonorously phrase it, autointoxication. One of the reasons 
why we are so easily fatigued when we are already ill or, 
as we say, ‘‘out of sorts,’”’ is that our tissues are already 
so saturated with waste products or other poisons that the 
slightest addition of the fatigue poisons is enough to over- 
whelm them. This also explains why our pet variety of 
headache, which we may have clearly recognized to be due 
to overwork or overstrain of some sort, whether with eye, 
brain or muscles, is so much more easily brought on by 
such comparatively small amounts of overexertion when- 
ever we are already below par and out of sorts. People 
who are ‘born tired,” who are neurasthenic and easily 
fatigued and “ached,” are probably in a chronic state of 
self-poisoning due to some defect in their body-chemistry. 
Further, the somewhat greater frequency and acuteness of 
headache in brain workers—although the difference be- 
tween them and muscle workers in this regard has been 
exaggerated —is probably due in part to the greater sensi- 
tiveness of their nerves; but more so to the curious fact, 
discovered in careful experiments upon the nervous system, 
that the fatigue-products of the nerve cells are the deadliest 
and most powerful poisons produced in the body. Hence 
some brain workers can work only a few half-hours a day, or 
even minutes at a time; for instance, Darwin and Spencer. 


¥ 
A Piece of Tainted Meat Will 
Produce a Headache 


When the Eyes are to Blame 


AVERY frequent cause of these habitual headaches, really 
. a subdivision of the great fatigue group, is eyestrain. 
This is due to an abnormal or imperfect shape of the eye, 
which is usually present from birth. Hence the only pos- 
sible way of correcting it is by the addition to the imper- 
fect eye of carefully-fitted lenses or spectacles which will 
neutralize this mechanical defect. To put it very roughly, 
if the eye is too flat to bring the light-rays to a focus upon 
the retina, which is far the commonest condition (the 
well-known “‘long sight,” or hyperopia), we put a plus 
or bulging glass before the eye and thus correct its shape. 
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But if the eye is too round and bulging, producing 
the familiar ‘short sight,” or myopia, we put a 
minus or concave lens before the eye, and thus 
bring it back tothe normal. By a curious paradox, 
however, it often happens that the headache due to 
eyestrain is caused not by the grosser defects, such 
as interfere with vision so seriously as absolutely 
to demand the wearing of glasses to see decently, 
but from slighter and more irregular degrees and 
kinds of misshapenness in the eye, most of which 
fall under the well-known heading of astigmatism. 
These interfere only slightly with vision, but keep . 
the eye perpetually on the strain, on a twist, as it 
were, rasping the entire nervous system into a 
state of chronic irritation. Our motto now, in all 
cases of chronic headache, is, first examine the 
patient’s habits of life, next his eyes. 

Many forms of headache are really stomach-ache 
in disguise, due to digestive disturbances, the 
absorption of poisons from the food tube, whether 
from tainted, spoiled or decayed foods, as in the 
now familiar ptomaine poisoning, or from imper- 
fect processes of digestion. The immediate effect, however, 
of diet in the causation of headache is not so great as we 
once believed. We have no adequate basis for believing 
that any particular kinds or amounts of food are especially 
likely to produce either headache or what we might call 
the headache habit, except in so far as they upset the 
digestion. Ina certain number of susceptible individuals, 
however, it will be found that some particular kind of food, 
often perfectly wholesome and harmless in itself, will bring 
on an attack of headache whenever it is indulged 
in. Very frequently the disturbances of digestion 
which are put down as the cause of a headache are 
only symptoms of some general constitutional lack 
of balance, as eyestrain or neurasthenia, which is 
the cause of both these discomforts. Far fewer 
headaches can be cured by dieting than we at 
one time believed, and underfeeding is a more 
frequent cause than overeating. 


What Happens in Sick Headaches 


B* AN odd bouleversement the one type of head- 
ache which we have almost unanimously in 


4 the past attributed to digestive disturbances, the 

cod famous, or, rather, infamous, ‘‘sick headache,’’ is 
ea now known to have little or nothing to do with the 
*, stomach in its origin. In fact, incredible as it may 
€ 


seem at first sight, it is the headache that causes 
the sickness—not the sickness the headache. Stop 
the pain of a sick headache in the early stage and the 
sickness will never develop at all. The vomiting 
of sick headache is an interesting illustration of 
vomiting due to disturbances of the brain and 
nervous system, technically known as central 
vomiting. Another illustration is the vomiting of sea- 
sickness, due solely to dizziness from the gross contra- 
diction between the testimony of our eyes and of the 
balancing canals in the inner ear. The stomach or its 
contents have no more to do with seasickness than the 
water in a pump has with the plunger. Injuries to the 
head will bring on severe and uncontrollable vomiting, and 
the severer type of fevers is very frequently ushered in by 
this curious sign. As to what it means, we are as yet 
utterly in the dark, for in none of these conditions does 
the process do the slightest good, but simply adds to the 
discomfort of the situation. It would appear to be a 
curious echo of ancestral times, when the animal was 
pretty much all stomach, and hence emptying that organ 
would probably relieve two-thirds of his discomforts. 
Whatever the explanation, the fact remains that when- 
ever our nervous system gets about so panic-stricken it 
promptly begins throwing its cargo overboard, in the blind 
hope that this may somehow relieve the situation. The bile 
that we bring up at the end of these interesting acrobatic 
performances and which makes us feel so much better— 
because we have now got the cause of the trouble out of 
our system—is simply due to prolonged vomiting, which 
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This is Believed to Prevent 
the Head From Actually Bursting Ope 
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has reversed the normai 
current and caused the 
perfectly healthy bile 
from our unoffending 
liver to pass upward into 
the stomach, instead of 
downward into the 
bowels. 

Inanothergreat group 
of headaches natural 
poisons or waste prod- 
ucts are not burned up 
or got rid of through the 
body sewers and pores as 
rapidly as they should 
be. For instance, the 
familiar headache from 
sitting too long in a 
stuffy room. Your well- 
> known and well-earned 
\ discomfort is, of course, 

due in part to the irri- 
tating and often poisonous gases, dust and bacteria, which 
are present in the air of an unventilated room; but it is 
also due to the steady piling up of the waste products of 
your own tissues. These poisons are normally oxidized in 
the muscles, burned up and exhaled through the lungs, and 
sweated out through the skin—all three of which relief- 
agencies are, of course, practically paralyzed, or working 
at lowest possible level, while you are sitting at your desk. 

The well-known headache of sluggish bowels is an 
obvious case in point; and one of the early signs of begin- 
ning failure of the kidneys, as in Bright’s disease, is a 
headache of a peculiar type due to accumulation in the 
system of the poisons which it is their duty to get rid of. 

There are few things the head resents more keenly than 
loss of sleep. The pillow is the best headache medicine. 
If this loss of sleep be due to the encroachments of work or 
of amusements, then the mechanism of its production is 
obvious. The fatigue poisons produced during the day 
and normally completely neutralized and burned up dur- 
ing sleep are not entirely disposed of and remain in the 
tissues to torture the nerves. The headache of insomnia, 
or habitual sleeplessness, on the other hand, is not, 
strictly speaking, caused by loss of sleep. Paradoxical as 
it may sound, the fatigue poisons, which in moderate 
amounts will produce drowsiness and promote sleep, in 
excessive amounts will cause wakefulness and inability to 
sleep. Insomniaand headache are usually symptoms of this 
overfatigued, or poisoned, condition, and should both be 
regarded and treated as symptoms by the removal of their 
causes, not by the use of coal-tar products and hypnotics. 

Another common cause of headache is nasal obstruc- 
tion, such as may be due to adenoids or deformities of the 
septum, or chronic catarrhal conditions. These probably 
act by their interference with breathing and consequent 
imperfect ventilation of the blood, as well as by obstruc- 
tion and inflammation of the great air-spaces in the bones 
of the skull, closely underlying the brain, which open and 
drain into the nose. 


A Broken Night's 
Sleep May Bring 
on a Headache 


The Cure for Most Headaches 


r MAY be remarked in passing that “sick headache,” or 
migraine, though long and painfully familiar to us, is 
still a puzzle as to its cause. But the view which seems 
to come nearest to explaining its many eccentricities is 
that it is usually due to a congenital defect, not so much 
of the nervous system, as of the entire body, by which the 
poisons normally produced in its processes fail to be 
neutralized and got rid of, and graduatiy accumulate until 
they saturate the system to such a degree as to produce a 
furious explosion of pain. This defect may quite possibly 
be in one of the ductless glands or in some of the internal 
secretions, rather than in the nervous system. 

Obviously, after what has been said of the world-wide 
causation of headache, to attempt to discuss its treatment 
would be as absurd as to undertake to advise what should 
be done for the relief of hunger, for “‘that tired feeling,” 
or for a pain in the knee. The treatment for a headache 
due to an inflammation or tumor of the brain would, of 
course, be wide as the poles from that which would relieve 
an ordinary fatigue or indigestion pain. Besides, it is 
utterly irrational and often harmful to attempt to treat 
any headache as such. That is the open road to the mor- 
phine habit and drug addictions of all sorts. Remedies— 
and there are plenty of them—which simply relieve the 
pain without doing anything to remove its cause, merely 
make the latter state of that individual worse than the 
first. Headache is always and everywhere Nature’s vivid 
warning that something is going wrong, like the shrieking 
of a wagon-axle or the clatter of a broken cog in machinery. 

There is, however, fortunately one remedy which alone 
will cure ninety-nine per cent of all headaches, and that 
is rest. The first thing an intelligent machinist does when 
squeaking or rattling begins is to stop the machinery. This 
has the double advantage of preventing the damage from 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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T THE brink, where the red skele- 
ton of the new office-building 
ended in weblike filaments 

against the sky, The Floater stood on 
an eight-inch iron girder. From the distant earth the 
treble chorus of the five-o’clock whistles came upward 
to his ears. His day was done, and with it the job. 

The late winter gale from the lake, rioting above 
the roofs and chimney-tops, found him alone here and 
tried to buffet him from his icy footing, now beating 
fiercely upon him, again treacherously giving way before 
his weight as he leaned against it. He did not feel it, 
for his mind was far away. 

He stood thus, meeting the wind, leaning to meet it, 
so that his head and shoulders thrust themselves over 
the edge. He was of medium height, so well propor- 
tioned that one must look twice to catch the mightiness 
of chest and shoulder muscles bulging against his coarse 
shirt. His bib-overalls were red-patched with iron 
paint and worn away in places where the iron had 
rubbed them. They fluttered tight against his rigid 
limbs, betraying the strength of swelling calf and thigh. 
His hat yawned where a hurtling, red-hot rivet had 
torn away the crown. It was jammed down on the 
back of his head so that a mop of curly, black hair 
hung down over his straight forehead. His face, big- 
featured with high cheek-bones, gray- 
eyed, was lined from nostril to lip end 
and between his heavy brows. The 
face was young, but the lines were 
deep; they were at once reckless and 
determined, the lines of a fighter. 
They spoke of alertness and of sudden 
decision; above all, of recklessness. 
On the street that face would be too 
rough; the lines would show too much. 
Up here it was handsome. In one 
hand, hard like the iron it gripped, 
he held his heavy forge-wrench. He 
stood thus, on the uttermost edge of 
the framework which his hands had 
helped to raise, a statue against the 
drifting smoke-wreaths. 





Leaning slightly forward against the buffeting lake gale, 
he looked as though he might be listening to something 
from far away, as though on the completion of this gaunt, 
red framework which thrust itself up into the teeth of the 
storms, he might be hearkening to catch the call of his 
work coming whence it needed him. Unconsciously he 
was. 

For he had helped to build a dozen cities. His hands 
had gotten their first hardness in the erection of a Chicago 
skyscraper. They had grown gnarled wrenching girders 
into place two hundred feet above a New York street, and 
had fought along with those who lifted Baltimore from her 
ashes. He had driven home the red-hot rivets that 
clinched the framework where ten proud domes cut the 
sky in distant places. Where the work was, he went. 

The Floater they called him. The name was generic. 
Of structural ironworkers there are two classes—those who 
stay at home, and those whose traveling union cards are 
always in their pockets. He was one of these wanderers. 
The conditions of the trade, which booms in one city 
while it may be comparatively slack in others, demand 
this army of free lances. They are part of a larger army, 
thousands strong—some mechanics, some mere laborers— 
whom industry must have, whom restlessness makes ready 
to supply the ever-shifting need. This restlessness had 
seized him. On the building top he was listening to a cry 
from the West. 


Across the Continent for a Job 


E HAD first heard it one afternoon several months 

before in Cincinnati. He was working then on a fac- 

tory warehouse. A man had come from below with the 
news of the San Francisco earthquake. 

‘“‘The whole town’s shook down, an’ what ain’t is 
burnin’,’”’ said the man. 

“Lots of work there next winter, hey?” said The 
Floater. 

‘Ever there?” asked the other. ‘‘ Happy Jack was, two 
year ago. Wages is good but the buildin’ trades council is 
tight. They’ve made a regular island out o’ the place. 
He says a travelin’-card don’t give you a look in. But 
now it’ll be different.” 

“Yes,” said The Floater, “‘it’ll be different now.” 

Then he had moved. The intangible thing that called 


‘him whither he was needed—perhaps it was the same 


thing that calls the picture from the artist, or industry’s 
great project from the master-mind—a strange something 
which stirred him from within—had made him leave 
Cincinnati that summer. He had found Chicago, and 
toiled there through the coming months. The call had 
reached him, though. He hearkened eagerly to news of 
wages and work out there among the ash-heaps by the 
Pacific. 

“Six dollars they’re payin’ an’ seven, I hear,” a red- 
faced man told him in Rafferty’s crowded barroom one 
night. 

“Donohue went this morning with Archie Campbell’s 
crew,” said another at his elbow. ‘I’m off tomorrow.”’ 













BY 


“An’ the town’s dirty wit’ work,” clamored a bent- 
shouldered little Irishman with reddened eyelids. ‘‘ Things 
is boomin’; the wreckin’ gangs is gettin’ " 

“None o’ that in mine,’’ he announced. And so he had 
watched them go, one after another, to where the riven 
walls thundered into the desolated streets, and stone and 
concrete hurtled down about their ears as they hooked the 
chains into the snarled girders. In the end, now, the call 
had grown too loud. He had to answer it. He did not 
know why. He might have laid it to the wages, but wages 
made little odds to him who never saved. He might have 
thought, had he given it any thought, which he did not, 
that the climate out there was pleasanter. But climate 
was little to him whose shirt yawned over his chest to the 
lake gale. He did not try to reason it out. Standing 
there on the ice-clad girder, gripping his forge-wrench in 
his hard hand, leaning out against the gale with an exalta- 
tion born of animal strength and perfect muscles at his 
mind’s command, he felt his blood leap at the thought of 
what lay before him, the strange, the untried. That was 
it—his work demanded that from him; a series of new 
problems to be conquered by quick decision and big mus- 
cles in midair; it made him look eagerly for the unex- 
pected, to welconie it. And so, when he left the building 
that evening, the building he had helped to raise, he left 
it with no backward glance, with no thought of this accom- 
plishment which his hands had helped to bring about. 





The Job of the Raising Gang 


“T* — fer ’Frisco,’”’ he told them at Rafferty’s that 
night. 

“Here’s luck,” said the bartender. 

. “Here’s luck!”’ shouted an ironmoulder who was spend- 
ing his week’s wages expeditiously. 

And, “‘Here’s luck!” two others from the just-finished 
job told him. 

He answered them. His pocket jingled as he withdrew 
from it an iron-blackened hand to slap a dollar on the bar. 
It jingled again. And again, whenever they slackened 
their spending enough to give him interval, the hard hand 
came forth, silver-laden. For first that money must go. 
Some way that was requisite. One who toils recklessly 
and laughs on a rocking girder, where the sparrows grow 
dizzy, cannot havetoo much calculation. Nor cana soldier 
of fortune in Industry’s army save. He played as bravely 
as he worked, with as little thought of consequences. And 
to him who wrestled with iron columns where the smoke- 
wreaths thinned, to steal a ride on a fast freight train was 
play. He need not hold back dollars—not for the railroad 
company. His wages went that evening, all of them but 
five dollars, which were in his pocket when he left Chicago 
a few hours later, astride the bumpers between two rocking 

X cars, 

* In San Francisco he found building going on every- 
where. Of his trade the city was demanding and getting 
a mighty work. The business section was rising from 
among the ashes and brick piles in bare, black and red 
frameworks which the brickmasons and concrete-workers 
clothed as fast as the ironworkers left them. The morning 
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after his arrival he was at work in a raising gang in Archie 
Campbell’s crew. 

Of structural ironworkers there are the raising gang and 
the riveters who follow them upward as the building rises. 
The derrick arms swoop down upon the metal beams, 
grip them in the heavy drays and carry them down into 
the basement where the concrete piers are already hardened 
for the column foundations. Then the derricks take 
this metal and carry it piece by piece to its place. In the 
raising gang are the pusher, two helpers and the connectors. 
The pusher and his two helpers work on the ground, hook- 
ing up each beam into the derrick’s chains. When the 
derrick has carried the beam to its place the two con- 
nectors fit it to its mates, bolt it there and leave'it. Later, 
these parts are plumbed by wire and turnbuckles. Then 
the riveters make the connections permanent by driving 
home the red-hot rivets. 

This was a seventeen-story office-building. The Floater 
was a connector in one of the raising gangs. Each iron 
beam came to him and the other connector, end for end as 
it belonged. To see that the beam was thus properly 
hooked up was the duty of the pusher, who also signaled to 
the hoisting engineer to guide its upward course. In the 
ends of each beam were the rivet holes. These must meet 
the corresponding holes in the columns against which it 
rested. One by one these parts came to The Floater and 
the other connector, who watched the derrick bear them 
close, then signaled for halting when the metal mass lay 
swinging a few inches from its resting-place. Almost at 
once they signaled again and the part slowly settled. As 
it settled they guided it, an unwieldy bulk which often 
tilted and caught and seemed to exercise a diabolical intel- 
ligence as they sweated, wrestling it into place. They 
plunged the handles of their forge-wrenches into its rivet 
holes as it approached and used them for levers, to alter its 
course or to pry it loose from an impediment. Sometimes 
they kicked it away from what had caught it; sometimes 
they wrenched at it with their hands. Always it was a 
fight. And so they bolted the parts one to another from 
the basement upward, rising story by story, higher and 
higher with the building’s skeleton. Ordinances demanding 
flooring and ladders were disregarded, as they often are in 
iron construction. They toiled with nothing save the 
narrow beams between them and the ground. They rode 
from story to story on rising beams, gripping the derrick 
chains, fending off the metal load from threatening girders 
and columns with their feet. Or they climbed on the iron 
columns, gripping the flanges with their hard hands from 
without and pressing against them from within with their 
knees, calloused from years of this work. They climbed 
about on the iron-like flies. They walked narrow girders 
with absolute certainty. Sometimes they ran their 
length. And often they leaped from beam to beam as 
squirrels leap in high branches. Always, mounting higher, 
they forgot their height or ignored it. 

From the tenth story on they toiled above the roofs of 
adjacent buildings and the sea-wind whistled free about 
them. It made their work more difficult, helping the iron 
masses to fight against them there in midair. They 
scowled as they wrestled with swinging weight and the 
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gale behind it, and the lines in their faces deepened at 
times to ugly furrows. This was what they liked, the ele- 
ment of fight, the solution of new problems in each battle. 

They were setting a column on the fifteenth story one 
morning. The Floater, climbing from the story below, 
gripped the edge of the girder at the floor level with his 
gauntleted hands, then swung his feet clear. Fora moment 
he hung thus, sustained by his rigid arms, two hundred 
feet above the roaring street. His muscles tightened like 
great cables; his body writhed; he threw one leg upward 
and drew himself astride the girder. 

Beneath him, far down on the one side, foreshortened 
men passed in endless procession along the sidewalk. The 
stream of traffic moaned in the stone roadway like a tor- 
rent in a cafion bed. And clang of car gongs echoed up- 
ward between the flanking walls to his ears. On the other 
side was the building’s iron web, along whose strands men 
crawled flylike. From the depths of this tangle came the 
clank of the concrete-mixers, the shrill, ear-splitting signals 
of the hoisting engines, and above them ail, like the roll 
of rapid-fire guns, the staccato beat of the pneumatic 
riveting-hammers. For a moment he rested, feeling, as a 
man does unconsciously, the different things which bring 
joy with his chosen calling—the noises of the street. 
remote beneath him, the noises of the work welling upward 
about him in strange confusion whose parts he could pick 
out; the hard, cold press of the iron on his limbs, hardened to 
its rigidity until the resistance had become like a caress; 
the cuff of the wind against his face, and the sway of the 
iron framework to its beating. A peculiar exaltation 
came to him from these things which should have brought 
fear, and with it the exaltation of a coming struggle. 


Getting the Columns Into Place 


|S yma ole his swinging feet the hoisting engine gave 
two sharp cries; they cameto him in faint diminuendo. 
The crane which leaned out above his head swayed and the 
great block rattled. Slowly finding its way with strange 
certainty among the beams about it, a long, black, iron 
column mounted steadily toward where he sat. The other 
connector rose from the girder he was striding, and ran 
like a rat along a beam that spanned the gulf between 
them. He reached the girder next that on which The 
Floater sat, and stood there, his forge-wrench in his heavy- 
gloved hand. The wind fell upon him like a live thing; 
he clutched his hat which it had seized, and jammed it 
down upon his head, then reached into one of his pockets, 
brought forth a black plug of tobacco, and bit deeply into 
it. As he replaced the tobacco the black column passed 
them. Now it hung poised above their heads. 

It hung poised, slanting toward perpendicular in the 
chains of the derrick which grasped it above its middle, so 
that the base hung lowest. And it swung sullenly in the 
chains, a huge, black mass of metal, inert but full of terrible 
menace. As it swung there, a few feet above their heads, 
the wind sung through the taut chains and the frame of 
the great building swayed slightly. The Floater rose, 
alert, and stood on the top of the girder. Far down, the 

(Continued on Page 37) 











the entire United States was occupied in getting 
married. 

In the great main office on Madison Avenue, and in a 
thousand branch offices all over the Union, Destyn-Carr 
machines were working furiously; a love-mad nation was 
illuminated by their sparks. 

Marriage-license bureaus had been almost put out of 
business by the sudden matrimonial rush; clergymen 
became exhausted, wedding bells in the churches were 
worn thin; California and Florida reported no orange 
crops, as all the blossoms had been required for brides; 
there was a shortage of solitaires, traveling clocks, aspara- 
gus tongs; and the corner in rice perpetrated by some 
conscienceless captain of industry produced a panic 
equaled only by a more terrible coup in slightly-worn shoes. 

All America was rushing to get married; from Seattle to 
Key West the railroads were blocked with bridal parties; 
a vast hum of merrymaking resounded from the Golden 
Gate to Governor’s Island, from Niagara to the Gulf of 
Mexico. In New York City the din was persistent; all 
day long church bells pealed, all day long the rattle of 
smart carriages and hired hacks echoed over the asphalt. 
A reporter of the Tribune stood on top of the New York 
Life tower for an entire week, devouring cole-slaw sand- 
wiches and Marie Corelli, and during that period, as his 
affidavit runs, “never for one consecutive second” were 
his ample ears free from the near or distant strains of the 
Wedding March. 

And over all, in approving benediction, brooded the 
wide smile of the greatest of statesmen and the great 
smile of the widest of statesmen—these two, metaphori- 
cally, hand in hand, floated high above their people, 
scattering encouraging blessings on every bride. 

A tremendous rise in values set in; the newly-married 
required homes; architects were rushed to death; build- 
ers, real-estate operators, brokers, could not handle 
the business hurled at them by impatient 
bridegrooms. 

Then, seizing time by the fetlock, some in- 
describable monster secured the next ten years’ 
output of Teddy-bears and go-carts; the sins 
of Standard Oil were forgotten in the menace 
of such a national catastrophe; mothers’ meet- 
ings were held; the excitement became stupendous; a 
hundred thousand brides invaded the Attorney-General’s 
office, but all he could think of to say was: “Thirty 
centuries look down upon you!” 

These vague sentiments perplexed the country. People 
understood that the Government meant well, but they 
also realized that the time was not far off when millions 
of go-carts and Theodore-bears would be required in the 
United States. And they no longer hesitated. 

All over the Union fairs and bazars were held to collect 
funds for a great national factory to turn out carts 
and bears. Alarmed, the Trust tried to unload; militant 
womanhood, thoroughly aroused, scorned compromise. In 
every city, town and hamlet of the nation entertainments 
were given, money collected for the great popular go-cart 
factory. 

The affair planned for Oyster Bay was to be particu- 
larly brilliant—a water carnival at Centre Island with 
tableaux, fireworks and illuminations of all sorts. 


TNs Green Mouse now dominated the country; 
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Reassured by the magnifi- 
cent attitude of America’s 
womanhood, business dis- 
counted the collapse of the 
go-cart trust and began to re- 
cover from the check very 
quickly. Stocks advanced, 
fluctuated, and suddenly 
whizzed upward like skyrock- 
ets; and the long-expected 
wave of prosperity inundated 
the country. On the crest of 
it rode Cupid, bow and arrows 
discarded, holding aloft in his 
hand a Destyn-Carr machine. 

For the old order of things 
had passed away; the old- 
fashioned doubts and fears of 
courtship were now practically 
superfluous. Anybody on 
earth could now buy a ticket and be perfectly certain 
that whoever he or she might chance to marry would be 
the right one—the one intended by destiny. 

Yet, strange as it may appear, there still remained, 
here and there, a few young people in the United States 
who had no desire to be safely provided for by a Destyn- 
Carr machine. 

Whether there was in them some sporting instinct, 
making hazard attractive, or, perhaps, a conviction that 
Fate is kind, need not be discussed. The fact remains 
that there were a very few youthful and marriageable folk 
who had no desire to know beforehand what their fate 
might be. 

One of these unregenerate reactionists was Flavilla. To 
see her entire family married by machinery was enough 
for her; to witness such consummate and collective happi- 
ness became slightly cloying. Perfection can be overdone; 
a rift in a lute relieves melodious monotony, and when 
discords cease to amuse one can always have the instru- 
ment mended or buy a banjo. 

“‘What I desire,” she said, ignoring the remonstrances 
of the family, “is a chance to make mistakes. Three or 
four nice men have thought they were in love with me, and 
I wouldn’t take anything for the —experience, or,’’ she 
added innocently, “‘for the chances that some day three 
or four more agreeable young men may think they are in 
love with me. One learns by making mistakes—very 
pleasantly.” 

Her family sat in an affectionately earnest row and 
adjured her—four married sisters, four blissful brothers- 
in-law, her attractive stepmother, her father. She shook 
her pretty head and continued sewing on the costume she 
was to wear at the Oyster Bay Venetian Féte and Go-cart 
Fair. 

“No,” she said, threading her needle and deftly sewing 
a shining, silvery scale on to the mermaid’s dress lying 
across her knees, “‘I’ll take my chances with men. It’s 
better fun to love a man not intended for me, and make him 
love me, and live hap- 
pily and defiantly ever 
after, than to have a 
horrid old machine 
settle you for life.” 

“But you are wast- 
ing time, my dear,” 
explained her step- 
mother gently. 

“Oh, no, I’m not. 
I’ve been engaged 
three times and I’ve 
enjoyed it immensely. 
That isn’t wasting 
time, is it?. And it’s 
such fun! He thinks 
he’s in love and you 
think you’re in love, 
and you have such an 
agreeable time together 
until you find out that 
you’re spoons on some- 
body else. And then 
you find out you’re mis- 
taken and you say you 
always want him for a 
friend, and you pres- 
ently begin all over 







* Flavilla!” 
Hatless, Sleeves Rolled Up, “Yes, Pa-pah.” 
Balancing a Paddle Across * Are you utterly de- 
Her Shoulder moralized?”’ 
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“Ich Weiss Nicht Was Soll es Bedeuten 
Dass Ich So Traurig Bin——”’ 


“‘Demoralized? Why? Everybody behaved as I do 
before you and William invented your horrid machine. 
Everybody in the world married at hazard, after being 
engaged to various interesting young men. And I’m 
not demoralized; I’m only old-fashioned enough to take 
chances. Please let me!” 

The family regarded her sadly. In their amalgamated 
happiness they deplored her reluctance to enter where 
perfect bliss was guaranteed. 

Her choice of réle and costume for the Seawanhaka 
Club water-tableaux they also disapproved of; for she 
had chosen to represent a character now superfluous and 
out of date—the Lorelei who lured Teutonic yachtsmen to 
destruction with her singing some centuries ago. And 
that, in these times, was ridiculous, because, fortified by a 
visit to the nearest Destyn-Carr machine, no weak-minded 
young sailor-man would care what a Lorelei might do; 
and she could sing her pretty head off and comb herself 
bald before any Destyn-Carr inoculated mariner would 
be lured overboard. 

But Flavilla obstinately insisted on her scaled and fish- 
tailed costume. When her turn came, a spotlight on the 
clubhouse was to illuminate the float and reveal her, 
combing her golden hair with a golden comb and singing 
away like the Musical Arts. 

“And,” she thought secretly, “if there remains upon 
this machine-made earth one young man worth my kind 
consideration, it wouldn’t surprise me very much if he took 
a header off the Yacht Club wharf and requested me to be 
his. And I’d be very likely to listen to his suggestion.” 

So in secret hopes of this pleasing episode—but not 
giving any such reason to her protesting family—she 
vigorously resisted all attempts to deprive her of her fish- 
scales, golden comb, and réle in the coming water féte: 
And now the programs were printed and it was too late 
for them to intervene. 

She rose, holding out the glittering, finny garment, 
which flashed like a collapsed fish in the sunshine. 

“It’s finished,’ she said. ‘‘ Now I’m going off some- 
where by myself to rehearse.” 

“In the water?” asked her father uneasily. 

“ Certainly.” 

As Flavilla was a superb swimmer nobody could object. 
Later, a maid went down to the landing, stowed away 
luncheon, water-bottles and costume in the canoe. Later, 
Flavilla herself came down to the water’s edge, hatless, 
sleeves rolled up, balancing a paddle across her shoulder. 

As the paddle flashed and the canoe danced away over 
the sparkling waters of Oyster Bay, Flavilla hummed the 
threadbare German song which she was to sing in her réle 
of Lorelei, and headed toward Northport. 

“The thing to do,’”’ she thought to herself, “is to find 
some nice, little, wooded inlet where I can safely change 
my costume and rehearse. I must know whether I can 
swim in this thing—and whether I can sing while swim- 
ming about. It would be more effective, I think, than 
merely sitting on the float, and singing and combing my 
hair through all those verses.” 

The canoe danced across the water, the paddle glittered, 
dipped, swept astern, and flashed again. Fiavilla was 
very, very happy for no particular reason, which is the 
best sort of happiness on earth. 

There is a sandy neck of land which obstructs direct 
navigation between the sacred waters of Oyster Bay and 
the profane floods which wash the gravelly shores of 
Northport. 

“T’ll make a carry,” thought Flavilla, beaching her 
canoe. Then, looking umabiee at the lonely stretch of 


sand flanked by woods, she realized at once that she need 
seek no farther for seclusion. 

First of all, she dragged the canoe into the woods, then 
rapidly undressed and drew on the mermaid’s scaly suit, 











which fitted her to the throat as beautifully 
as her own skin, s 

It was rather difficult for her to navigate on 
land, as her legs were incased in a fish’s tail, 
put, seizing her comb and mirror, she managed 
to wriggle down to the water's edge. 

A few sun-warmed rocks jutted up some little | 
distance from shore; with a final and vigorous 
wriggle Flavilla launched herself and struck out, 
holding comb and mirror in her hands. 

. Fish-tail and accessories impeded her, but she 

was the sort of swimmer who took no account 
of such trifles; and after a while she drew herself 
up from the sea, and, ~ breathless, glittering, 
iridescent, flopped down upon a flat rock in the 
sunshine, from which she took a careful survey 
of the surroundings. | 

Certainly nobody could see her here. Nobody 
would interrupt her éither, because the route 
of navigation lay far outside, to the north. All 
around were woods; the place was almost land- 
locked, save where, far away through the 
estuary, a blue and hazy horizon glimmered in 
the general direction of New England. 

So, when she had recovered sufficient breath 
she let down the flashing, golden-brown hair, sat 
up on the rock, lifted her pretty nose skyward, and poured 
forth melody. As she sang the tiresome old Teutonic 
ballad she combed away vigorously, and every now and 
then surveyed her features in the mirror. 


“Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten 
Dass Ich so traurig bin ——” 


she sang happily, studying her gestures with care and 
cheerfully flapping her tail. 

She had a very lovely voice which had been expensively 
cultivated. One or two small birds listened attentively 
for a while, then started in to help her out. 


On the veranda of his bungalow, not very far from 
Northport, stood a young man of pleasing aspect, knick- 
erbockers, and unusually symmetrical legs. His hands 
reposed in his pockets, his eyes, behind their eyeglasses, 
were fixed dreamily upon the skies. Somebody . over 
beyond that screen of woods was singing very beautifully, 
and he liked it—at first. 

However, when the unseen singer had been singing the 
Lorelei for an hour, steadily, without intermission, an 
expression of surprise gradually developed into uneasy 
astonishment upon his clean-cut and unusually attractive 
features. 

“That girl, whoever she is, can sing, all right,’’ he 
reflected; ‘‘but why on earth does she dope out the same 
old thing?” 

He looked at the strip of woods, but could see nothing 
of the singer. He listened; she continued to sing the 
Lorelei. 

“Tt can’t be a phonograph,” he reasoned. ‘No sane 
person could endure an hour of that fool song. No sane 
person would sing it for an hour, either.” 

Disturbed, he picked up the marine glasses, slung them 
over his shoulder, walked up on the hill back of the bunga- 
low, selected a promising tree, and climbed it. 

Astride a lofty limb the lord of Northport gazed earnestly 
across the fringe of woods. Something sparkled out there, 
something moved, glittering on a half-submerged rock. 
He adjusted the marine glasses and squinted through them. 

“Great James!” he faltered, dropping them; and almost 
followed the glasses to destruction on the ground below. 
‘ How he managed to get safely to earth he never 
knew. ‘‘Either I’m 
crazy,’ he shouted 
aloud, “or there’s a—a 
mermaid out there, and 
I’m going to find out be- 
fore they chase me to 
the funny-house!”’ 

There was a fat tub 
of a boat at his landing; 
he reached the shore in 
a of long, dis- 

ted leaps, sprang 
aboard, cast off, thrust 
both oars deep into the 
water, and fairly hurled 
* the boat forward, sothat 
it alternately skipped, 
wallowed, scuttered and 
scrambled, like a hen 
overboard. 

“ This is terrible,” he 
groaned. “If I didn’t 


see what I think I saw 
T'll eat my hat; if I did 
see what I’m sure I 
saw, I’m madder than 
the hatter who made 


it!” rio 





“You and I are Destined for Much Trouble When We Marry” 


Nearer and nearer, heard by him distinctly above the 
frantic splashing of his oars, her Lorelei song sounded 
perilously sweet and clear. 

“Oh, bunch!” he moaned; “‘it’s horribly like the real 
thing; and here I come headlong, as they do in the 
story-books ——”’ 

He caught a crab that landed him in a graceful par- 
abola under the bow, where he lay biting at the air to 
recover his breath. Then his boat’s nose plowed into the 
sandy neck of land; he clambered to his feet, jumped out, 
and ran headlong into the belt of trees which screened the 
singer. Speed and gait recalled the effortless grace of the 
kangaroo; when he encountered logs and gullies he rose 
grandly, sailing into space, landing with a series of soft 
bounces, which presently brought him to the other side of 
the woods. 

And there, what he beheld, what he heard, almost para- 
lyzed him. Weak-kneed, he passed a trembling hand 
over his incredulous eyes; with the courage of despair, he 
feebly pinched himself. Then for sixty sickening seconds 
he closed his eyes and pressed both hands over his ears. 
But when he took his hands away and opened his terrified 
eyes, the exquisitely-seductive melody, wind-blown from 
the water, thrilled him in every fiber; his wild gaze fell 
upon a distant, glittering shape—white-armed, golden- 
haired, fish-tailed, slender body glittering with silvery 
scales. 

The low, rippling wash of the tide across the pebbly 
shore was in his ears; the salt wind was in his throat. He 
saw the sun flash on golden comb and mirror, as her snowy 
fingers caressed the splendid masses of her hair; her song 
stole sweetly seaward as the wind veered. 

A terrible calm descended upon him. 

“This is interesting,’ he said aloud. 

A sickening wave of terror swept him, but he straight- 
ened up, squaring his shoulders. 

“‘T may as well face the fact,’’ he said, “that I, Henry 
Kingsbury Gray, of Pebble Point, Northport, “Long 
Island, and recently in my right mind, am now, this very 
moment, looking at a—a mermaid in Long Island d!” 

He shuddered; but he was sheer pluck all though. 
Teeth might chatter, knees smite together, marrow turn 
cold; nothing on earth or Long Island could entirely 
stampede Henry Kingsbury Gray, of Pebble Point. 





, = 
“Three or Four Nice Men Have Thought They Were in Love With Me, 
and I Wouldn’t Take Anything for the— Experience” 
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His clutch on his self-control in any real crisis 
never slipped; his mental steering-gear never 
gaveway. Again his pallid lips moved in speech: 

“The—thing—to—do,” he said very slowly 
and deliberately, “is to swim out and—and 
touchit. Ifit dissolves into nothing I'll probably 
feel better ——”’ 

He began to remove coat, collar and shoes, 
forcing himself to talk calmly all the while. 

“The thing to do,” he went on dully, “is to 
swim over there and get a look at it. Of course, 
it isn’t really there. As for drowning—it really 
doesn’t matter. In the midst of life we 
are in Long Island. And, if it is there 
—I c-c-can c-capture it for the B-B-Bronx ——” 

Reason tottered; it revived, however, as he 
plunged into the waters of Oyster Bay and 
struck out, silent as a sea-otter, for the shim- 
mering shape on the ruddy rocks. 


Flavilla was rehearsing with all her might; 
her white throat swelled with the music she 
poured forth to the sky and sea; her pretty 
fingers played with the folds of burnished hair; 
her gilded hand-mirror flashed. She gently beat 
tintie with her tail. So thoroughly, so earnestly, 
did she enter into the spirit of the siren she was represent- 
ing that, at moments, she almost wished some fisherman 
might come into view—just to see whether he’d really 
go overboard after her. 

However, audacious as her vagrant thoughts might be, 
she was entirely unprepared to see a human head, made 
sleek by sea-water, emerge from the floating weeds almost 
at her feet. 

“‘Goodness,” she said faintly, and attempted to rise. 
But her fish-tail fettered her. 

‘** Are you real!’’ gasped Gray. 

“Y-yes. 3 . Are you?” 

‘Great James!” he half-shouted, half-sobbed, “are you 
human?” 

““V-very. Are you?” 

He clutched at the weedy rock and dragged himself up. 
For a moment he lay breathing fast, water dripping from 
his soaked clothing. Once he feebly touched the glittering 
fish-tail that lay on the rock beside him. It quivered, but 
needle and thread had been at work there; he drew a 
deep breath and closed his eyes. 

When he opened them again she was looking about for 
a likely place to launch herself into the bay; in fact, she 
had already started to glide toward the water; the scrap- 
ing of the scales arcused him, and he sat up. 

“T heard singing,’’ he said dreamily, ‘‘and I climbed a 
tree and saw—you! Do you blame me for trying to 
corroborate a thing like you?” 

“You thought I was a real one?” 

“T thought that I thought I saw a real one.” 

She looked at him hopefully. 

‘Tell me, did my singing compel you to swim out here?” 

“‘T don’t know what compelled me.” 

‘But you were compelled?” 

“*T—it seems so = 

“Q-h!” Flushed, excited, laughing, she clasped her 
hands under her chin and gazed at him. 

“To think,” she said softly, ‘‘that yeu believed me to 
be a real siren, and that my beauty and my singing actu- 
ally did lure you to my rock! Isn’t it exciting?” 

He looked at her, then turned red: 

“Yes, it is,’”’ he said: 

Hands still clasped together tightly beneath her rounded 
chin, she surveyed him with intense interest. He was 
at a disadvantage; the 
sleek, half-drowned ap- 
pearance which a man 
has who emerges from 
a swim does not exhibit 
him at his best. 

But he had a deeper 
interest for Flavilla; her 
melody and loveliness 
had actually lured him 
across the water to the 
peril of her rocks; this 
human being, this man 
creature, seemed to be, 
in a sense, hers. 

“Please fix your 
hair,’ she said, handing 
him her comb and mir- 
ror. 
“My hair?” 

“Certainly. I want 
to look at you.” 

He thought her re- 
quest rather extraordi- 
nary, but he sat up and 
with the aid of the 
mirror scraped away at 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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~ Why the New Theatre is New 
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RESTORING PLAY-ACTING TO ITS OLD ESTATE 


VERLOOKING Central Park from the west, and 
occupying an entire city block, a theatre is rapidly 
rising—by far the most beautiful and imposing 

edifice of its kind in the English-speaking world. It is 
being built by an association of citizens of New York, 
prominent among whom one finds the names of Vanderbilt, 
Morgan, Mackay, Kahn, Gould and Astor; and their 
purpose, as they have announced, is to cultivate our 
drama as an art, independent of merely commercial con- 
siderations. They cail their theatre the New Theatre; 
but the idea it represents is older by far than our nation. 

At the latest anniversary of the founding of Harvard 
the freshmen bore a transparency with the legend: ‘250 
years the University has waited for Us!” For these 
freshmen of the New Theatre the world has waited even 
longer. The reason why the New Theatre is new is at once 
curious and painful, 

Of all modern races ours was the first to produce great 
comedy, great tragedy and great drama—and great acting 
of all three. Throughout the world Shakespeare has been 
recognized for centuries as the transcendent genius of 
mankind, Yet of ail modern races ours is the only one 
which has, until now, failed to foster the drama as a means 
of upiifting the people and providing them with wholesome 
enjoyment. To find out why this is so we shall have to 
look back at the very movement whieh paved the way for 
those college freshmen. The selfsame Puritans who made 
our educational system one of the most efficient in the 
world dwarfed our gigantic drama in its cradle. 

Under Elizabeth and James, the movement which 
centred in Shakespeare had arisen and developed all its 
mighty force. The leading theatres enjoyed the pro- 
tection of nobility, even royalty. Shakespeare’s company, 
beginning under the patronage of the celebrated Earl of 
Leicester, was always the most popular, as well 
as the ablest artistically; and under James it 
became the King’s Players. A trivial record, which 
time has mercifully spared, gives us a vivid picture 
of the royal patronage of the drama. In a procession 
which accompanied the King from the Tower of London 
to Westminster, Shakespeare and ‘eight of his fellow- 
players marched in scarlet cloaks—each cut out of four 
yards and a half of cloth paid for by the royal exchequer. 
To the modern mind this picture of the mightiest of 
human intellects in the train of one of the most fatuous 
provokes an ironic smile. Yet the promise it holds out 
is a glorious one—the promise of a national protection 
of the drama. 


The Subsidized Theatres of Europe 


iy FRANCE, a generation later, a similar promise was 
made—and fulfilled. Moliére, like Shakespeare, was a 
man of the people, and gave his genius to the nation as a 
whole. And, like Shakespeare, he gained recognition from 
the state in the person of his sovereign—the “Grand 
Monarque,”” Louis XIV. In France the art of the drama 
became more and more highly 
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Winthrop Ames 


By JOHN CORBIN 


the civil wars that led to the beheading of Charles I, the 
Puritan Parliament forbade all ‘‘publike stage playes” 
as “too commonly expressing ivious Mirth and 
Levitie.’”’” The actors tried to assert the right of their 
calling; and the result was a parliamentary order pro- 
claiming them ‘‘rogues, vagabonds and sturdy beggars.’ 
Any one found witnessing a play was fined five shillings. 
The actors were punished by flogging. Finally, Parliament 
authorized the magistrates to pull down galleries and 
seats. The House of Shakespeare was wrecked by his 
own nation, of which he is the greatest glory. 

A pamphlet of the time, written by an actor who shows 
himself to have had an artistic appreciation of his calling, 
informs us that “that nurse of barbarism and beastlinesse, 
the Bear Garden,” was allowed to continue its bloody 
sports as usual. To the Puritans bear-baiting was the 
lesser evil. But in the end they suppressed it also. 
Macaulay remarks that what offended the Puritans was 
not the suffering of the bears, but the enjoyment of the 


spectators. There was never a wittier saying, nor a 
truer one. In three centuries we have scarcely come to 
realize that the public love of amusement may be one 
of the most powerful means of enlightenment—that the 
arts of civilization and humanity may be made as enjoy- 
able as the arts of “‘ barbarism and beastlinesse.”’ 

With the Restoration, in 1660, plays were again allowed, 
But in the generation that had passed the dignified and 
noble tradition of Shakespeare had-almost perished. His 
plays were revived only fitfully, and in a mangled and 
vulgarized form. The ruling tastes of Charles II and his 
court were those of France, where they had been living in 
exile. Moliére was then in the height of his career; but 
Louis XIV had not yet made of his ‘‘ House”’ a national in- 
stitution. And Charles was not at all a‘‘ Grand Monarque.” 
All he had learned in France was modish levity and dis- 
sipation. The heart of the nation was still Puritan; and, 
far from learning to esteem dramatic art, it now found 
reason to abhor it more deeply. 


A Hopeful Outlook for the American Drama 


a the tradition of Puritanism is still so strong that 

it is not possible, either in England or in America, to 

gain any national support for the theatre. Decades ago, 
with the ThéAtre Francais as a text, Matthew Arnold wrote: 

“The people will have the theatre; then make it a good 

one. The theatre is irresistible; organize the theatre!” 

Artistic leaders everywhere now recognize the force of his 

plea. Again and again efforts have been made to induce 

Congress and Parliament to found a national theatre. 

All have been quite futile. A politician has nothing to 

gain in advocating dramatic art; he has much to lose 

through the prejudices of his constituents. 

. We are not, it is true, quite as narrow as our 
forefathers. We liberally endow libraries, museums 
of science, of painting and of sculpture, schools of 
music and of architecture. But the drama is the 

Cinderella of our arts. In the ashes of what it once was 

it sits neglected. Still, in our hearts we despise what 

makes our hearts rejoice. We cannot understand that 
the drama is the greatest and most powerful of the arts 
because it is the most popular. To Shakespeare as a poet 
to be. read in solitude, or painfully philologized in the 
university, we give severe and formal homage. But 

Shakespeare as a dramatist we leave to the far from 

tender mercies of the commercial manager. 

If it is the nature of fire to burn and of water to wet, so 
it is the nature of a play to be played. Being written for 
actors and the stage, it never develops its full power to 
sway our minds and hearts except in the theatre. But 
how often do we see Shakespeare thus alive and vital? 
To-day there is in England only one Shakespearian actor 
of the first rank, Forbes Robertson, and he is distinguished 
only in a single play, Hamlet. In America we have only 
Mr. Sothern and Miss Marlowe. In Germany and 
Austria, thanks to their timely imitation of the House 
of Moliére, every city of note has 
its artistic theatre, in which all the 





prized, more and more carefully 
cherished. It has always been wel- 
comed as one of the most efficient 
means of education—of civilization. 
Out of Moliére’s company grew a 
great national institution, the 
Comédie Francaise, which has not 
only kept alive the traditions of its 
father, but also fostered every new 
dramatic movement of value. The 
only break in its history came with 
the French Revolution, and six 
years later it was reéstablished by 
Napoleon, as First Consul. Through 
Empire, Commune and Republic it 
has stood unshaken. 

When modern Germany first as- 
serted its genius, under Frederick 
the Great, it accepted Shakespeare 
as its model in drama; Lessing, 
Goethe and Schiller revered him and 
imitated him. But for its theatre 
Germany had to go to the House 
of Moliére. Austria, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, even Russia, each 
has now a theatre modeled on the 
ThéAtre Francais. 

With us, the brief triumph of the 
Puritan has meant, in the drama, 
the age-long triumph of the Philis- 
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great plays of Shakespeare are kept 
constantly before the public—pre- 
cisely as those of Moliére are kept 
before the public in France. In 
Stuttgart, Munich and Dresden, no 
less than in Vienna and Berlin, 
Shakespeare lives to-day in the lives 
of men as he has never lived among 
his own people. since the Puritans 
flogged actors and wrecked the 
theatres. And it is mainly as a re- 
sult of this that the art of writing 
plays and acting them has reached 
a far higher plane on the Continent 
than with us. 

How, then, is our drama to bring 
to our nation its messages of love 
and of laughter, of beauty and of 
tears? Only by the private efforts of 
public-spirited men. The American 
citizen must do for himself what in 
France and Germany has been done 
by royalty. Ideally, the movement 
to organize the theatre should begin 
with the masses. In New York the 
celebrated@meople’s Institute has 
long been king toward the 
foundation of a People’s Theatre. 
But it is no nearer than ever to the 








tine. In 1642, at the outbreak of 
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realization of its great ambition. 











To insure excellence and stability requires, besides intelli- 
genceand ambition, many millions of dollars. The project 
is far beyond the means of the People’s Institute. 

Meantime, several efforts have been made by the well- 
to-do. Fifteen years ago it was generally believed that 
there were plenty of good plays being written—that they 
were kept from the public by the ignorance of the com- 
mercial managers. An association of New Yorkers started 
what they called The Theatre of Arts and Letters. The 
life of this enterprise was much shorter than its name. 
All but two of its productions were flat failures, and these 
were from men who had already been recognized by the 
commercial stage—Brander Matthews and Clyde Fitch. 
Mr. Fitch’s offering, a one-act sketch, he later developed 
into The Moth and the Flame. The Theatre of Arts and 
Letters was a sincere effort to elevate the stage; but, in 
the phrase of a critic of the time, its elevator broke. 

Those who have had experience with the unproduced 
playwright know only too well that few pieces of real merit 
fail sooner or later to be produced—and probably none of 
any real popular appeal fails. A popular play is a gold 
mine, and gold mines do not lie around loose on Broadway. 
The boot is, in fact, on quite the other foot. The past two 
decades have seen a phenomenal increase in the number 
of playhouses. This has been in part due to increasing 
popular appetite for the theatre and in part to the rivalries 
of opposing factions of managers. The one great need has 
been for plays to keep the theatres open. An enormous 
number of crude and vapid efforts see the footlights yearly. 
Perhaps the most important function of the metropolitan 
critics has been to contribute the ‘‘deep damnation” 
necessary to their “taking 
off.” The managers call them 
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The promoters of the New Theatre in New York had 
foreseen the futility of these various attempts and held 
aloof from them. Together with complex and far-reaching 
benefits, they realized there were almost equally complex 
and far-reaching difficulties. Especially they knew that to 
insure success not thousands were needed but millions. 
Yet they never ceased pointing out the artistic sins of the 
commercial system and urging the advantages of a well- 
organized stock company. 

There was already in New York a valuable object-lesson. 
The German-speaking population is larger than in any 
city of the world except Berlin, and possibly Vienna, and 
it supports a German theatre of the type familiar in all the 
cities of the Fatherland. Here , Schiller and 
Goethe are played turn about with the latest 
play, light operaand farce; and much of thestage 


ment and acting is superlatively good. Fora and 
more a number of critics used the German thea’ club 
a sense of the situation into the heads of the Our 


managing editors often demurred at giving it so much 
space. To them what happened in the dingy little play- 
house far downtown was scarcely news at all. But we 
never stopped, short of a positive command. Little by 
little the German theatre became a familiar delight to 
the leaders in fashion and intelligence. 

The director, Heinrich Conried, became widely known 
as the most artistic manager in the country. The fact was 
that he imported his actors from the artistic theatres at 
home—even the acting versions of his plays, down to the 
minutest stage direction. Far from creating the German 
theatre, he merely transplanted it. But no emphasis was 











in scale and more intimate; the companies at both of them 
are complaining that for the more modern plays they 
require a smaller auditorium. Mr. Barker is the most 
modern of the moderns—the exponent of Ibsen, Haupt- 
mann, Maeterlinck and their English followers. In 
London he is known as “‘Shaw’s boy.” His idea of a stage 
is a drawing-room with one wall knocked out—toward 
the audience seated in another drawing-room. When he 
saw the imposing proportions of the New Theatre he fled 
back to London in dismay. 

Clearly, both Mr. Conried and Mr. Barker were, from 
the point of view of the ideal of the foundation, extremists. 
The problem was to get a manager and a theatre which 
would give both the classics and modern plays without 
loss to either. Somehow Shaw and Shakespeare must 
be reconciled. But where was the director to be found 
capable of accomplishing this? 


Experimenting in Artistic Management 


IHE New Theatre idea was also at work in Boston. 

No single fact is more hopeful than this, that in all our 
cities the leaders in the world of art harbor an old and 
deep dissatisfaction with the prevailing conditions in the 
drama. The head of the Boston movement was Mr. 
Winthrop Ames, and so far as was known he was the only 
man in the English-speaking world capable of carrying the 
enterprise to success. 

In Boston, his position, as regards both wealth and 
family, is precisely that of the New York founders. As 
a Harvard undergraduate he made a special study of 

the drama; and after graduat- 
ing he returned to exhaust the 





the Death Watch; but those 
at whose expiration they assist 
are, as a rule, enemies of art 
and of the public. 

The fate of this theatre 
changed the character of the 
advance, but did not check it. 
Ten years ago the foremost 
English critic of the drama, 
William Archer, delivered a lec- 
ture here advocating a National 
Theatre on the lines of the 
ThéAtre Francais. Since then 
it has been recognized that the 
backbone of any artistic ad- 
vance must be a stock com- 
pany, playing not only new 
plays but the great classics of 
all time. 

Five years later an associa- 
tion was formed among the 
leading New York playwrights 
and their friends which labored 
to promote what they called a 
National Art Theatre. They 
made eloquent speeches at 
public dinners. They issued 
an official organ for the pro- 
mulgation of their ideas. But 
they also failed to get the nec- 
essary financial backing. By 








dramatic instruction offered by 
the university. Yet, though 
his interests are primarily ar- 
tistic, heis least of allacademic 
orfaddish. He has no theories 
about the unproduced play- 
wright, no desire to force the 
plays of the Continent upon 
the American public. His defi- 
nition of a classic is Goethe’s 
—a play which, after a hun- 
dred years, remains alive and 
welcome to the public. If you 
ask which he prefers, Shaw 
or Shakespeare, he answers, 
“Both!” 

Though several times a mil- 
lionaire, he had no idea of 
throwing away money on an 
inexperienced manager—even 
though that manager were 
himself. He has the ancient 
Yankee idealism—and also the 
ancient Yankee shrewdness. 
Before founding a theatre to 
the glory of antiquity and pos- 
terity, he wanted to know how 
tickets are sold, what theat- 
rical printing costs, how to buy 
costumes and scenery, and how 
to make them most effective in 








and by the National Art 
Theatre Bulletin was seen no 
more. Some one asked one of the leaders how they were 
getting on. “Oh, very well,” he answered. “For example, 
we've done all the talking.” 

But the world did not stop thinking and hoping. In 
New York a movement was slowly taking form toward 
what was more medestly called a New Theatre. In 
Chicago the idea was pushed more vigorously. For a 
while it seemed that here also the West was to prove more 
advanced than the East. But the founders quite failed to 
realize the magnitude of their task. Their entire capital 
was some thirty thousand dollars. They had only a make- 
shift theatre, and they could not afford to secure actors of 
the first rank. They could not even afford time. Many 
good actors whom they might have secured were tied up by 
contracts with commercial managers. The director began 
with rather raw recruits, and was unable before the open- 
ing to drill them into an efficient company. Moreover, he 
was unfortunate in the plays he and the founders chose. 
There was a considerable proportion of “advanced” and 
“literary” pieces from the Continent, the tone of which 
was not only foreign but depressing, even morbid. 


The Right Man for Director 


HE founders themselves seem to have been the first to 
4 realize the failure of their New Theatre. They gave their 
tickets to their friends, who gave them to the cook, who 
gave them to the butcher’s boy. When the butcher’s boy 
saw what was offered he shrieked and fled. The most 
Prominent seats in the house were empty night after 
night. A blight was cast on the whole enterprise which 
killed it before the season ended. 
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Interior of New Theatre. Carrere and Hastings, Architects 


laid on that. When the Metropolitan Opera was in need 
of a director, Herr Conried, though neither a musician nor 
a musical impresario, was chosen. 

Herr Conried began life as a scene-shifter in the mag- 
nificent Hofburg Theatre of Vienna, and alone among the 
business men of the American dramatic world had a 
knowledge of and a reverence for the majestic traditions 
that had grown out of the House of Moliére. He had 
always warmly advocated and passionately believed in 
the possibilities of an English theatre on similar lines. It 
is probable that when he accepted his operatic post he 
regarded it partly as a means toward the founding of the 
New Theatre. Certainly it was he who induced the gentle- 
men who for years have given New York its opera to 
embark in a similarly princely enterprise in behalf of the 
drama. The playhouse which he projected, and which is 
now rapidly rising, will cost in the neighborhood of two 
million dollars. 

He was not destined to become its first director. The 
success of Oscar Hammerstein at the Manhattan Opera 
House showed that Mr. Conried’s reputation as an alert, 
artistic manager had been exaggerated. Moreover, his 
health gave way. His, however, is the credit—the eternal 
credit, be it hoped—of setting the enterprise afoot on the 
only scale likely to bring success. 

The next candidate for the directorship was Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker, a young Englishman whose productions are 
said to be the most artistic of their kind in London. And 
now a new difficulty materialized. Mr. Conried’s plans 
for the theatre were on the classical proportions of the 
Hofburg Theatre and the Francais. But since these 
houses were built the drama has become realistic —smaller 


the mingling of white lights 

with blue and amber. He 
wanted to know how to engage actors, how and when to 
“fire” them. He wanted to learn how to make capital 
instead of chaos out of the vanity of a leading actress 
and the conceit of a leading man. He wanted to know 
what it is in the writing of a scene that makes it act well, 
and just how far you can trust the heart of an audience 
and its intelligence. And so, instead of rushing into 
artistic management, he and one or two associates rented 
a cheap theatre in an unfashionable part of Boston, the 
Castle Square, and started a popular stock company of 
the well-known type. 

For four years he submitted to the heartbreaking régime 
of matinée and evening performances and a weekly 
change of bill. His productions ranged from Our Boys 
and Caste to The Merchant of Venice and Hamlet. 
When he gave an actor a Shakespearian part to study he 
gave him a selection of the best critical interpretations to 
read. He did not always give his public what he liked best, 
but, as far*as’ he knew how, he gave it the best it was 
prepared to enjoy. He made the Castle Square the most 
artistic house of its kind in the country—and he made it 
pay expenses. Then, having learned about all such work 
had to teach him, he gave it up, purchased the site for a 
theatre to cost in the neighborhood of a million, and with 
an expert theatrical architect traveled for a year among 
the latest and best theatres of Europe, making exhaustive 
notes on the construction of no less than sixty-six of them. 

There was only one fly in his amber. The good people 


of modern Boston have more of the Yankee parsimony 

than of the Yankeeidealism. They were rather backward 

in subscribing for seats, and sometimes when they had 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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“Of All Her Legion of Nieces an’ Nephews, Charlie it was She Liked the Best” 


they liked Aunt Breckenridge,” 

said the Colonel, stopping at his 
first cigar because it was Sunday even- 
ing. ‘‘She was one of the finest old war-horses of good 
works and straight theology that ever charged a line of false 
doctrine, or snorted high challenge under the battlements 
of Beelzebub. Nor did she snort in challenge, either, so 
much as in contempt! Sirs, if the Adversary had ever 
ventured to come up against her she’d have had him off 
the premises an’ breakin’ for cover mighty quick. 

‘“‘T reckon, too, that havin’ neither husband nor children 
it was only nature for her to act the way she did and give 
the most of her time to lookin’ after her nephews an’ 
nieces. She was good to them, too. She couldn’t treat 
them well enough. If she bossed them it was for their 
own. best interests. An’ when you stop to consider how 
naturally perverse an’ wrong-headed the younger genera- 
tion always is, she had a most wide-extendin’ charity. 

“It was charity, moreover, in both senses of the word. 
Maybe for her misfortune the dear old girl had been left a 
little prope’ty of her own—the old place an’ a few 
thousand dollars in ready money to keep it fenced 


ANE there were reasons enough why 


By ARTHUR Ik. McFARLA 
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boy might well have been aa in as feet A,’ ‘B’ an’ 
‘C’ in standin’ proof of that. ‘When he was a little shaver 
he’d been what you’dcallalimb. Manyan’many’sthetime 
he’d run for Aunt B’s to save himself a lickin’. And, grown 
up, he was a bigger limb! He had the brains of his family, 
an’ good nature enough for all outdoors. But for gettin’ 
along without work, an’ stirrin’ up natural old Satan ——! 
By this time, too, he was past twenty-five, but no more 
responsible than as if he’d never got into long trousers. 
If he’d been through for law at Richmond, nothin’ had 
ever been able to get him to practice. You'd said he’d only 
learned his law so as to experiment in the ways there was 
of puttin’ himself on the wrong side of it. Oh—savin’ that 
he was always a gentleman, of co’se—he was sho’ the 
Breckenridge black sheep. And no one knew that better 
than Aunt B did herself. But no matter. Of all her 
legion of nieces an’ nephews, Charlie it was she liked the 


best. And, as said before, inside three 
weeks she had his sign out. 
“‘It was supposed to be a land office 


DUNN business he’d opened up, this time. 


- And along then, too, there was consid’able of a boom in 


town, because of the two new railroads connectin’ above 
there, on the river. It should have been a right good time 
for cuttin’ up and sellin’ land. But this here worthless 
Charlie, it seemed like he needed all the lands that come 
into his hands to sow more wild oats on. I calculate that 
for every township map an’ roll of surveyor’s paper in 
that stand-up desk of his, there was never a day when there 
wasn’t fifteen dead bottles in the cupboard under it. An’ 
as for any business cards he might have around, they were 
never less than two inches deep beneath the sort with the 
round corners an’ the white-faced kings an’ queens on them. 
“Yet the thing that Aunt B couldn’t in no wise stand 
for was this. More because his dad had accused him of 
doin’ it than for anything else, Charlie had taken to 
carryin’ a line of lottery tickets. I don’t know as he ever 
sold a whole one all the time he had them. And it just 
kept him busy rememberin’ to send them back 

on time, if he wasn’t to have to buy ’em in him- 





with. And that ready money she regarded, as a 
matter of co’se, as somethin’ just intrusted to her 
to giveaway! I reckon it was about the readiest 
ready money ever disseminated south of Coving- 
ton. When one of her brother Cal’s girls married, 
it went without sayin’ that she, Aunt B, was to 
be allowed to set her up in clothes an’ furnishin’s. 
And as fast as Clay Conkey’s or her sister J’n Ann 
Townley’s boys could follow each other over to 
Richmond to law or medical school, why, as nothin’ 
but her right an’ privilege in the matter, she sup- 
plied the money. As she might have said herself, 
‘If I didn’t supply it, who would? For none o’ 
the rest o’ them have any.’ And for the same 
reason, or lack of it, by degrees they all got to 
have the feelin’ that what Aunt B had was sort 
of naturally inexhaustible. 

“Well, no need to say that that couldn’t go on 
forever. And in the end even she had to come 
to see it—when neither her bankbook nor her 
little, old, red lacquer cashbox would let her see 
anything else. But she wasn’t confessin’ her 
shame to the world. What she did was to go up 
to Lexington under color of standin’ godmother to 
another Bixby babe, and put a mortgage on her 
prope’ty! Of co’se you couldn’t say that she 
really knew what she was doin’. As she saw it, 
she was honorin’ those Lexington trust people to 
permit them to advance money—pa’ticularly 
so comparatively triflin’ a sum—on that place of 
hers. Wasn’t it straight-descended Breckenridge 
land, to say nothin’ more about it? 

“And that started her again with almost as 
much as she’d had any time in the last two years. 
Granted, she’d have to pay back a little, with 
interest, every three months or so. But, sho’, 
with all the rest clear, no cause to worry whatever! 
Inside three weeks she was doin’ what she’d been 
honin’ to do since New Year’s—settin’ her nephew, 











self. But he let on that he was makin’ a heap of 
money out of that agency work of his. And I 
reckon, too, he paid himself in the fun he got out 
of gettin’ Aunt B layin’ into him over it. 

“Mind, I want you to know that he was most 
mighty fond of her. Certain as Sunday evenin’ 
came, up there with the old dame you could be 
sure to find him spendin’ it. Never was a girl in 
town got grip enough on him to switch him off 
from that. He used to call it his private way 
of goin’ to church. But, any time Aunt B 
didn’t begin about the lottery business of her- 
self, he’d manage to think up some way to set 
her goin’! 

“** Aunt,’ he’d say, sittin’ back from table with 
a face as long as an experience meetin’, ‘I’ve been 
doin’ a lot of thinkin’ lately, about what you were 
sayin’ last time I was here, and I made fist to 
borrow a Bible an’ look up what Agag an’ Shimei 
an’ Abimelech have to say about lottery sellin’; 
and, Lawd, I hate to tell you for fear of hurtin’ 
your feelings. But, Aunt, they’re all of them dead 
again’ you. So far as I can study it out there’s 
nothin’ those lads were more given to, from 
Genesis to Jerusalem, than the drawin’ of lots. 
Look at the way they divided up the land of 
Israel. Look at the Levites: didn’t they get up a 
reg’lar out-an’-outer of a lottery, with old King 
David to draw for’em? Take Joshua, too, didn’t 
he cast lots, down in Shiloh? An’ then, why, there 
was old Lot himself 

‘‘By that time Aunt B she’d be under a steam 
pressure of a thousand to the inch. An’ ‘Charlie 
Breckenridge!’ she’d let go. ‘Ain’t you—ain’t 
you askared for yourself? Not only arguin’ for 
lotteries, but fetchin’ your arguments from the 
Scriptures! I tell you, my lad, you—you—you 
wouldn’t dast to do it in a thunderstorm !’ 

“ An’ Charlie, he’d go back to ‘town tickled 











Charlie Breckenridge, up in business again. 
“‘T’ve said that she had a most wide-extendin’ 
charity. And whatshe’d been doin’ for this Charlie 


“*Not Only Arguin’ for Lotteries, but Fetchin’ Your 
* Arguments From the Scriptures!’” 


enough to hold him for another week. Maybe, 
too, next Sunday, he’d let her take him to church 
in earnest. And then all the Jeremiah in her would 
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get tangled up in the motherly tender. I reckon her heart 
was about as fine an’ simple an old root-knot of bittersweet 
as was ever grown in that part of Kaintucky. 

“ An’ so it went on till one day it came that for the best 
of reasons the lottery business didn’t look as funny to 
Charlie. He’d gone down river to help entertain a gentle- 
man from Bowling Green. And there’d been consid’able 
ofa man time. The result was that he didn’t get back to 
his office till next day afternoon. And one of the first 
things his eyes lit on when he did get back was a little 

kage of tickets—three in part and one uncut—that 
should have been returned South to headquarters at 
latest by the first mail that morning; and not havin’ been 
so_returned, beyond any doubt whatever they’d be 
checked off against e’s account a8 sold. Even at his 
agent’s price he stood to lose somethin’ like seventy dollars. 
And for the next half hour he sat rubbin’ up his back hair 
an’ lookin’ sho’ foolish. If he sold lottery tickets he’d 
never before kept any out for his own use. He knew a 
sight too much about the chance you get with them. 

“T say he sat there lookin’ sho’ foolish for the next 
half-hour. But there was Tilson blood in him. ‘If a man 
kin git into a hole there’s your proof that 
he kin git out of it ag’in,’ as old Grandy 
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“* An’ so I will,’ she says, ‘if there’s no other way of 
managin’ it. But the Lawd knows there’s reasons enough 
why I hadn’t ought to do it. Aw, now, lovin’s, you ain’t 
a-foolin’ me?’ 

“And if he puts hand on heart over it, that’s only 
because, as I’ve tried to make plain, like everybody else, 
he’d naturally got into the way of thinkin’ of Aunt B as if 
she had the money of Hetty Green. This, too, in his 
favor: he lets her see only that whole ticket and one of 
the parts, they bein’ enough at retail to cover what he’s 
due to pay in at wholesale on them all. . . . 

“Once they were hers, of co’se she was right for burnin’ 
them now herself. Yet no, on second thoughts, she won’t. 
A new Charlie’s goin’ to date from that day afternoon. 
An’ she leafs them away among some old love-létters of 
hers that nobody knew she had, to be a remembmggecer for 
all time to come. Ms 

“And Charlie, he goes back home that nigfit tellin’ 
himself that takin’ into account size, quality an’ com- 
pleteness, as a joke on the old girl he reckons he has a 
right to feel that he’s established a new record. He does 
make up his mind to get that seventy back to hersomehow. 
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* Well, he don’t know where that puts him. it’s long 
enough before he can even get his mental breath for it. 
But he was’game when he did. He just ketches himself 
one clip on the jaw, an’, ‘This was due you!’ he says; 
‘it was due an’ overdue. An’ I reckon the question now 
is how to get at the blessed old girl to make her keep it. 
The first an’ most dang’ous thing is to get her safely told!’ 

“And with that, right away for Aunt B’s he starts. 
‘Blim blam you, too, for your smartness, Charlie Brecken- 
ridge!’ he says, his feelin’s gettin’ away from him in a sort 
of final groan as he makes her gate. ‘How d’you know but 
what you Gould 'a’ used some of that fifty thousand?’ 

“He hadn’t any chance to tell her, not at first. He 
could see in a minute that Aunt B had been cryin’—an’ 
cryin’ for a day an’ a night! 

““*Why, Aunt,’ he says—‘Aunt /’ 

** An’, ‘Oh; Charlie boy,’ she answers him, ‘ you find me 
sittin’ in a heap o’ trouble!’ 

““*Trouble! In a heap o’ trouble! Now, whatever 
trouble was it possible for Aunt B to get into?’ 

***Oh,’ she says, ‘they’ll all of them know soon enough, 
an’ I reckon I might as well start with tellin’ you. Two 

or three years ago, up at Lexington, I had to 
go into some little business dealin’s—some 





Tilson used to say himself; an’ Charlie was 
the dead spit of him. And by the end of the 
hour a grin begins to work out around his 
left eye, an’ ‘Why, ya-as,’ he says, ‘Sho’! 
Ya-as, of co’se! Now I remember about 
these here tickets. Seemed like I must have 
had some idea in keepin’ them around this 
way. These here tickets are the tickets I got 
to sell to Aunt B!’ 

“And, leavin’ himself unshaved, he puts 
on a black stock, takes the road out of town, 
an’ climbs the hill to the old place, head 
down an’ arms draggin’ just about as if he’d 
been followin’ a hearse. 

“She met him half-way down the piazza. 
An’ ‘Charlie!’ she says, ‘whatever in the 
nation has been an’ taken you?’ 

‘* Aunt,’ he says, ‘I reckon I been served 
my notice to turn over a new leaf.’ 

“Well, by this time Aunt Breckenridge, 
she’s had a lot of experience of Charlie. An’ 
‘Whatever it is,’ she tells herself, ‘I’m not 
goin’ to let him fool me.’ An’ she gets out her 
specs an’ adjusts ’em, an’ takes a good, long, 
heart-searchin’ look at him. 

“But he stood it as if he hadn’t noted 
that she was lookin’ in his direction. 

“ An’ then—‘ Son,’ she says, ‘tell me right 
out what it was—a dream?’ 

“*Supposin’ I told you I’d seen the ghost 
of Armless Solomon?’ he says. 

“ An’, Lawd, anybody that saw the ghost 

‘of Armless Solomon!—Shucks, it was doubt- 
ful if they was goin’ to get even the chance 
to repent! 

“Oh, I wish it had been a dream,’ he 
says; ‘an’, before I cant another bottle— 
before I turn another card ——’ 

“*Charles !’ she says, spreadin’ herself out 
over him likea benediction. ‘Charles !—even 
if you are a-foolin’ me ——’ 

“*T know,’ he says, ‘I’m goin’ to be power- 
ful laughed at ——’ 

“‘Laughed at! Laughed at!’ she says. 
‘Let ’em laugh! Be proud an’ rejoice to hear 
‘em laugh!’ 

“* An’ as for those cussed lottery tickets,’ 
he says, ‘if I ever tetch another of them! Of 
co’se I’ll have to sell what I got on me now, 
but once they’re gone an’ quit with : 











business dealin’s over raisin’ money. An’ at 
the time it was all just as straightforward, 
an’ as simple. But now—oh, darlin’, one o’ 
their people was up here yesterday, an’ if you 
could have heard how he talked to me! Oh, 
if what they say ain’t just lettin’ on ——’ 

“Tchck! Not much lacks for her to be 
gettin’ right hysterical. 

*** Aunt!’ says Charlie, ‘what you—what 
you gettin’ at? A little more an’ I'll think 
you been puttin’ a mortgage on yourself!’ 

*** An’, my dear, darlin’ boy,’ she says, ‘I 

“reckon that’s just what I been a-doin’! Some 
of it your prope’ty, too, as set down legally 
in my will the week I got it! Oughtn’t that 
to keep them from tetchin’ it, alene? But 
you know about law, an’ maybe I’d best just 
let you see their papers for yourself.’ 

** An’ out of her red lacquer box she brings 
what don’t need to be unfolded to show itseif 
fora mortgage. It was a mortgage, too, that, 
as values were in that end of the town, was 
good to swallow the old place just in one 
first gulp! Soa second time that day Charlie 
sits there tryin’ to get back his mental breath. 

** And, of co’se, that reminds him of what 
he’d lost his breath over the first time, an’ 
what he’d come up there to tell her in the 
beginnin’. 

“Well, there was just one thing to do, to 
sit an’ hold her old hands so she'll have to 
listen, an’ tell her it all, right now. . . . 

‘An’ when he’s finished, for a minute it 
leaves them both without a word. 

***Oh, Charlie—Charlie, son!’ she cries, 
an’ just lets the tears run. ‘Oh, you ain’t 
a-foolin’ me again, now—just because you 
find me ketched this way?’ An’,‘Oh,I don’t 
reckon I ought to take it. I don’t reckon I 
can!’ 

** An’ then, when he tries to say somethin’ 
to put a laugh into it, for if he can’t laugh 
he’s sho’ goin’ to do somethin’ else—‘ Oh, 
son, it ain’t anything to joke about,’ she 
says; ‘it’s somethin’ to pray over.’ 

**And down there she goes on her knees, 
and, her hand clutchin’ cold to his, she takes 
him with her. And, as soon as she can speak 
for cryin’, she starts in to tell just how it’d 
been about that mortgage. . . . 








“Well, when he’d said that—an’ when her 
mind had seized the fact that he had those 
tickets right there with him—if anything on earth was 
sure, it was sure that they were never goin’ to see outside 
daylight again. 

“ At first she was for havin’ him hold them right in a 
candle an’ burn them for a cleansin’ sacrifice. But 

“*But, no—oh, Lawdy, no,’ he tells her, ‘he can’t do 
that. He owes Hickson for those clothes he’s sittin’ in,’ 
he tells her, ‘an’ Willis three months’ keep for that black 
Johnnie horse of his. As a mere matter of payin’ his 
debts—in common honesty,’ he says, ‘he’s forced to 
realize on them.’ 

“ An’ then there was only one thing for it. Her eyes had 

to turn toward that little, red lacquer strong-box of 

hers already. An’ yet the time had come again when she 
felt she couldn’t rightly afford it. 
_ “She wasn’t sayin’ nothin’ to any one, of co’se; but 
im another month it did sho’ look as if she was goin’ to be 
Pinched for ready money as bad as ever. There’d been 
times when the thought oi that was makin’ her nothin’ 
less than nervous. 

“*Why, Aunt,’ says Charlie, ‘you look at me as if I was 
expectin’ you to buy those tickets.’ 








“** Oh, Charlie Boy, You Find Me Sittin’ in a Heap o’ Trouble!’” 


But he well knows that it’s the do that’s goin’ to bring her 
up just a-rarin’. When, next Sunday, or maybe the Sun- 
day after, he’ll break it to her, he can see her just rise 
mouth open, an’ lose her specs in her rush to get at him, 
an’ wool him till neither of them can speak any more! 
‘An’, to think,’ he’ll tell her, ‘ how it’d look if anybody else 
heard of you buyin’ lottery tickets!’ He’ll have to tax 
her another fifty for not lettin’ it get any further! 

“Yet that next Sunday came, an’ the Sunday after, 
and she didn’t just seem to be in the right condition o’ 
mind for it. Week after, too, she went up to see the Lex- 
ington Bixbys again. An’ the next, she said she didn’t 
know as she felt right well. So Charlie had to decide that 
he’d have to hold that joke from her a little longer. 

“He was still holdin’ it from her when, one Tuesday 
mornin’, he opens his Despatch. An’ there, spread out 
over two top columns, were the figures for the last drawin’. 
He reads ’em—reads ’em again—and his fingers begin to 
get the shakes so he can hardly get his memo book out of 
his pocket. . Aunt B hadn’t drawed the capital 
prize, but she’d drawed the second, for fifty thousand — 
and with her whole ticket, at that! 


“**She’d only intended it as a tempo’ary 
matter, along of her havin’ to have a little 
ready money just for the time bein’. When J’n Ann’s 
Elizabeth had gone an’ married up that way, it’d ketched 
her never lookin’ for it. An’ she’d had to have a little, 
too, for Bent’s boy to pay his fees an’ get him a few clothes 
so he could go to college lookin’ a Breckenridge. An’ then 
she’d had to have so much more for Charlie, there beside 
her, to set him up in his land office; because he hadn’t felt 
himself just’ fitted for the law, an’ so he’d never really 
had a chance before.’ 
‘An’ that fetched Charlie. If his fun, an’ Aunt B’s 
belief in him, meant such hours for her as this! . . . 
*** An’ it wasn’t,’ Aunt B’s goin’ onagain —‘ it wasn’t as if 
she’d been careless an’ free an’ spendthrift with that 
money, an’ puttin’ it on herself. She could just show how 
she’d used every cent of it. An’, oh Lawd,’ she says, just 
hungerin’, ‘if You been an’ fixed that lottery business just 
to come in this way an’ help me out—if, now, it’d be all 
right for me to take half an’ make Charlie here take the 
other half?’ 
“Well, when Charlie gets to his feet again he’s still most 
almighty shaken; there’s a change in him that extends 
(Concluded on Page 36) 
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The Puzzle of the Stockholders 


UITE interesting in what it does not disclose is the 
list of railroad stockholders which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has prepared. Some of it is per- 
fectly plain. 
The 86,401 shares of Pennsylvania standing in the name 
of H. C. Frick mean that Mr. Frick owns so much stock 
of that road. Anybody who knows his A B C’s can 


‘read that. 


To read further requires an increasing degree of skill. 
For example, 1,076,130 shares of Burlington stand in the 
name of a New York trust company. This means that 
the stock is owned by the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific railroads. E. H. Harriman is the owner 
of record of 1,056,950 shares of Southern Pacific, which, of 
course, means that the Oregon Railroad and Navigation 
Company is the legal, and the Union Pacific Railroad the 
actual,owner. The 702,125 shares of Rock Island regis- 
tered in the name of a New York corporation really belong 
to a New Jersey corporation. 

Thus, in many cases, persons of some little experience, 
by merely glancing at the name in which the stock is 
registered, can tell at once to what other man or concern 
it really belongs. The more erudite can go further, dis- 
covering Mr. Rockefeller in the harmless disguise of John 
Smith, and Mr. Morgan under the innocent legal fiction of 
George Robinson. Some few men there are, perhaps, who 
could take the whole list of railroad stockholders, as they 
appear of record, and, with time and study, assign the 
principal holdings to their actual owners with approximate 
accuracy. 

The result would be useful to the assessor, but probably 
would serve no other public purpose. On the other hand, 
it would be decidediy injurious to those writers who like 
to set down, in tabular form, just how many hundreds of 
millions of various stocks this and that nabob owns. 


The Guilty With the Innocent 


OR an innocent man, who is able to engage competent 

counsel, our system of criminal law is the most favor- 
able in the world. It is also about the most favorable in 
the world for a guilty man who is able to engage com- 
petent counsel. The ‘‘contentious method,” which in 
England, and still more in the United States, leaves the 
trying of the case to opposing barristers, the court’s func- 
tion being simply to act as umpire between them, gives 
every opportunity to the accused. Add to this our almost 
unlimited right of appeal, upon both substantive and tech- 
nical points, and the conviction of an innocent man 
becomes as nearly impossible as human wit can make it. 
If the only object of society were to insure that no guilt- 
less man be convicted, the system would be practically 
perfect. 

Of course, society has an object on the other side— 
namely, to insure that guilty men are convicted; and on 
that side the grave weakness of our system appears. For 
some time the Dreyfus affair has been a standing example 
of what may happen when the court itself practically does 
the trying of the case; and several English instances have 
been held up as a warning that to limit the accused’s right 
of appeal may result in punishment of the innocent. On 
the other side of the account may be set down our scan- 
dalous ‘“‘unwritten law” cases, both North and South, 
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and our lynchings, which are often defended, especially 
in the South, on the ground that society cannot tolerate 
the intervention of the contentious lawyer, with his 
unlimited cross-examinations, postponements, demurrers 
and appeals, 

Lawyers often say that we cannot have such complete 
security for the innocent without the accompanying meas- 
ure of security for the guilty. On that point, perhaps, lay 
opinion is not so certain. Security for the innocent cannot 
be absolutely perfect when murder goes unpunished. 


Seasoning the Senate 


IHE Senate seems to be approaching something in the 

nature of a crisis. Burton supplants Foraker. Root 
sits on Platt’s doorstep politely waiting for the moving- 
van. Depew has had notice to quit. Cummins takes 
Allison’s seat. New men are coming in, and threatening 
to come in, on every hand. 

Now, it is a fundamental rule of the Senate that the new 
man shall have nothing todo. That body doesn’t consider 
him a real Senator until he has served several years. 
Before that, he is merely taken on probation and assigned 
to the Committee on Icebergs, which sits in the coal-bin on 
the first warm Tuesday after Lent. At the beginning of 
his second term he is permitted to take off his overalls 
and attend regular meetings of the committees on Fire, 
Water and Police; but he must stay under the table 
except when voting. In anywhere from eight to twelve 
years, when he has become properly saturated with prec- 
edents, senatorial courtesy, property rights, doubts as to 
whether it’s constitutional, and other embalming fluids, he 
is regarded as duly seasoned and qualified to take a hand. 
Before then he may ride in the Capitol elevators, frank his 


‘mail, make speeches, wear a frock coat and enjoy other 


incidental perquisites of the office; but he cannot be 
admitted to the real works. 

What will happen to this senatorial system when the 
weight, both of numbers and ability, is decidedly on the 
side of the new men? Will Messieurs Hale, Cullom and 
Aldrich run all the important committees, while eighty- 
odd other Senators are modestly conducting the com- 
mittees on Pomade, Archery, Boll-Weevil, Delicatessen 
and Osteopathy? 

Safety in Speaking the Mind 
SAY, in print, ‘‘C———s F ——-x was absent from the 
H——e of C——s Tuesday, being dead drunk,” was 
regarded by our journalistic forefathers as somewhat more 
polite and decidedly more safe than to say, ‘“‘ Mr. Fox was 
very indisposed after dining on Tuesday.” Printing 
names right out in full rather shocked a public that was 
used to seeing the most outrageous billingsgate heaped 
upon its public men in the transparent disguise of dashes 
and asterisks. 

Some time before the dash device went out of vogue 
England gave over trimming the ears of a convicted libeler. 
Since then, journalism, on the whole, has grown bolder. 
No libeled gentleman has been put to the trouble of deci- 
phering himself from a string of asterisks. Not only was 
his name printed in full, but, usually, his home and busi- 
ness address and the names of several of his relatives. 
Identifying the corpse, so to speak, was exceedingly easy. 
Punishment for libel, meanwhile, has grown milder and 
much rarer. 

In a modern American penitentiary a man “doing 
time”’ for criminal libel would be almost as great a curi- 
osity as a pirate from the Spanish Main. And vicious 
writing, in English, has notably decayed since the days 
of Junius—no matter what an involuntarily retired Senator 
may tell you to the contrary. 

These reflections are naturally brought to mind by the 
Panama Canal squabble. We feel safe in predicting that 
nothing of a revolutionary character will finally issue there- 
from. Our jails, we opine, are not about to become 
populous with careless editors. The law and the prac- 
tice of libel will not be essentially changed. Whatever 
editorial person desires to take a crack at the President 
will do so unafraid. 


The Green Men of Europe 


if ignes man lived in caves on this planet and ate bears a 
hundred thousand years ago has been demonstrated 
by certain anthropological discoveries in Switzerland— 
at least to the satisfaction of a very learned reporter who 
seized the interval between covering a fire and a political 
convention to investigate and record the fact. 

No doubt it is true. The man was of an olive-green 
complexion, with a facial angle of forty-five degrees, and 
wore, mostly, whiskers. When comfortably full of raw 
bear he indulged a large philosophical look, before and 
after, and decided, upon irrefutable scientific and historic 
grounds, that olive-green men, having a facial angle of 
forty-five degrees and a general resemblance to locomo- 
tory buffalo robes, were the last word and ultimate, perfect 
flower of creation—infinitely superior by natural law to 
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mere sky-blue men who lived in trees, até nuts, and grew 
hair so meagerly that it would take three of them to stuff a 
parlor set. 

It was a commonplace of scientific knowledge only the 
other day that yellow men couldn’t think properly because 
the convolutions of their brains were not favorable to that 
process; there were some wrinkles which would inevitably 
short-circuit them every time they tried to run their 
thought-plant at a high efficiency. But since the Russo- 
Japanese war we have modified our conclusions as to the 
yellow men’s constitutional inability to think hard. 

Probably orange-colored men, whose skulls in size and 
shape closely resemble summer squashes, will one day 
dance on our graves, as we dance on the graves of unknown 
predecessors. To suppose that we merely happen to be on 
top for the moment is conducive to modesty and toler- 
ance. Where it is all so largely a matter of suppositions, 
anyway, why not choose the more virtuous one? 


Why Women Shouldn’t Vote 


— suffrage is a splendid subject for argument, 
because argument leaves it exactly where it was before. 
Good and wise persons of both sexes differ about it, but 
neither the pros nor the cons arrive at their position by 
any process of reasoning. 

We have the highest respect for some of those who 
oppose female suffrage; but we have never yet seen a single 
respectable reason against it. They say women cannot 
bear arms. True, to manage a coat of mail, a shield and 
a lance in a side saddle would be awkward. But most 
women ride astride nowadays, and we should like to pit a 
company of them, in neat Directoire armor, with Merry 
Widow helmets, against an equal number of conservative 
divines who stick to the military argument. Bearing arms 
is a very small part of the duties of citizenship in the 
United States—quite insignificant, for example, when 
compared to bearing children. If martial capacity is the 
test, a prize-fighter ought to have four votes to a college 
professor’s one. 

The hearth to which female suffrage introduced political 
strife would suffer no new affliction; it would have been 
abundantly acquainted before with strife in some other 
form. A man and wife who pulled hair over politics could 
have no safety save in total baldness. 

The real ground of opposition is that female suffrage is 
new. Generally speaking, the thing has never been done 
that way before. Conservative tempers instinctively 
shrink from it. 


Robinson Crusoe and Society 


LREADY people and travel are going back to Messina. 

No doubt the city will be rebuilt. Some stumps and 

roots of a social organization exist under the ruins. They 
will grow again. 

In this weather it is profitable to reflect that a man’ 
cannot exist at all except as a member of a social organiza- 
tion. Put down alone, unsupported by society, but with | 
free access to all the natural resources of Pennsylvania or 
Illinois, he would perish of cold and hunger. Robinson 
Crusoe, in a very mild climate, was able to support himself 
because he had brought certain social resources in the form 
of tools, weapons, food and seed along with him. There is 
scarcely an inhabited house in this latitude that one 
unassisted man could build in a lifetime. 

Individualistic philosophy, as a matter of fact, is absurd 
except in a South Sea island, where fuel and clothing are 
merely luxuries,and breakfast food, in convenient packages, 
may be plucked from trees. Nowhere else can a man live 
except as a member of society and by some form or degree 
of codperation. People would not work in powder facto- 
ries if they could support themselves individually. 


Bringing the Banks Together 


tyre Canadian banking system is much admired in this 
country by theorists and by certain metropolitan 
financiers; but, whenever its adoption is urged, some ten 
thousand country banks rise to protest. 

Our country bank is decidedly a local institution; local 
men own and operate it with an eye single to local condi- 
tions; it is chock full of the town’s spirit. A branch bank, 
on the other hand, would belong to New York or Chicago. 
To its directing mind—regarding Jasonville impersonally 
as merely one of several hundred units—it would be a 
matter of complete indifference whether the new canning 
factory located there or at Thompsontown, ten miles 
beyond. That our independent country bank is, on the 
whole, the more useful institution seems to us incontro- 
vertible. 

But our country institution cannot any longer be a 
bank unto itself alone. It must increasingly become, not 
just the Jasonville Bank, but a unit in the banking system 
of the United States. The drawing together of smaller 
banks through voluntary district and State clearing-house 
associations, as in California and elsewhere, is a sign of 
the necessary codrdination. 











An Indiana Apollo 


UST at present the United States Senate hasn’t a 
single, solitary Apollo to its name. The State 
Department, in a manner of speaking, has it all over 

the Senate along those lines, for the State Department has 
Robert Bacon, and Robert Bacon, as is known of all men, 
makes the original Apollo look like a composite photo- 
graph of William Howard Taft and Charles Warren 
Fairbanks when it comes to manly beauty. Moreover, 
the State Department is entitled to chuckle at the predic- 
ament of the Senate, for Robert Bacon is going to be 
Secretary of State for a few minutes after Mr. Root resigns, 
which event will occur when Mr. Root has securely 
clamped himself to his new job of successor to Thomas C. 
Platt. 

Quite a number of competent people have been Secre- 
taries of State since we first began to have them, and Mr. 
Bacon will seep in among them and remain there eter- 
nally. It certainly is worth quitting the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. to get one’s name in a list like that, and 
that is what Mr. Bacon did, which shows, also, that we 
are advancing some; for never before in this or any other 
country was a former partner of J. P. Morgan Secretary 
of State. 

Still, Mr. Bacon thriftily accumulated some millions 
before he quit, and although he will be successor to Jeffer- 
son and Madison and Seward and Webster and Blaine and 
Evarts and Clay only from 11:56 A. M. until 12 m. of the 
Roosevelt Administration, he is pulchritudinously there 
with the looks, wherein, as has been remarked, the State 
Department has the chuckle on the Senate. 

But, listen: Not for long. Even though Robert Bacon 
were to remain as Secretary of State, which he is not, 
because Philander C. Knox has thrown 
the net over that place for himself, being 
well aware of the identities of the dis- 
tinguished statesmen who have had the 
place, and in whose company his own name will 
appear in every almanac from now to dooms- 
day, the Senate would be in position after March 
fourth, next, to adjure Mr. Robert Bacon to get hep to 
the pleasing fact that it, the hitherto Apolloless Senate, 
had laid one in. 

For such is the truth. Reaching out to Indiana, the 
Senate, determined to have no such blot on its escutcheon 
as the lack of an Apollo; and, fully cognizant of the 
verity of the claim that among its ninety-one other mem- 
bers it has about every other kind of a human male 
exhibit, has tapped Benjamin Franklin Shively on the 
shoulder and has said: ‘‘Oh, you Apollo, come and join 
our select little company! We need you in our business.”’ 

And Benjamin Franklin Shively is coming—coming in 
the celebrated réle of Apollo, which he has played with great 
success for many years. He is coming on the keen jump, 
coming across the prostrate form of John Worth Kern, 
who is sobbing softly through those famous whiskers the 
saddest of political words: ‘‘They double-crossed me; 
that’s what they did.” 

It takes but one look at Shively to ascertain that he is 
an Apollo, the Apollo of Indiana, now to be the Apollo of 
the Senate, to go from retail to wholesale Apolloing as soon 
as he is sworn in, to extend his scope, to widen his horizon, 
to become the cynosure of all eyes instead of such eyes as 
inhabit South Bend, his former field of operations. 

There is no doubt about it. Benjamin Franklin 
Shively deserves every pzean that has been sung about his 
manly grace of feature, form and figure, and he has been 
the inspiration of the poets of his native State for many, 
Many years; not that he is so old, but that he began being 
an Apollo at an early age. Massive in form, imposing in 
carriage, a sort of an enlarged Apollo, but none the less 
that. One might as well take all the hurdles when it comes 

to picturing him as he will delight the Senate, so here goes: 
See, what a grace is—Mr. Shakespeare said ‘‘ was,” but 
this is about a live one—seated on his brow: Hyperion’s 
curls; the front of Jove himself; an eye like Mars, to 
threaten and command. There, now do you understand? 


Plodding for the Presidency 


OF COURSE, the above specifications may be held by 
students of mythology as not being in accordance with 
the accepted bluéprints of Apollo, but that is neither here 
nor there. The students of mythology may carp or not, as 
they choose. The original Apollo didn’t live in Indiana, 
and the inhabitants of that imperial commonwealth are 
entitled to their own views as to what exactly constitutes 
an Apollo. They have settled on Shively and that is all 
there is to say. He is it. 

Washington knew him through three Congresses, the 
Fiftieth, the Fifty-first and the Fifty-second, and for half a 
term in the Forty-eighth, when he was elected to fill a 
vacancy. Washington remembers him fondly, remembers 
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He has Been the Inspiration of the Poets of His 
Native State for Many, Many Years 
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his flashing eye, his tossing mane, his rich and rolling 
voice. Now that he comes again, this time as a Senator, 
Washington will welcome him. We need new scenery in 
the Senate. Some of the present lot has been on exhibi- 
tion for a long time. 

When he retired to South Bend, after his third full term 
in the House, to await the propitious event that has just 
propitiated him, he knew exactly what he wanted to do. 
Taking his well-thumbed copy of the Constitution of the 
United States, he drew a heavy black line under paragraph 
one of Section III, Article 1, which says: ‘“‘ The Senate of 
the United States shall be composed of two Senators from 
each State,” and so on. ‘One of those jobs for me,” said 
Mr. Shively firmly, and through all the years he faltered 
not. Twice when they were electing Senators in Indiana, 
but not Democratic Senators, he took the minority 
nominations, and thus maintained his position in the 
public eye. This time there was a chance for a majority 
nomination, and he took both chance and nomination. 

Various other jobless Indiana Democrats aspired to go 
to the Senate. Shively was not the only statesman who 
had been waiting patiently for a Democratic legislature 
in a Senatorial year. The leading candidate appeared to 
be Kern, who had not long before collaborated with Mr. 
Bryan in Mr. Bryan’s pleasing specialty entitled: ‘‘ Plod- 
ding for the Presidency.” Mr. Kern had contributed 
the whiskers to the ticket. Still, he felt that now there 
was an opportunity to get something he should have it. 
He pointed tearfully to a long career as a tried and true 
Democrat, speckled with nominations for office when he 
didn’t have a chance on earth of connecting with the 
pay-roll, and asked if it was not up to the Indiana Demo- 
crats to give him something he could get. 

It was stated that Mr. Kern had the good will'of most 
of the Democrats of the State. They all wished him well, 
all but a small body of them who had managed to bulge 
into the legislature. They balloted most of a night, but 
along in the gray dawn they elected Shively and left Kern to 
wail his wail of the double-cross; which really showed a lack 
of knowledge, on Mr. Kern’s part, of Indiana politics. They 
teach the double-cross in every Indiana political school. 

Shively has been in politics ever since he was a boy. 
He had a leaning toward Greenbackism when he was a 
young man, but recovered. He was “regular” when 
Bryan ran for President in 1896 and remained so, for all 
the time his glittering eye had impaled that prize he 
thought the future held in store for him. He is an able 
citizen. He taught school early in life, worked on news- 
papers for a time and has been successful at the law. He 
is an orator of much power and magnetism, with a good 
grasp of public questions, and he will add a great deal of 
strength to the Democratic side. 
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But that is a narrow view to take of it, a partisan view. 
What he will most add to the Senate will be that one lack- 
ing touch, that one bright spot of beauty needed. Time 
has dealt gently with him. Now, in his fifties, he still 
retains those seemly characteristics that celebrated him 
when he was here before and that made him Indiana’s 
unanimous choice as her one and only Apollo. A proud 
State should Indiana be, a proud State, indeed, for, after 
March fourth, next, the guides will say: ‘‘ That man over 
there in the back row on the left-hand side is Mr. Shively, 
the handsomest man in the Senate”; which will be the 
truth, although Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, may protest. 


An Outrage Upon His Anatomy 


“ CIPEAKING about ingratitude,” said a Texas man, “I 

am reminded of a tramp who came into our fair city 
one day suffering intensely. He was discovered by some 
of our many humanitarians, taken to a hospital and his 
case diagnosed as appendicitis. 

“The doctors cut him open, took out his appendix, and 
he was saved. After he was well he went to a lawyer and 
wanted to sue the city for ten thousand dollars damages, 
on the ground that he had not authorized the elimination 
of his appendix, which, he said in his complaint, ‘was a 
treasured and revered portion of my anatomy.’” 


Unhorsing the Kings 


HEN the Grand Duke Alexis, of Russia, visited this 

country with his imposing suite, one of the places 
to which the Russians went was out West for a buffalo 
hunt. The hunt was held in South Dakota, and Colonel 
Hatch, of the Army, was assigned to take 
the party in charge and do the honors. 

Russians, except the Cossacks, are none 
too good when it comes to horsemanship, 
and this information was conveyed to Colonel 
Hatch, with the request that some mild and 
gentle steeds be procured for the visitors for the 
hunt. Hatch did the best he could with the army mounts 
and the cavalcade started from Fort Robinson. 

The leaders rode slowly. It was a long and imposing 
procession. Just as Hatch was congratulating himself 
that everything was going nicely his orderly rode up from 
the rear, saluted, and said: ‘‘ Beg pardon, Colonel, but one 
of them kings has fell off.’ 


A Circus Hat 


AVID B. HILL, former Governor of and Senator 

from New York, has a secluded hatter somewhere 
in the State who makes his high hats after elaborate 
plans drawn by Mr. Hill many years ago, and not changed 
since. 

One night Governor Odell, of New York, was giving 
a reception in Albany, and President Roosevelt, then 
elected Vice-President, met Mr. Hiil on the steps of the 
New York Executive mansion. 

Roosevelt wore a black rough-rider hat and Hill had one 
of his peculiar sky-pieces. 

“Senator,” said Roosevelt, ‘‘ you should wear a hat like 
this one that I have on. They are much easier on the 
head, preserve the hair and are altogether better than 
silk ones.” 

Mr. Hill looked at the coming Vice-President. ‘“‘My 
dear sir,”’ he said, ‘‘ I haven’t worn a hat like that since I 
went out of the show business.” 


He Knew Johnny Carroll 


RT WELLS, of Chicago, who is traveling around the 

world just now with George Ade, the humorist, was 

in London last Christmas. Ade had gone out. It was 

a rainy, foggy, soggy, cold, dreary day, and Wells was 
miserable. 

He wandered for hours around his hotel trying to find 
a friend and not succeeding, and, finally, landed at an 
American bar, where he sat gloomily before a tiny cannel- 
coal fire. 

There were no others in the barroom except the bar- 
maid. She tried to cheer up Wells. 

“Rather nawsty today, sir,”’ she said. 

“Rotten,” Wells replied. 

* Don’t look much like a Merry Christmas around here, 
does it, sir?” 

“T should say not.” 

“‘Cawn’t you do something to cheer up a bit? We 
might have a little singsong. Do you know any carols, 
sir?” 

“Sure,” sighed Wells; ‘“‘I was in the American Ice deal 
with Johnny.” 
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The Dodge Idea 


ff Bet Dodge Idea means conserved power and 
increased efficiency —reduced cost of upkeep— 
in modern factory and mill equipment. 

The one perfect type of Power Transmission 
Machinery; standardized excellence. 

Expert engineering advice based upon ripe kfiow!- 
edge and over twenty-five years’ experience. ~* 

The Dodge Idea embodies these special Dodge 
features: Interchangeability wherever possible; the 
split feature in transmission equipment; the splendid 
ecOnomy of self-oiling bearings; friction clutches to 
cofitrol departments independently. 

However great or small your factory needs, 
learn from us the saving possible. 


tat i is money. Every mill 
knows this; it is part of his cre 
If he is a thinking man he 
leak he can put his finger on. 

But frequently a leak gets by hi 
him that he does zof put his finger on 

He guards his power carefully it 
rooms. He does wor take into accoun 
leaves the prime mover. 

You may have a perfect system of 
engine room; you may produce powe 
still you may be losing all the way fro 
cent (recorded cases show 75 per cé 
power, by the wrong method of fran 
the prime mover to the machinery. 

When you figure that power cost 
to $200 a year per horse-power, you 
mean a small fortune in a year’s time. 

The Dodge Line of Power Tra 
designed to cut out every dollar of t 
friction in transmission— 

It is done by delivering every o 
least:possible loss, from its source to the 

myouriproduct.. Its interchangeable a 
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The Dodge Line 


tere: Dodge Line is as near trouble-proof as ma- 
chinery can be made. It means_systematized 
service, and saving. 

It embraces everything for the mechanical trans- 
mission of power. It is produced in the world’s largest 
machine shops nearest the center of population 
of the United States, so that the problem of distribu- 
tion is an easy one, and delivery costs are naturally 
much the lowest. 

Another feature we cannot emphasize too strongly 
is: All types of bearings being interchangeable in 
the various classes of frames in which they might be 
used, every Dodge dealer has at all times available to 
you just what you will need, without the bother and 


big saving in time, too. Change’ delay of a special order. 


moments, where otherwise they would 
your power-shaft. 

The Dodge Line is the only line that & 
everything in the most highly perfected trans 
ery, but the scientific advice of a board of expé 
helping you determine your. requirements, 
point of installation and maintenance. 

Transmission machinery is too big and vital 
you to consider any line which is incomplete, 
cannot give clear, specific proof of how and ho 
eliminates friction. 

No matter what your needs or troubles may be 
to us and we will show you an immediate and pr 
out of your difficulties. This help is based 
engineering knowledge and is free of obligation to 

Make it a point to look for and insist upon the 
D—the Dodge trade’ mark on every piece of po 
mission machinery you buy. It is your protection 

Write for our catalog B-1 and our special pla 
anteeing de/ivered prices on Dodge goods, giving 
price on transmission machinery complete, laid dg 
condition at your nearest. freight station. If y 
information, be sure to mention the fact when y, 
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Wearing Apparel 
Spring Style Book and Samples—FREE 
The “NATIONAL” Myyte Book is truly called 


the “Complete Book of New York Fashions.” 
” 


From the “Christy Girl Cover, sopreducing a 
ainting made for the “NATIONA ” by Mr. 
oward Chandler Christy, through to the last page, 
your interest will increase. Every gape contains a 
style message from New York for U—shows you 
some new Style, some aid to becomingness in dress. 


Two Million Women will receive this Style Book 
—FREE. You can be one of them. One copy is 
YOURS, but you need to act NOW—to write for it 
TO-DAY. Samples are sent only when asked for, 


“‘NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
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Spring Style Book and Samples—FREE 


First of all, the ‘‘ NATIONAL" Style Book (sent FREE) con- 
tains Fashion Plates showing New York's Suits and Skirts for Spring 
and Summer. And you can have any of these Suits or Skirts Made 
To Your Measure in your own choice of over 400 New Materials. 

And Twenty-One Years’ experience in fitting and pleasing over 
half a million American women makes it certain that the suit we can 
make you will fit you and please you. However you take no risk. 
Each ‘‘ NATIONAL"? suit is made according to 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Each ‘“‘NATIONAL"’ Garment has the ‘‘NATIONAL 
GUARANTEE TAG" attached. This is our signed guar- 
antee which says: ‘‘ Your money back if you ask for it.’’ 


We prepay express charges on all ‘“‘NATIONAL" 
Garments anywhere in the United States. 
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Waists Rain Coats 
Skirts Corsets 
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Tub Suits Sweaters 


House Dresses 
Kimonos 
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Belts 
Petticoats 


Muslin Underwear 
Knit Underwear 


We want every reader of this magazine— we want YOU to write 
To-day for the FREE ‘‘NATIONAL" Style Book. If you wish 
samples sure to state the colors you prefer—samples are sent 
only when asked for. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


214 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
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‘standing in the lobbies. 





Washington Impressions of a Willing 
Worker Who is Expecting a Job 
II 
MOVED from my fifteen-dollar-a-day 
suite in the big avenue hotel in a hurry. 
I found a nice, quiet place (the land- 
lady said) in a boarding-house in a side 
street, and 19 down to learn B was 
oing on and ‘to prepare m or my 
cow Oatiee after March fourth. I dis- 
covered there were a lot of people at my 
boarding-house who were there with the 
idea of getting something from the new 
Administration, and more who had ho 
of grabbing something before the bell 
rings from the Administration that is 
going out. I kept rather apart from these 
people because I was in a different posi- 
tion, with a place practically fixed for me, 
and I didn’t want to mix with a mere 
bunch of office-seekers too much. 
However, I didn’t want to overlook any 
bets, and I called on the Con 
from our district and left my card for our 
Senators. Our Congressman didn’t warm 
up much, and the Senators were too b 
to see me, but I figured that would a 
come out right when they learned of my 
pull with Mr. Taft, and it didn’t worry me 
much. I found that my friend of the first 
night knew what he was talking about 
when he said it answered all purposes to 
live somewhere else and drop into the big 
hotels and sit around the lobbies. Nobody 
knew whether you were a guest or not. 
So, between visits to the Capitol and a few 
walks around to see the sights, I spent 
most of my time in the leather chairs or 
It put me in 
touch with Lae from all of the 
country and made it seem as if I was alread 
in the game. It was great, too, muc 
better and more important than working 
along out home, and I was glad I had made 
such a success in politics. Now and then I 
got into conversation with some man from 
our State who was here on business or poli- 


tics, and frequently with chaps who, like 
myself, were waiting for things to happen. 


The Red Fire Finish 


I see a good deal of my friend of the first 
night who has the French spoliation 
claim. He comes from Georgia, and has 
been in Washington, during the sessions of 
Congress, for twenty years. I don’t just 
exactly know how he lives, but he always 
has a good-looking dress suit to wear 
nights and in the daytime seems prosper- 
ous, although I noticed his shoes were 
rather worn and that his gloves and ties 
appear to have been in service a long time. 

is name is Charles H. Feather—an odd 
name, I thought—and he is pretty smart. 

I talked with him frequently. H 
posted me on what is going on. ‘You 
see,” he said, a few nights after I got 
here, while we were sitting in the Willard 
lobby, ‘‘the windup of this Administration 
is different. I have seen several Presidents 
go out of office in my time, and the expiring 

s of their Administrations were peace- 
ful and calm, marked, here and there, with 
— of lame ducks to office and 
efforts to care for friends who had fallen 
outside the breastworks. It is not like that 
with Teddy. He abhors that peaceful and 
calm thing. He is going out with all the 
red fire there is burning, whooping it up 
to the last breath, firing off skyrockets 
every minute and ing, fe thirteen-inch 
guns by night and day. I’ll bet he will hit 
somebody a crack in the eye just before he 
oy out on the platform with Big Bill 
Taft clamped to his arm, on Inauguration 
Day, and it wouldn’t surprise me a bit to 
see him throw off a few pronunciamentos 
when he is riding back to the White 
House (on the left side of the carriage 
instead of the right side, where he was when 
he rode up, signifying he is an ex-President 
instead of a ident), just to keep his 
hand in. 

“This bunch of jellyfish up on the Hill 
began to find their spines after election 
when it was sure Roosevelt would be with 
us no longer than March fourth. They 


had been muttering for four years, but | 


there wasn’t one in the lot who had the 
nerve to say a word out loud so long as 
Roosevelt had more than a few months to 
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HE finished musician 
and the novice alike 
prefer this player-piano 
because it renders even the 
most classical composition 
with a subtlety of coloring 
and delicacy of phrasing 
rarely equaled in hand 


playing. 

The true human touch, 
striven for in all players, 
is actually attained in the 
Krell Auto-Grand—and 
in the Krell Auto-Grand 
only—by reproducing naturally the action of the human fingers in 
tapping the keys instead of forcing the hammers mechanically. 

The Krell Auto-Grand is the most advanced type of 

player-piano yet evolved, perfect in principle and perform- 

ance, free from complications, superior in construction. 

Every “pneumatic” is individual, detachable and _interchange- 
able. The tubes are metal instead of rubber as commonly used. 
Aluminum fingers instead of wood. 

Lear the decided advantages that these and many other 
exclusive features give the Krell Auto-Grand. 

Write for Catalog D and the interesting book entitled, “How 
to Select a Player-Piano.” Then consult the Krell dealer nearest 


you—we will tell you his name when you write. 


KRELL AUTO-GRAND PIANO COMPANY 


Dept. D, Connersville, Indiana 








Dioxogen is a powerful germ destroyer. 


It is harmless —a child can use it. 
It bubbles whenever it touches germ products and the materials in which 
germsthrive. This bubbling is a visible, tangible signal 
that it has found germ poisons and unhealthy conditions. 
It disinfects the germ poisons, the bodies of the germs 
that it has killed, and the unwholesome materials in 
which the germs thrive. 
In addition to its antiseptic action, its bubbling mechanic- 
ally removes the germs, germ products, and germ-infested 
materials from contact with the delicate tissues which 
they are injuring. 
Germs are everywhere. When they meet favorable con- 
ditions they are capable of great harm. 
For example: the hands continually carry myriads of 
germs, which are harmless so long as the skin stays 
healthy and unbroken. But cut the skin and these germs 
rush into the flesh and then, unless checked, harm may 
begin — inflammation, soreness, pus, etc. 
Another example: the mouth is prolific of germs. If 
food collects between the teeth and decays, or if the 
membranes become unhealthy from any other causes, 
then these germs may produce inestimable harm. 


The same principle applies throughout the body 
Dioxogen is in accordance with the soundest and 
most advanced laws of Hygiene and prophylactic 

(disease-preventing) cleanliness. 


Sold everywhere only in original sealed packages at 
popular prices. An interesting booklet mailed free. 


The Oakland Chemical Co. 
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MABIE, TODD & CO.’S 


LIE 


is based upon two vital 
points of difference: 


The Gold Pen— 


is the finest ever put into a Fountain 
Pen. 14 K. Gold with an Indium 
point —strong and non-corrosive— 
smooth and easy in action. 


The Feed— 


is the only natural and practical 
feed from both above and below, 
the Gold Pen Point thus supplying 
the ink in an even, constant flow. 


These points make the SWAN Fountain Pen 
unique and by far the best you can buy for 
every purpose. It always writes when you 
want it to write. There is a SWAN Fountain 
Pen for every hand; prices range from $2.50 up. 


Our guarantee goes with every SWAN Foun- 
tain Pen. Write for our illustrated booklet. 


Mabie, Todd & Co. Dept. P 


Established 1843. 


17 Maiden Lane, New York. 149 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
London. Paris. Brussels. Manchester. 





H. O. WILBUR & SONS 
ufacturers 


Cocoa Man 
222 Bread Street 


A Genuine Red: Cedar 


Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Window Seat Chest 


This chest is a beautiful dull-red natural finish, heavily bound with 
wide bands, and old. -headed copper rivets. 
utility attained 


¥ Prepa: 
and paying return freight if > 
different styles and prices. Sold DIRECT from factory. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST 00., 65, Statesville, N. 0. 
—=PATENTS that PROTECT. 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps. 
R.S. & A.B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 

















serve. He could have ont ane 
sages @ year ago, sa: Ww i ut 
Congress in this one t has made the 
muss, and they would have put it down as 
a Presidential eccentricity and let it go at 
that. Now that his star is they 
have become as brave as lions and have 
suddenly discovered fourteen ways they 
can be insulted. ae quoting the old 
the-king-is-dead-long-live-the-king gag,and 
every time the name of the President is 
joe gery boca of them np he Ange we 
and say na things abou ’ e 
consider him water over the dam, and that 
accounts for this sudden access of courage. 
They have taken this sort of thing for six 
years and six months without an audible 
murmur. Now it is different, It is only a 
few weeks more, and they are howling up 
and down the aisles of Congress, and ye 
ng improcetnon sad eeomng enling 
commi' , and shou ev m 
‘Impeach him!’ to ‘ Liar!’ — 

“Tt is a simple proposition: Con 
can’t get any more out of the President, 
and the President can’t get any more out 
of Congress, so both of them are out in the 
open, telling their real names and letting 
go thoughts that have been kept hermet- 
ically sealed for years for obvious reasons 
of policy. It was a sort of a shock to the 
President, for he has been the Big Noise 
for so long it took him quite a spell to 
understand that there was any m or 
body of oe | who would say him nay. 
He had looked on Congress in its true 
light, as a lot of men who hated him and 
were afraid to say so. Naturally, he hated 
Congress, and when it came to the last - 
of his merry-go-round he decided it woul 
be well enough to let a few 
compliments for this ly of lawmakers, 
wel way of final a oy —_ 

ongress would say no , openly, 
and he would get away with it, as usual. 

“But he forgot one thing—that was 
that he is going out of office on March 
fourth. He forgot that these men wu 
there on the Hill, being politicians an 
knowing the enormous power of the Gov- 
ernment, had pocke' their pride and 
worked him for what they could. He for- 
got they had been getting sorer and sorer 
year by year, and were only waiting for 
Ae gy BH - FH FT, 

ulp. in arrogance o wer, 
mi as he would say ‘ Dee-light-ed!’ 
to a bunch of visiting schoolma’ams, he 
whip across one on the secret service 
and the horrible outrage that Congress had 
perpetrated in restricting the operations of 
that body of sleuths to the field provided 
by law. He had been using the secret 
service for all sorts of investigations. I 
am told that in the course of his various 
investigations the President has had up 
to four thousand men at work at one time, 
all on the secret service rolls. These, and 
other detectives, gave him his opportunity 
to _—s we any | oe > the coun- 
try is doing. us, in protesting against 
this limitation of the os of the secret 
service men he didn’t stop with the pro- 
test, but said to himself: ‘Oh, well, I’ll 
just hand them one Pipe | knock for 
Sock,’ and he stuck in that sentence about 
the reason Con wanted to limit the 
operations of the secret service was 
cause Congress was afraid the secret 
service men might investigate Congress. 
It really didn’t amount to much. It was 
what is known as a sti —what we used 
to call a grind in our co days. 

‘‘However, it was enough. Congress, 
laboring for all these years with accumu- 
lated hatred of the autocratic, despotic, 
oh-you-serfs attitude of the President, 
blew its head off. Here was a chance for a 
come-back. Here was a chance to tell the 
President of the United States, officially, 
what almost ev man in Congress had 
been thinking and saying, unofficially, for 
years. Congress rose up on its hindlegs 
and bayed. Shall this body remain supine 
under this vicious, this unwarranted, this 
untrue attack on its integrity, its individ- 
ual and collective honor, its character and 
its everything else? Not on your ever- 
lasting life, particularly as Roosevelt will 
be an ex-President in a few months anyhow, 
and there is nothing to be lost by a 
it back to him, with such venom as coul 
be put in. 

“Do not think our President is not on 
his job every minute of the day. When he 
heard that the House was to proceed with 
his castigation on a certain Friday he 
pulled off one of those tricks which have 
made him famous as the greatest master 
of the art of publicity and.of the strategy 
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Grape Juice 


It is no argument for grape juice 
to say that it suggests grapes. 

Grape juice that has the real, 
rich, grape flavor, the delicate acids, 
the nourishing and invigorating 
qualities which nature stores in the 
gtape, must be the juice of the 
grape—not juice made from the 
grape. 

Welch’s Grape Juice is the juice 
as you find it in the choicest, full 
ripe, growing Concords. It is the 
grapes less the skins, seeds and 
fibrous pulp. 

You know this by its true grape 
aroma, its rich red color, its delicious 
flavor and its invigorating and 


nourishing effect. 
If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s, send $3.00 
for trial dozen pints, express prepaid east of Omaha. 


Booklet of forty delicious ways of using Welch’s 
Grape Juice free. Sample 3-0z. bottle by mail, 1oc. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N.Y. 








|| Fatigue 


Monarch Light Touch is not 
a mere “‘talking point.’’ It is 
a mechanical fact. 


Monarch Light Touch means 
ce ° > b 

all day efficiency’’— no mid- 
afternoon letting down of the 
operator’ s- speed through mus- 
cular weariness. 


Monarch 
Light Touch 


increases the output—permits the 
production of more work in a day 
and therefore reduces the cost of 
typewriting to the employer. 





Monarch Light Touch and other 
Monarch features are well worth 
learning about. Let us give you 


a demonstration. Write for illus- 
trated descriptive literature. 


: The Monarch Typewriter Company 


Executive Offices, Monarch Typewriter Building 
300 Broadway, New York 


Branches and dealers throughout the world. 





























HOW TO BUILD 


Concrete Silos 


Do you want a silo? Do not think 
of building one, or any other farm 
building, without learning of the won- 
derful advantages of Concrete. Why 
it is cheaper and better; fire, weather 
and vermin proof; and why it will 
stand forever, without insurance and 
without repairs. 

Valuable book on Silo building, 
and other uses for Concrete sent free. 

Address 


Association 
American 
Portland 
Cement 


Mfrs. 


1329 Land 
Title Blidg., 


Pa. 

















2 Unused Pictorial Stamps Free P22 77e si stoscies ont 
Price List. 116 foreign, all 
different, including 8 unused French Colonial and used from all parts 
ofthe Globe 10c. 100 Stamps from 100 Countries mounted in a pocket 
album 50c, 1000 hinges Sc. Approval sheets 50% commission. 


New England Stamp Co. 44 Washington Bldg., Boston. 
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of scattering the enemies’ fire in the 
known world. In order that the news- 
papers would not devote all their Wash- 
ington space to the rumpus in the House, 
and knowing that, for sheer news value, 
the attack part of the speeches would be 
far more prominently printed than the 
defense part, he d to on the 
front pages himself, and he re his 
message to the Senate, with the Tillman 
collection of letters and photographs, for 
publication on the same m as the 
speeches in the House would pub- 
lished. The stuff had been originally 
marked for release for a later day, but the 
President knows -his way around. 
undivided interest of the country next 
day was not concentrated on the castiga- 
tion he got in the House. Nay, not so. 
Half of the attention of the country was 
concentrated on the Tillman letters and 
the President’s remarks thereon, where- 
upon T. Roosevelt handed one to the 
Senate, to Tillman, to the House and to 
everybody in the mess. 

“Following hard on this, while the 
House was still fomenting wrath and cuss- 
ing him volubly, and while the Senate was 
considering what to do, because, not only 
was the Senate up to its neck in the secret 
service investigation business and its 
consequent ramifications, but, also, the 
President had told that greatest delibera- 
tive body in the world to go chase itself 
when it demanded some information 
about certain Executive action, holdin 
it was none of the Senate’s dod. 
business, and the greatest deliberative 
body in the world was rubbing its com- 
bined forehead and_ sputtering: ‘Well, 
well! What will he do next?’ the Presi- 
dent showed the Senate, the House and 
everybody else what he would do to get 
back in the lime-light by hopping out 
gaily one morning at 3:40  o’clock, 
riding horseback to Warrenton, Virginia, 
and back again, some ninety-eight miles, 
in a sleet storm, ostensibly to prove to the 
‘oeming naval and army officers, who 

ave been required to ride ninety miles in 
three days or get the sack, that it was 
no hardship for their Commander-in-Chief 


| to ride almost a hundred miles in one day. 


“I have watched T. Roosevelt operate 
every year of the seven he has been in 
Washington, and I know that any person, 


vm | Congress, or any set of statesmen, 
politi 


cians or publicists who think they 
can pry him out of the lime-light have 
another Yo? coming. It is not in the 
cards. e has the center of the stage 
and he is going to hold it until the cur- 
tain comes down on March fourth, next. 
He has used the secret service, used all 
the other kinds of detectives the Govern- 
ment employs, such as agents of the Land 
Office, agents of the Department of Jus- 
tice, Post-Office inspectors, special agents 
of the customs, internal revenue sleuths, 
detectives for the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions and all the rest, used them to a 
fare-you-well, and he has more asso 
kinds of information tucked away in his 
files than even Congress dreams. her- 
more, he will not hesitate to use it.” 

“But,” I said, ‘chow do he and Mr. 
Taft stand?” 

“That is another thing that is coming 
off,” Feather replied. ‘‘Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Taft are now, publicly, great 
friends, but Mr. Taft is showing an inclina- 
tion to pick out his own Cabinet and to do 
things his own way, and Mr. Roosevelt 
cannot understand that. Mr. Roosevelt 
wanted Mr. Taft to put Loeb in his Cab- 
inet. Mr. Taft demurred, although he 
could not find a better man than Loeb, so 
far as experience and ability go. 
velt could not understand it. Stories 
have been printed about the impending 
strained relations, or the present existence 
of them, but they have been denied by 
both sides. However, Mr. Roosevelt has 
said he did think Taft shouldn’t begin the 
Taft Administration before the Roosevelt 
Administration isended, and, probably, Mr. 
Taft thinks that Mr. Roosevelt shouldn’t 
try to run the Taft Administration before 
it ins. 

““Taft must shake himself out from 
under the Roosevelt influence or he will 
always be heldas a sort of atwelfth carbon- 
copy of a President. I understand one 
way he intends to show it is by canning all 
the present Cabinet. I am told he intends 
to make a clean sweep, or that, in any 
event, not more than one or two will hold 
over. One may. I do not think any more 
can. That is good politics for Taft. He 
has got to be a substance, not a shadow.” 
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Hl" Address Standard Sanitary ™Mf.Co., Dept.B - Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. —) 


Offices and Showrooms 
Louisville: 325-329 West Main St. 
iaduct, 


in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street, 
titre’ Pittsburgh: | New Orleans: Cor. Bar: 
E.C. 949 Penn Ave. 


% and St. Joseph Sts. 
Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road SE. 
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Of Course literally this is J 
impossible but 
ractically it is a fact. The 
Duperior Window Tent is so 
made that while your body is 

enjoying the comforts of a ff 
warm room, only the face 
comes in contact with the crisp, 
out-door air, which enables you 
to get all the benefits derived 
from out-door sleeping with 
none of the dangers and dis- 
advantages of sleeping in tents, 
on roofs or porches; also 
shielded from rain, snow, drafts 
or any other exposures. Sleep 
4 in nature's pure, fresh air = 

arise invigorated, re! a 

robust. For full particulars, 
also illustrations of this inex- 

pensive out-door device, 


CABINET MFG.CO. 
Dept. 24, Quincy, Ill. j 





A new system 
sonal Stationery at less than one-third the price others baw 
let me send free samples 3%! tow" 


at the LOW price 
and high quality. Also Business and Stationery. 





FRED H. McCLURE, Box E 462, Detroit, Mich. 


Complete Motor Boat 
$225 


The ideal family launch, ‘‘sale 
and sea- y."" Includes 
6h. p. single cylinder Du Brie 
gasoline engine with complete 
boat equipment including reverse gear, ready to run. Seats 10 per 
sons comfortably. length 18 ft., beam 4 ft. 9 in., draft 7 in., plank- 
ing % in. cypress. Frame, keel, keelson, sheer plank, deck sheer, 
deck, coaming and trimmings, white oak. Complete cockpit for 
— go Engine iently and ibly placed uni 
rw: deck. Biggest value ever offered. Nothing else at this 
price. And we have but a limited number. So us now, 
while you think of it, for the details. Also get our new GASOLINE 
and KEROSENE engine catalogs. 


DuBrie Motor Co., 437 Guoin St., Detroit, Mich. 
[SSE SSS ae 








FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN POULTRY 
And Squabs. Tellsh and grow big. 


ow to start in small 


Itry. Quotes lowest prices on pure-bred fowls, eggs 
hatching, incubators and brooders. Mailed for 4 
cents. F. Foy, Box 12, Des Moines, Iowa. 


PATENT AND TRADE-MARKS 





obtained in the shortest possible 
e. 25 years’ experience. Write for free information. 
SHEPHERD & CAMPBELL, 215 McGill Bldg., Washington, D.0 








Williams 


Judge a Shaving Stick 
by its lather. That’s 
the crucial test that 


proves the supremacy 
of Williams’. 


Mailed by us postpaid on receipt of 
25c., if your druggist fails to supply 
you. Trial sise for fifty 
shaves) sent postpaid for 4c. in stamps 


Tue J. B. WittraMs Co., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Shaving 
Stick 


Nickeled 
Box 
Hinged 
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the 
Card . Contest closes March ist, 
909. Letters should be as short as possible, 


each letter should tell about a plan of entertain 
ment for one evening only. 

The twenty best letters with names of prize-win- 
ners will be published in a booklet which we will 
mail to all ig It costs nothing to compete 
inthiscontest. There is nothing to buy. Machines 
will be shipped to winners, express prepaid. 

The LITTLeBUCKEYe's a machine with a pow- 
erful light and strong lens which reflects post-cards, 
photographs, clippings from newspapers, magazines 
or books, pen and ink drawings on plain paper, 
colored pictures from the comic papers, showingthem, 
on a sheet, ified one hundred and sixty times. 

All machines are complete with lamps and con- 
nections to attach to gas jet or electric light fixture, 
or for homes without either we furnish machines 
with improved acetylene generator, 

To aid contestants, we will send our free booklet 
“S$” upon request. The LITTLeBUCKEYe is sold 
by ing photo supply houses, department stores, 
toy stores and hardware dealers almost everywhere. 
Where dealers do not handle them we ship direct, 
prepaying express charges. 


The Buckeye Stereopticon Co., Cleveland, Ohio 























Your Introduction 
to New Customers 


will result in sales 
when your printed lit- 

erature is equal to 
personal sales- 















manship. 

Let us aid you 
to present your 
goods through 
your advertisements, 
catalogs, booklets, etc., 
in the most pleasing 
and convincing manner 
by giving you illustra- 
tions and engravings of 
the highest quality. 

DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 
Barnes-Crosby Company 
BE. W. HOUSER, Pres. 
Artists—Engravers—Catalog Makers 

215 Madison St., Chicago 


Branch Offices in fifteen principal cities. 
CUMAATVOCAUUGUNAUUUHOUUUHHNANOOOOOUUUMRENEEHEUEE 


TL MADE S12 bs 


From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 















are coining money— 
selling from 50 to 500 sets 
Send your 


ig] unnecessary. 
‘ou how to make to 
; fio a day. OUTFIT 
to workers. ° 
i) THOMAS MFG.CO. 


: } 426 Home Bidg. 
t Dayton, Ohio 


ARITHMETIC 


SELF-TAUGHT. 
Pet eed fee fey volume fos 
ve not had the opportunity 
Karaing this subject thoroughly, or who 
pg ‘gotten what they once learned. 
= oe no teacher. 


This 
sent postpaid, for OO Cents, 
(stamps accepted), leather binding, $1. 


GEO. A. ZELL: BOO: 
Est. 1870. 4470 W-Bellepl. Be cents ao, 


BEST BIRDS, BEST EGGS,’ 
4 LOWEST PRICES 


Ail leading varieties pure-pred Chick- 
ens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. Largest 
Poultry Farm in the world. Fowls Northern- 
raised, healthy and vigorous. Fowls, Eggs 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for 
our big 132-p; book, ‘Poultry For Profit,” 
full of pictures. It tells you how to raise 
zy F pen one mae b s fully. Send 

cents for the to cover postage. 
J.W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 12, PREEFORT, ILL. 


ATENTS SECURED OR OUR ATTOR- 
NEY FEE RETURNED 
four 22 sketch for free search of Patent Office records. 
Se Peaks ovat free. How to Obtain a Patent, Fortunes in 
Tie] Saswanted) at Pay and What to Invent (containing list of 


Vietor J. Evans & Co., Washington, D. C.( Formerly Evans, Wilkens & Co.) 
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“Your Own Fire 
Department on 
Your Own 


eS oar ; 
Premises inexpensive frame. 





Ajax Fire ENGINE Works: 


at once what we might ex 


in diameter. Then we drenched the w 


wrong and water the king. 
e 


Respectfully, 


97 East Liberty Street 








at OUR Expense 


of them allowed to go near the place where the engine was store: 


the fire was out. Total time in answering the alarm, 

7 minutes. This test consumed less than % of the capacity of the engine. 
After some trouble we started the fire again but the material would not burn readily with the chémical on it, and we a 7 oe 

could not get as good a fire, but the engine only looked at it this second time, and the fire was out again. y 
We then directed the stream across the field and found your claim of throwing a stream 80 feet is not an idle ar) 

boast. It did fully that for us, and on the last part of the charge where we would naturally suppose the pressure o) , Pa oe 

would be at its weakest point. Nothing but praise is now hear f Y 

We feel safer with the AJAX with us. 

enclose check for the machine, and please ‘et us know your price on two more. 


Ajax Fire Engine Works 


THE 


AJAX 


1— Saves water damage. 
2—Throws a powerful chemi- 
cal stream 8o feet. 
3—Will readily extinguish oil, paint, 
tar, turpentine, and other fires on which 
water has little or no effect. 


4— Has a capacity of 50 gallons of chemical 
solution—equivalent to thousands of pails of water 


in fire fighting efficiency. 


5—Generates carbonic acid gas which acts as a blanket, 
and spreads over a wide area, often getting where water 
cannot reach, and thus extinguishes a concealed fire. 
6—Is operated instantly by one man; requires no attention when 
not in use; costs practically nothing to maintain. 
7—Costs only about a dollar to recharge after using—and the chemicals 


can be obtained at any drug store. 


8—-Has % as much capacity as a City Fire Department Chemical Engine and 
will therefore extinguish nearly as large a fire—yet the cost of the ‘‘AJAX”’ is only 
a small fraction of the cost of the City Fire Department Chemical Engine, because the 
AJAX for private use (or for small Towns) only needs to be mounted on a comparatively 
You undoubtedly know that these City Fire Department Chemical 
Engines extinguish a majority of all the fires in the United States to-day. 


We Gladly Send the 


AJAX Chemical Fire Engine 


on 30 Days’ Free Trial 


Make YOUR Own Tests We will send you a machine, and also three charges of 
chemicals, freight prepaid by us, and will allow you 30 days’ 


This gives you an opportunity to build a big 
test fire—as big as you like, and composed of whatever materials you desire—and then note 
how easily, quickly, and effectively the AJAX will extinguish same. 
entirely satisfactory, it may be returned at our expense. 


WHAT A TOWN FIRE DEPARTMENT SAYS: 


free trial. 


AdequateFire Protection 


For Factories, Towns, Mills, Country Homes, Public Institutions, Stores, Etc. 


This Type 
for 

Towns and 
Cities 

now having 
little or no 
protection 





“Your Own Fire 


Department on 
Your Own 


Premises” 


If machine is not 


City oF Tropico, CALIFORNIA, October 12th, 1908, a 


would burn readily, and around this we placed dry brushwood and against this placed boards, making a cone over 12 feet high by 10 feet Sy 
hole with kerosene oil for a half hour before lighting the pile. o¢ 
The men, none of whom had ever handled a chemical engine of any kind, did not know when the pile was to be lit, nor were any 
| until the alarm was sounded. We lit the fire at 7:17, allowed it to burn 
until the entire mass was in a fierce blaze, and at 7:25 I fired the pistol and the men left the pool room where they were engaged in a 
ame, went to the engine house and brought the es to the fire—4% minutes were taken in doing this and in 24% minutes more é 
i ringing the engine a full City block in distance, and extinguishing fire, was 


from even the fogies who thought chemical was 


Gentlemen :—The 50 gallon Ajax Chemical Engine sent by you on approval reached us last Thursday in good condition. As I desired to know & 4 
t to get from the engine in case of necessity arising for actual use at a-fire, I decided to test it at once. This we did Fi“ 
on Saturday when we built a pile of very inflammable material around a high cone of packing boxes filled with every kind of scrap stuff that oe 
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77S Ten Days’ Free Trial 


We ship on approval, without a cent de- 
posit, peight prepaid. DON’T PAY 
A CENT if you are not satisfied after 
using the bicycle 10 re - 
a bicycle or a pair 
Do Not Buy of tires from anyone 
at any ice until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 
prices and marvelous new offers. 
t is all it will cost you to 
e write a postal and every- 
im, thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
™ return mail. You will get much valuable 
information. Do not wait, write it now. 
4 RES, joaster-Brakes, Built-up- 
Y Wheels and all sundries at Aal/ usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. M-55, Chicago 










DO YOU WANT TO 


Make More Money? 


More than many a man makes at a trade? 
Do you want to make extra money in your 
spare time? We want Agents for the 


RADIUMITE scxixe STROP 


A new discovery, covered by 16 patents. The most 
popular and quickest selling specialty ever put 
out. Anybody can sell it at sight. Big value 
for the money. Guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion or money back. Fine 0 

with every Strop. Let 

us show you how to make from §3 to $10 a 
day. No experience necessary. Outfit free 
to workers. Write today. 


R. Thomas Mig. Co., 314 Barney Bik., Dayton, 0. 





The Little Money Maker 


Makes you a Profit of 140%. Sells a vest 
pocket bon of matches for 1 cent. Saves 
giving away of matches. Convenient for 
customers. Occupies very small space 
and looks well on counter. 

If your jobber doesn’t keep it, send us 
$7. for machine and 720 boxes of 
matches, freight prepaid. Kepeat orders 
for matches at $3.00 per case (720 boxes) 
f.o. b. St. Louis. Wholesale Prices fur- 
nished on application. 

Agents Wanted in Every City 


Laclede Manufacturing Co. 4& 
521 Merchants-Laclede Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Ao 




























Public Utility Bonds 
Of Exceptional Merit 

First: Because they are serial, i. ¢., a 

part of the principal — each year, be- 


ginning five years after their date, and 
this without the release of any part of the 








security. 
Second: Because the earnin 
of the property is an established and 





is already at the rate of more than three 
times the present annual interest charge 
and exceeds by 50% the average annual 
requirement for both principal and interest. 

Third: Because the net earnings for the 
year 1908 exceeded our estimates by almost 
15%, and exceeded the actual net earnings 
fer the year 1907 by over 30%. 

Fourth: Because you can buy these 
bonds now to ret you the excellent return 
of 54%. This gives you not only a high 
rate of interest, but a practically assured 
profit on your investment when the out- 
standing bonds are reduced by the serial 
payments, 

Complete information about these 
Bondsand the operationofourSerial Plan 
will be furnished to investors on request. 


Ask for Circular No. 625 U 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
181 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 























Earning Power of Money 


Don't place money in speculative investments. 
Consider, first and always, the safety of your 
principal, Remember that as high wages are 
usually paid to men engaged in dangerous call- 
ings,so, too, high interest is frequently offered to 
attract money into unsafe or untried enterprises, 

. describes a care- 
Our Bond Circular No. 2 fully selected list 
of investments of demonstrated value, yielding 
about 444 to 5 per cent., having a reasonably 
broad market and promising increasing value. 
Copies furnished upon application. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
Investment Bankers 


William and Pine Streets, New York 
Branch Offices : Albany, N. Y.—Chicago, Ill.—Boston, Mass. 




















REASONS FOR BUYING BONDS 


Bonds offer the largest possible choice 
for the safe and profitable investment of 
money. 

Savings Banks and Trustees are usually 
restricted in the purchase of bonds to those 
netting only from 3% to 4% %. 

The individual investor or the business 
house investing its surplus, however, can 
buy bonds of unquestioned security payin 
from 4 to 5% %, readily convertible into cas 
and likely to show a profit. 

We have bonds for all classes of invest- 
ors. Send for descriptive circular. 


ADAMS & COMPANY 
Bankers 


13 Congress Street Boston 








-—— Readers of ——— 


Investment News 


will find “The Weekly Financial Review” of 
J. S. Bache & Co. of value in keeping informed 
as to the Securities they have bought or intend 
to buy. “The Weekly Financial Review” is 
a small four-page Editorial Sheet, which treats 
broadly and without prejudice current events in 
the Financial, Commercial and Political World 
as they bear upon Securities and other Invest- 
ments and is of Interest and value to Investors 

Business Men. The Review will on application 
be mailed regularly without charge to those inter- 
ested. j. S. Bache & Co. (Members N. Y. Stock 
Exchange), Bankers, 42 Broadway, New York 




























FRACTIONAL LOTS 


We make a specialty of executing orders for all 
Stocks listed on New York Stock Exchange in 
Fractional Lots from one share upward. 
Write for circular A 19. 
Daily Market Letter sent on request. 


J. F. PIERSON, JR., & CO. 


(Members of the New York ) 
66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


‘Handmade Silk Lace 


direct from China, 25 to 50 cents per yard, 1 to 24% 
inches wide, Send twenty-five cents fortwo hand- 
some drawn work doilies on finest linen. 


Exporting Co.,No. 2 Broadway, Shanghai, Chiaa. 
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Your Savings 


Recent Industrial Bonds 


bond market is sometimes a fair 
reflection of industrial conditions. 
When times are good the great indus- 
trial corporations need money to meet the 


requirements of in usiness, and 
issue bonds. In times of depression they 
refrain from issuing bonds, for the reason 


that the prevailing rates for money are so 
high that it is next to impossible to float 
bonds. The condition of the mon 
market, however, is always the basic 
regulator of the investment market. 

money is abundant and cheap, as it has 
been for some time, there is usually a good 
demand for bonds, because people can get a 
larger return from such securities than they 
can get from money loaned out. Hence, 
at such times, new issues of bonds make 
their appearance. 

It is opportune to turn this week to 
some recent issues of industrial bonds, not 
only because they afford opportunities for 
the profitable employment of money, but 
also use this seems to be a season for 
the purchase of this particular type of 
security. The industrial bond is a man’s 
investment, because it is more or less 
speculative. Its value depends upon the 
state of business, and, since most industries 
have good and bad seasons, it follows that 
the price of the bond fluctuates. Women 
should not, as a rule, buy industrial bonds 
because of this same fact. But for business 
men who are not made nervous by shiftin 
market conditions the industrial bon 
usually offers a chance for a fair profit on 
the principal, and affords at the same time 
a very satisfactory return. 

Few industrial bonds attain the place in 
the investment field occupied by the United 
States Steel Corporation Sinking Fund 5s, 
which are ed as a standard invest- 
ment security and are held by both men and 
women. Some institutions are ge og 
of industrial bonds of the very type, 
for the reason that the face interest rate is 
high and adds materially to the investor’s 
income. The usual interest rate on such 
bonds is five per cent, but sometimes it 
is six per cent. 


New Securities With High Yields 


During the past six months there have 
been some important issues of industrial 
bonds. For the purpose of illustration the 


—— will be used as types: 

United Fruit 414 per cent Sinking Fund 
Gold Debenture, due July 1, 1923. This 
bond is dated January 1, 1909. The 
interest is payable January and July. The 
total amount of this issue is $4,250,000. 
It may be had in denominations of five 
hundred and a been =. _ 
company operates e: ively in Cen 
America, the West Indies ra: f Cuba. The 
object of the issue is to purchase seven 
steamships for the company’s use. This 
bond may be bought at 96 and interest, 
which would make the yield about 4.90 per 
cent. 

American Agricultural Chemical Com- 

ay First Moi Convertible 5s, due 

tober 1, 1928. ‘These bonds are dated 
October 1, 1908. The interest is payable 
April and October. The authorized issue 
is twelve million dollars. The bond is 
secured by a first mee on all real 
estate and plants owned by the company, 
which now operates twenty-five factories 
for the manufacture of fertilizer, glue and 
allied products. Five phosphate mining 
roperties are also covered by the mortgage. 
he bond is convertible into six per cent 
cumulative preferred stock of the company, 
par for tae accrued interest and accrued 
dividends to be adjusted at the time of the 
conversion. This bond may be had at 
9614 and interest, which would make the 
yield about 5.30 per cent. 

United States Rubber Goong Col- 
lateral Trust Sinking Fund 6s, due Decem- 
ber 1, 1918. The interest is payable June 
and December. These bonds are part of 
an authorized issue of twenty million 
dollars, of which five million dollars are not 
to be issued now. The proceeds of the 
issue are used to refund an issue of Funding 
Notes and an issue of Debentures, and to 
increase the working capital generally of 
our largest merger of rubber interests. e 
bonds are secured by a deposit of shares in 
subsidiary companies having a par e 
of $44,426,300, and also by the pledge of 
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CLUETT SHIRTS are made to fit every 
man—be he very thin or be he very stout. 
If you are out of the ordinary, one way 


or the other, you can find your fit in 
a Cluett Shirt. $1.50 and up. (s ina‘) 


Sold only underthe CLUETT label. An interesting booklet,‘‘ Today’s Shirt,” sent free. 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Makers of Arrow Collars, 459 River Street, Troy, N.Y. 
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Grippe Time. 
If you would avoid grippe, 
colds, rheumatism, pneumonia 
your feet. This is 
im tive; any doctor will 
youso. There’s noreason 
for having wet feet. It’s amat- 
terof shoes. It’sthisway. You 
havetobuyshoes, whynot buy 


The Worth 










DAVID CUMMINGS Cushion 
(Pres. The Cummings Co. 
Maker oS set heme Sole Shoe 
and not only be protected from 
wet, but have the most restful, 
comfortable shoes you ever 
wore. No 
for the cushion sole; Here’s to the Widow of Fifty 


it’s one of thethings that 
makes The Worth Cush- 
fon Sole Shoe the best shoe 
purchase 


Here’s to the Flaunting, Extravagant Queen 
And Here’s to the Housewife that's Thrifty.” 


Wé&B 
Swedish #4!R, POWDER 


keeps the hair in splendid condition. 






I/ your dealer wil not 
supply you we'll sell 
direct. 


you Send his name 
x and get our Catalogne. sive Be, $00 Oy mae Cn and Ce ‘ie 
THE CUMMINGS COMPANY pel zone Caples wont supply youn 
406 V Washington 











WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept.8,170 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 


Moving Picture Machines 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
570 V Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





























Cents trial 13 wks. 

> aoe we ah You Can Make Bid 

national weekly ° Ce) ou 

the important news Stereopticons ‘e re MONEY Entertais- 
of the world is stated Ne a.» : Ss OS the Public. 
clearly, fairly and briefly, for busy readers. Many special 4 Nothing Boris tae 
a paper te home” @L.yens takes piace of 6S to #4 page. with small” capa 
THE year; takes p! ¥ 
Try it. 18 weeks for 15e. Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. Westart you, furnish- 





and explicit instruc 

NOS) tions at a surprisingly 

THE FIELD I8 LARGE, comprising the regular theate 
comprisin: 

local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 


Around the World Cruise 


By S.S. ARABIC, 16,000 Tons, OCT. 16 
30 TOURS TO EUROPE $250 UP 
F. C, CLARK, Times Building, New York 


North Dakota Farm Mortgages Pay 6% 


I Have Loaned $1,500,000 on the Farms and 
Never Lost a Cent—Never Even Foreclosed. 


I have loaned over $1,500,000 to private investors farmer. I know for what purpose he wants the money, 
withouta sin e default of principal ox interest onNorth and in no case do I loan more than 40 per cent of 4 
Dakota farm lands, and never had to foreclose. I sell t valuation. 

m of that kind, all on rich farms in the seven I offer. em 
counties surrounding my home. They are exactly the here and am in constant touch wii property 
same kind of — ag 5 cat — — | —_ ouser, I — ar 000 your service. ould like t 
companies n cent. I sell them you have or more that you wi 

poy a mycninnps pear han ob el invest in the best security and that will earn 6 per cent 
nm which these mort- . 


I know personally every farm u write me for list No. 1 
gages ase issued. Iam phonon y acquainted withthe WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, Lisbon, North Dakota 
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KEITH CO.,Architects i280 


| ASafe Plan for the Small 


Investor to Follow 


For more than a quarter of a century, we 
have furnished our first farm mortgages to 


Banks and Trust Companies 


for the investment of their funds, thus evidencing 
the esteem in which our securities are held 
discriminating investors. The individual who 
has accumulated a small fund can wisely follow 
the judgment of those experienced men who direct 
the affairs of conservative financial institutions, 

A booklet containing a list of banks and expressions 

of approval from our clients in all parts of the country, 

will be sent free on request. Please ask for booklet E. 


E. J. LANDER & COMPANY, Grand Forks, N. D. 


506 | INVESTMENTS 


Post Offices and Postal Routes 
make it safer and easier to send 
and receive mone a mail than to carry it short 
distances. Our LOCATION is the advantage that 
enables usto pay 5 # onsums employed in safe, sound 
real estate mortgage loans; and the mails enable 
every patron near or distant toshare this advantage. 
Supervised by the New York 
Banking Department, secured by 
assets of $1,800,000, strengthened 
by the prestige of more than fifteen 
years’ success, this Company is a 
reliable medium for the investment 
of your capital, however small or 
large. Write for full information. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
ITimes Bldg., Broadway & 42dSt., New York 


Don’t Speculate—Invest 


in the safest of all known securities, 


City, County and School Bonds 
%—4—5—6—%® 

Sold for cash or on easy monthly payments 

Your principal is safe, your interest sure, and your 

investment readily convertible into cash any time. 


Whether you have large or small amounts to 
invest, write us. Booklet, etc., FREE. 


THE NEW FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Dept. H, Columbus, Ohio 









































% Interest allowed on every 
Dollar you deposit with us 
You may withdraw at moment's notice. 
(6 percent allowed $100 time deposits.) 
Germania Bank as your Trustee holds 
over $2,000,000 approved first mort- 
grees as security as required- by State Laws. 


Not a dollar loss depositors in 18 years, 
“Sulky Dollar” bookl plains methods. 


Georgia State Savings Ass’n, 175 YorkSt., Savannah, Ga. 


Financing Enterprise 


A practical book by Francis Cooper, telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Cap’ alization, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
¢ only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
$4. Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31, 229 Broadway, N.Y. 


MONEY INSURED 


IF DEPOSITED WITH US 


interest _—_ Highest financial 
reference in America—over 20 years’ 
record. For further information, write 


Bankers’ Financing Co., Atlanta, Georgia 


_—_—————_—_ 
EXAMINATIONS will soon be held in 
every state. 46,712 appointments last 
year. Full information about all Gov't 


F and q recently used 
SERVICE by the Civil Service Commission free. 
Columbian Corresp. College, Washington, D. C. 






























mortgages on extensive prrtee. This 
bond at last sale brought 10: ‘3 and inter- 
on, waieh, makes the yield about 55% per 
cent. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Com 
First Mo: 5s, dated Nowaaker tl . 
1908, and due December 1, 1923. The 
interest is payable June and December. 
These bonds are secured by a first mort- 
gage on all real estate and plants owned b: 
the company and a pledge of capital nou 
of various subsi companies, including 
the Southern Cotton Oil Company. The 
company is an extensive manufacturer of 
acids, chemicals and fertilizers. On the day 
this article was written this bond sold for 
93 and interest, which make a yield of 
about 534 per cent. 

Although not technically industrial, it 
might be interesting to add to this list two 
foreign bonds which have come to fi 
in American bond transactions. ith 
relate to industrial development or to 
development that makes industry possible. 
PR a “4 is = ag geet States of Brazil, 

o Oo Paulo cent Lenn | 
Gold Bonds. They ate dibed January 1, 
1909, and are payable 1919. They are 
nteed unconditionally by the Federal 
overnment of Brazil and the interest is 
payable January and July. A feature of 
these bonds is that they may be had in 
denominations of $100, $250, $500 and 
upward. These bonds are a direct obliga- 
tion of Sao Paulo, the principal State of 
Brazil. The security is varied. The 
interest payments and semi-annual redemp- 
tion of a portion of the loan are provided 
for by a coffee export tax of five francs 
(about a dollar) a bag. The bonds are 
additionally secured by a first lien on 
seven million bags of coffee valued at 
approximately $77,000,000, owned by the 
State of Sao Paulo and now in warehouses 
in New York and European ports. This 
bond may be had at about 9514 and inter- 
est, which would make the yield about 55% 
per cent. 

The second foreign bond is known as 
the Sinking Fund 41% of the Institution for 
the Encouragement of Irrigation Works 
and Development of Agriculture. In other 
words, it is a Mexican Government irriga- 
tion bond, with principal, interest and 
sinking fund guaranteed by the Mexican 
Government. It matures November 1, 
1943. It may be had in denominations of 
$100 and upward. Interest is payable 
May and November. The proc of the 
issue, which aggregates $20,000,000, are 
used for Mexican internal development. 
The bond may be had at about 9214 and 
interest, which would make the yield about 
4.95 per cent. 

Closely allied with industrial bonds are 
coal bonds, which have not hitherto been 
taken , ee this department. When care- 
fully selected they offer a good chance for 
investment, although many of them have 
the speculative feature which is attached to 
most industrial bonds. 


Some Disadvantages of Coal Bonds 


One very important fact to be remem- 
bered in buying a coal bond is that the 
company issuing it is selling a product that 
is being taken out of the ground and is, 
therefore, constantly diminishing in quan- 
tity. The company must not only have an 
ample sinking fund for the redemption of 
the bonds, but must have other undevelo 
territory for mining. The same should be 
true of timber companies that bring out 
bonds. One of the chief objections ay 
coal bonds is their lack of marketability. 
This is one reason why the best type is 
sometimes bought by institutions and then 
salted down for the interest they —, 
One type of coal bond is represented by 
that of the Somerset Coal Company First 
Mortgage Sinking Fund 5s, due in 1932. 
This company provides for a sinking fund 
of three cents for every ton of coal mined. 
This bond may be bought for 9414. and 
interest, which would make the yield about 
5.85 per cent. Another and more active 
type of coal bond is presented in the Ten- 
nessee Coal and Iron General Mo e 5s, 
due in 1951. This is practically an obliga- 
tion of the United States Steel Corporation, 
which controls the property. This bond 
sells for 105 and interest, which makes the 
yield approximately 4.60 per cent. At 
the present price it would offer little or 
no chance for — as to principal. It 
would simpl an income producer. 
Another coal bond of the active type is 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 


Sinking Fund 5s, due in 1943. The last | 
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ANNUAL SPECIAL SALE 


'OSTERMOOR 


Extra Thick French Edge 
MATTRESS 


SPECIAL PRICE REGULAR PRICE 


$1850 aalins 0 


Delivered 





















These 
Mattresses 
are the very 
softest and most 
luxurious we can 
make, built in the daintiest 
possible manner by our most 
expert specialists; represent in the 
very highest degree, the celebrated 
OSTERMOOR merit of excellence, and are 


a rare bargain both in price and quality. 


Mattresses all full size, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. 4 in. long, i” one 
or two parts, round corners, five-inch inseamed borders, French 
Rolled Edges, as illustrated. 

. Filling is especially selected Ostermoor Sheets, all hand-laid, 
closed within ticking entirely by hand sewing. 

Weight, full 60 Ibs. each, 15 lbs. more than regular. 

Coverings, beautiful Mercerized French Art Twills—finest 
quality, pink, blue, yellow, green or lavender, plain or figured. High- 
grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped in linen effect, or the 
good old-fashioned blue and white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. 


Price $18.59 Each 


From Your Ostermoor Dealer 


Or if he has none in stock, we will ship direct, express prepaid, 
same day check is received by us. 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the U. S. 
: Offered only while they last; first come, first served. 
The supply is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D, 


When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice of color of covering, 
in case all you like are already sold, as there will be no time for correspondence. 


Regular Ostermoor Mattress, 4-inch border, 4 ft. 6 in. size, in two parts, costs 
$15.50. The $30. French Edge Mattress is two inches thicker, weighs 15 Ibs. 
more, has round corners—soft Rolled 
Edges—closertufts, finercovering, and 
is much softer and far more resilient. 

Send your name on a postal for 
our free descriptive book, ‘*The Test 
of Time,’’ a veritable work of art, 
144 pages in two colors, profusely 
illustrated; it’s well worth while. 


Ostermoor & Company 
101 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down 
Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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Hot 
Liquids 
Hot 
For 24 
Hours 





The . 
THERMOS 
Bottle 


through its great usefulness has become a neces- 
sity in every home. It is equally useful and 
indispensable in winter and summer. Hot drinks 
cured into the Thermos Bottle will be kept hot 
‘or 24 hours in a freezing temperature. And this 
same bottle will keep cold drinks cold for three 
days in the hottest weather. Mothers can keep 
sterilized or pastearized milk for baby at feeding 
temperature all day and all night. 

Indispensable for the sickroom in keeping food, 
medicines and compresses at the proper temper- 
ature for instant use, 

he necessary accompaniment of every outing 
or trip. 

The Thermos Bottle is the original. The new 
Split Thermos Case, covered by United States Pat- 
ents, enables you to quickly remove the bottle from 
the case for sterilizing or cleansing purposes. In 
case of breakage by accident Thermos Fillers can 
be purchased from the nearest dealer and bottle 
immediately repaired. 

The Thermos Pot for table use preserves all the delicate 
aroma of the coffee, tea, cocoa or any other hot drink so the 
second cup is just as delicious as the first, though served hours 

er preparation. Prevents the harmful over-cooking of tea 
and coffee due to keeping it warm » 1 keep 
iced tea, coffee, lemonade, etc., ice cold for hours and hours. 

If none of the 30,000 dealers who sell the Thermos Bottle is 
near enough to supply you, we will ship direct, prepaid, on 
receipt of price. Pints, $3.75; quarts, $5.75. 


Write for Booklet F 
AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. OF NEW YORK 
Cor. Breadway and 27th St., New York City 
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writing 


—~easiest 
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longest 
Backed bya half- 
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wearing. 


ti0n 
At. all stationers 


Estert Pen Mfg 


GREAT FALLS 


MONTANA 


The Most Promising City in the West. Send for 
Great Falls Folder, Judith Basin Folder or Sun 
River Government Irrigated Land Folder. Ad- 
dress Board of Commerce, Great Falls, Mont. 














STAMPS 108 all diff. , Transvaal, Servia, Brazil, Peru, 
Cape G.H., Mexico, Natal, Java, etc., and Al- 
bam,10c. 1090 Finely Mixed,20c. 65 diff. U.S. ,26e. 1000 
hinges, Se. Agts.wtd ,50perct. List Free. I buy stamps. 
©. Stegman, 5942 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








sale was at 95 and interest, which would 
make the yield about 5.25 per cent. 

This bond article would not be complete 
without reference to a recent the 
New York Stock The aliine, ak concerns 
every investor. This ruling, which went 
into effect January 1, 1909, is that all 
interest-bearing bonds must be traded in 
on the Exchange at ‘‘and interest” prices. 

only exception is income bonds. 
Heretofore, bonds were traded in on the 
Exchange at “flat” prices. The “flat” 
price, as already explained in this depart- 
ment, is the price that includes the interest 
from the time of the last interest date up 
to the time of the sale of the bond. The 
“and interest” price is the selling price, to 
which must be added the accrued interest 
from the last coupon date to the time of 
sale. The buyer gets this interest back 
when the next coupon comes due. 

Every investor ought to know how to 
get the ‘‘and interest” price from a “flat” 


rice. Let us take a five per cent $1000 
ond whose interest dates are Jan and 
July. It sold on April 1 for 92 flat. ere 


is three months’ accrued interest on this 
bond, or $12.50. Reduced to points (every 
point in a thousand dollar bond is $10), 
this is 144 points. To get the “and 
interest’’ price you simply deduct the 
accrued interest in points from the flat 
rice. In this concrete case it would leave 
24, which is the “and interest” price. In 
the booklet entitled ‘‘Bond Interest 
Tables,” which many bond houses give 
away as an advertisement, you can find 
computed accrued interest on bonds from 
one day to six months. 


SYSTEM IN . 
POLITICS 


(Continued from Page 4) 


remedies. At present, the noise of the 
movement is on the Jewish East Side of 
New York, the real growth among Ameri- 
cans of fairly old blood. 

A superficial observer would believe from 
the crowds which the meetings draw in 
that sepon, from the vigor of the cheering, 
from the length of the parades, that the 
Jewish East Side was the backbone of the 
Social Revolution. Many of the younger 
Hungarians, Russians and Polish Jews 
come here ardent Socialists at heart. 
Socialism, in the narrow lives of the 
European ghettos, is the only outlook to 
freedom, the only known theory of equal- 
ity. Even when they have not dared to 
give expression to their theories at home, 
the young Jewish emigrants are ready to 
air them the moment they step into a coun- 
— where opinion is not repressed?) Many 
others, who emigrated firm conservatives, 
become drunk with their first draft of lib- 
erty, go to the other extreme, and become 
rabid revolutionaries. The Jewish Daily 
Forward, whose politics is straight Socialist, 
has a circulation of nearly a hundred thou- 
sand—and most of its subscribers agree 
with its‘opinions. This movement of the 
young Jew away from the system of his 
fathers is a sore spot on the East Side. 
For, in general, when the Jew becomes a 
Socialist in politics he ceases to be ortho- 
dox in religion. The two systems do not 
seem to go together. To the orthodox of 
the older generation—the women who 
would be ashamed to show their own hair, 
the men who would eat cold poison rather 
than “‘treife’’ meat—this defection of a son 
or a daughter is a terrible grief. Every 
week some orthodox father has the burial 
service read for a child who has become a 
Socialist and an atheist, and has, therefore, 
died to Israel. Every day some Jewish son 
is disinherited for opinion’s sake. 

The Jewish East Side is impressionable 
and noisy. It takes only a squabble over 
rent or the tumbling of a a from a fire 
escape to start a riot there. These young 
Jewish Socialists are mighty shouters, en- 
during marchers and zealous attendants at 
meetings. Their politics has only one de- 
fect from the practical point of view—few 
of them are voters. During the cam- 
an a Nag a mt with one who 

ows the East Side as a OR te pilot 
knows the river, and watched J. G. Phel 
Stokes address the crowd below. t 
blocked the street cars, it stretched four 
ways from the corner as far as the. buildings 
permitted eyes to reach.: Every second 
sentence of Stokes brought mad cheers. 
‘‘Now how many voters do you suppose 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Flexible Wafer-Like Blade 


1 peeks first cutting This ae Blade is the 
1 mplement was a keenest shaving edge ever devised 


, : k by the skill of man —a new steel, 
piece of flint chipped madeto special formula. Ittakesan 
to a sharp edge. 


edge so sharp, a temper so hard and 
tough that no cutting implement has 
ever been known tocompare with it. 

The Grttetre Blade is wafer- 
thin, flexible, with a hard, 
mirror-like finish, and a marvelous 
durability. 

For certain very good reasons 
it is impossible to make a piece of 
steel that will take and hold as 
fine an edge unless it is wafer- 
thin and flexible. 

There is no other blade in the 
world as thin or as flexible as the 
GILLETTE — or that will do the 
work of the Gierre. There 
is no razor like’ the GILLETTE: 
no handle, no blade like it. 

It is the one “‘safety’’ razor that 
is safe —cannot cut the face. It is 
the only razor that can be adjusted 
for a light or a close shave. 

Standard set, $5.00. On sale 
everywhere. 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 


506 Kimball Building, Boston 
Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


C;illette 3atety 


Printetae \¢: 7 A1) @ 


Ages later he noticed copper 


and, though soft, made his tools of 
that. Then he found that tin and 
copper mixed made a harder sub- 
stance — bronze. The bronze age 
lasted thousands of years. 

Not until what we know as 
“*historic’’ times did man learn to 
use iron. 

Steel came centuries later. 

Man is now perfecting steel. 

Weare not always aware when 
history is being made. 

The GILtetre Blade represents 
a new idea—the first new principle 
in a razor blade in over four 
hundred years. 

Experts from The Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology have 
been working for five years on a 
finer steel for the GrLLetrre Blade. 
(Introduced September 1, 1908.) 

Canadian Office, 


63 St. Alexander St. 
Montreal 


New York, Times Bldg. 
Chicago, Stock Exchange 
Building 


NO STROPPING 














English Knockabout Hat $1 || The Engine 


* e 
Not a fad, but a stylish, serviceable Hat. Would That Satisfies 


sell for $2.00 in most = Tag gee 4 Gone 
nglis' elt, with flexible 
owtet band, trimmed with ig the Northwestern Marine 
neat, narrow outside band. 
Suitable for dress and 
business. Folds into 
a neat, compact roll 
without damaging. 
Unequalled for trav- 
eling, motoring, golfing, yachting, etc. All 
sizes. Four colors: Black, Brown, Green, 
and Gray Mixture. Weight 4 ozs. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 
State size and color desired. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Folded 
Panama Hat Co., 181-A William St., New York City 






an 

chamber. Extremely simple in construc- 
tion. ingine— no valves, cams 
or gears. An engine a woman can run. The Northwestern 
always takes you back home on time. Unequalled for and 
power. 3H. P., 4” x 444" bore and stroke, same size as others 
rate at6H. P. Only $75.00 —-. Hundreds of satis- 
fied users. Write for a copy of our New 1909 Catalog. 


Northwestern Steel & Iron Wks., Dept. K, Eau Claire, Wis. 














The conservative management 




















{ ey | of this bank affords its deposit- 
jis Bi} +orseveryassuranceofsafety for 
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How To Get Henderson’s Seeds Free 


To introduce our new 1909 seed catalogue, “Every- 
thing for the Garden,” (200 pages, 700 engravings, 
devoted to vegetables and flowers), we will send 

to everyone mentioning this magazine and sending 
10 cents in stamps, the catalogue and our famous 
50 cent Henderson collection of flower and garden 
seeds. Also the pamphlet “The Use of the Feet in 
Seed Sowing”? which the late Peter Henderson 
considered the most valuable article he ever wrote. 


Peter Henderson & Co., 35-37 Cortlandt St., New York City 








FREE 100 all different stamps, in- 
cluding stamps from 2 
different countries free. Postage 
and mailing 3c. Large album 7 


1000 hinges 8c. We buy stamps. Quaker Stamp Co., Toledo, 























cultural instructions for successfully growing flowers an vegetables. 
i icles on every phase of gardening, most 0 
them written expressly for the Dreer’s G: 
eminent American horticultural authorities. 
You would have to read an entire library of 
books on gardening to acquire the information 
contained in Dreer’s Garden Book for 1909. 
Mailed to anyone mentioning this pub- 
lication, on receipt of 10 cents, which 
may be deducted from Sirst order. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


J gut what every amateur wants to know—clear, on | dependable 


arden Book, by the most 



























* 
Portable Electric Vacuum Cleaner 
most perfect electric ble cleaner and latest triumph of 
}. 8 Thurman, originator of Vacuum Cleaning Machinery, after 
years of experience in designing, building and operating this class 
of machines. It has the most advanced a: res 
known to electric portable cleaning. Is light, operated by the 
housemaid, mechanically perfect, easily portable, built to last. 
Vacuum Pump Creates Absolutely Constant Suction through 
cleaning apparatus to dust tank, effectively removing dust, dirt, 
grime, moth eggs. vermin, etc., from floors, rugs, . . 
etc., without beating, brushing or injury. It accomplishes by one 
process sweeping, renovating, and dusting at the same time and is 
{THE LATEST IMPROVED HOUSECLEANING APPARATUS. 
Can be operated in any building wired for electric lighting and 
more than saves its cost in labor, wear and tear in a short time. 
Tools for special work : Stair and stair edge, tapestry, upholstery, 
tuft button, wall, wood, floor, clothes, face and body massage and 
many others are given with this machine. It more than makes up 
in quality and efficiency for the difference in cost between this and 
inferior makes of cleaners. Price for Thurman Portable Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner, direct current, $150.00; 
$165.00, Sent on one week's trial; money refunded if not as rep- 
resented. Catalog and price list free. Get the best when purchasing. 
General Compressed Air & Vacuum Machinery Co. 
4436 Olive Street, Dept. N, St. Louis, Mo. 


™ Let Me Pay the 
as none a My 
y Dig rree buggy 
FY Book to You 


Although it costs me 8 cents to. mail 
every one of these books, yet I'll 
send you one Free just because I 
want you to know about my Cele- 
brat Split Hickory Buggies — 
Made To Order—Sold Direct from 
my Factories on 30 Days’ FreeTrial— 
Guaranteed Two Years. Over 125,000 


Split Hickory Vehicles 


are now in use— giving satisfaction in every part 

of the country. 

My Direct Factory Prices save you big money. My 
* 1909 Book gives descriptions and prices of over 125 

HC.Phel~s styles of Split Hickory Vehicles and Full Line of 

iigh-Grade Harness—tells you how Split Hickory Vehicles 


fey ae cand why 30 DAYS’ FREE TEST 
Write for the Book to- 


day. Address me per- 
sonally, 




















— ale | 
v 
(ar toms ~:4 


> 
PLAY 


BUNGALOWS 


_,Our book shows all the latest 
ideas in Bungalow construction. 
Contains 208 designs and_ floor 
plans, giving dimensions, 
arran ent of rooms and esti- 
mated cost. Size 8x1l and bound 
in cloth. Price $1.00 postpaid. 
Houses Simms 
This bookcontains176pages,8x11, 
bound in cloth. Tells all about the 
practical use of cement and con- 
crete in house construction and 
contains 87 designs and floor plans 
of cement, plaster and concrete 
block houses. Price $1.00 postpaid. 
Radford Architectural Company 
261 Broadwa: 185 Jackson Biv'd 
New York, N.Y. Chicago, Ils. 


———WANTED 


Boys Ther Om ROW DOatS 


Any boy or young man who can drive a nail can 
build a rowboat by using our materials. 

Every piece used in the construction of the boat 
is cut out, marked and numbered, so that by follow- 
ing the chart, which we send FREE, it is very easy 
to build a boat that would cost two or three times 
as much if you bought it ready-made. 

¢ rough lumber alone if purchased at a lumber 

yard would cost as much as we charge for all the 

materials planed, cut and shaped for immediate use. 
Write for our descriptive circular and particulars. 


WEST MYSTIC BOAT CO., Dept.C, WEST MYSTIC, CONN. 


Ti J ° 

ma Mount Beautiful Birds 

Be a Taxidermist. Mount your own 
trophies, such as birds and animals. 
Decorate your Et money 




















NW. &ch. of Taxidermy, Box 2 P, Omaha, Neb. 
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WONDERBERRY PLANT, ‘ 
THREE MONTHS FROM SEED. 


Luther Burbank’s 


Unsurpassed for eating raw, cook 


(As a pot plant it is both ornamental and useful) 


this new fruit and turned it over to me to introdu 
absolutely new berry plant is of great interest 


” 


always comes true from seed. 





THE WONDERBERRY 


Months from Seed. Seed 20 Cts. Per Pkt., 3 Pkts. for 50 Cts., Postpaid 


Fruit blue-black like an enormous rich blueberry in looks and taste. 
canned or preserved in anyform. The 
greatest garden fruit ever introduced and equally valuable in hot, dry, cold or 
wet climates. Easiest plant in the world to grow, succeeding anywhere and 
yielding great masses of rich fruit all summer and fall —and all winter in pots— 


family garden ever known. Everybody can and will grow it. 
Luther Burbank, of California, the world famous hybridizer, originated 


most delicious, wholesome and healthful berries in utmost profusion and 


Address JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


P. S.—This offer will not appear again. Write for Wonderberry seed, and Catalogue at once. Do not neglect or delay. You can be the first to grow 
it in your town and make big money selling both berries and seed. I raised 550 quarts from a few plants. 


\ 
\ 
Jo 


~ 


~. 


Greatest Creation. A Luscious Berry Ripening in Three 


I AM THE SOLE INTRODUCER AND GENUINE SEED CAN 


BE HAD NOWHERE ELSE 

FOR 20 CTS. (Silver or Stamps) I will send 1 pkt. Wonderberry seed, 
(3 pkts. for 50 cts.) and my GREAT CATALOGUE which tells all about it and 
my BIG CASH PRIZES to agents. AGENTS WANTED. 

MY GREAT CATALOGUE of Flowers and Vegetable Seed, Bulbs, 
Plants and Rare and New Fruits FREE to all who apply. 140 pages, 500 
illustrations and colored plates. I have been in business 34 years and have 

a million customers all over the country. Complete satisfaction guar- 
anteed to everyone. Do not fail to see the many great Novelties I am offer- 
ing this year of which the WONDERBERRY is the greatest ever known. 


. The greatest boon to the 


ce. He says of it: ‘ This 
and value as it bears the 











MANY WASHING POWDERS CON- 
PAIN NO SOAP-THEY OUGHT TO 


© Most Women use a Powder of some sort 


Sor 
Ing 

eith 
Nite 
Dut 


mix 


Waste, for PEARLINE will have done 


the 


\¢ PRY PEARLINE without Soap, Soda, 


| Bor 


yughty Economically and |} Le althily 


te 


Pearline Suds 








ne use Soap with Soap Powders or Wash 
Powders; how can they tell the value of 


er? USE PEARLINE ALONE; all 


Doay that’s necessary is. there Richer 
1s, Better, Safer, more Effective than any fort and ease with “*fine form'’ and elegant ap- 
’ pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
ed product Doaj with PEARLINE is Always drapes even! front and back — no 
bulkiness —no draw-strings — no lacing —no ripping 
or basting — Cam be worn the year round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—'‘Pine-Form 
Free Maternity Skirt '’—it's REE to every women 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
Days’ Free Trial 















Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 


work before the DSoay begins to take hold 


ax, Naphtha, Kerosene; TRY IT with 


sort and as directed on each 


you will be Washing and 
ining Scientifically, Safely OTnT kly, Thor 
| 


sicians, dressmakers, and users. , 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the gar- 
ment toyourorder. When you get it, wearit ten days, 
and if you don’t find it exactly as sepecoentel. 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. —If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W dress 
and walking skirts will positively please you — 
same guarantes.— Illustrated book iree. Which 
book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & WilliamsCo. ,Dept.28, Buffalo, N.Y. 


-EARLINE saves Women, Fabrics, 


— save everything but the Dirt 

















Our Improved Method of 


FINISHING FLOORS 


old or new, for rugs or otherwise, with 


GRIPPIN’S 


Floor Crack Filler 
and Finishes 


Sanitary, inexpensive 

and simple to apply. A 

SAMPLE showing how 

(while they last), and de- 

scriptive matter FREE, 
Write now. 






GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
Dept.4 Newark, N.Y. 


“Get There” 
et ihere 
ata price to suit 
you direct for a 
MOTOR BUGGY 
Built for country roads, hills and 
mud. Engine—10-H. P.,2cylinders, air 
cooled, chain drive rear wheels, double brake. Speed 
2 to 25 m. per hr.— 30 miles on 1 gal. of gasoline. High- 
est quality finish, workmanship and materials. Abso- 
lutely safe and reliable. Write for Book No. A-228. 
BLACK MPG. COMPANY, 124 E. Ohio 8t., 
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' Learn Photography 
Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 


vers and Three-Color Operators Earn From $20 te 
Per Week. Only college in the world where these 
ying professions are taught successfully. 
Te years 






Endorsed by International Association of Photo- 
Engravers and Photographers’ Association of Illinois. 
Terms easy and living inexpensive. 
Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, inci. Rho- in ri itd Write for catalogue, and 


4 d + 2 spect/y course in which you are interested. 
ny TR Ey ae Tinois Oallege of Photography or } 902 Wabeah Ave 
100 diff. , India, N. Zid., etc., Se. wtd. Bissell College of Photo- wing } Effingham, Illinois. 
604. list, , ete., all | We L. H. BISSELL, Pres. No saloons in Effingham. 
Buy Stamps. " Hossman Stamp Co. ,8t.Louls,Mo. 
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The Argyle 


Here’s the point— 
the style of 





is apparent at a glance; but 
the comfort of 
“Natural Shape” 
lasts and the 
long service 
are proven 
by wear. 
The name 
woven in the , 
B strap is your 
guarantee. 











yt ea 


Mest styles are $5.00 and $6.00 


Write for style book. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 








Razor a Safety 


Your own fa- 
vorite razor 
blade converted 
into a genuine 


Makes Any 


e War 






w safety razor in 
"JM an instant. The 
Razor 


havezy ss 


once adjusted to your blade, no further adjustment 

is necessary, removable instantly and seamgerane 

from right to left, improves the perfection of your 

razor and makes cutting the face utterly impos- 

sible. Sent prepaid on receipt of 50c. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


L.T. WEISS, 283 Taaffe Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Dealers, the SHAVEZY is a quick seller and brings big 
profits. Write for terms. 

















TRADE MARK 


An Absolutely New Idea 


A rat-killer—very effective, ready to use, 
not inflammable, and the only one safe to 
handle, because if accidentally taken, small 
quantities are 


Harmless to Human Beings 
Made in form of oye seeds, the rats’ favorite 
food. The rats do not die in the house, but 
rush for the open air and water. Will not 
poison dogs, cats or hens. 


20 cents ee druggists’, or sent pre- 
paid for 25 cents in stamps or coin, 


FULTON CHEMICAL CO. 
Woodbridge Building, New York City 
SHOEMAKER’S 


uar="* POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1909 contains 220 pages, 
with many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. 
It tells all about chickens, care, diseases 
medies. All about Incubators and how 
va pone Dan. . about poultry ene on 
ww to them. It’s really an encyclopzedia 
chickendom. You need it. Price only 15 cts. 


0.0. SHOEMAKER, Box 696, Freeport, Ill. 
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they have in that crowd?’’ asked the ex- 
pert on the East Side. ‘‘You’d never 
guess in a thousand years. Well, about 
one in fifty. That is a big estimate, too. 
Tammany is getting the voters, just as 
usual, and these fellows are getting all the 
noise. 

In most cases the Socialism of a Russian 
immigrant runs its course in the five years 
which precede his naturalization. In this 
fact there is nothing discreditable to the 
Jew nor to the Socialist propaganda. He 
has come here a member of an oppressed 
proletariat, still under the impression that 
established laws and governmental powers 
mean senseless tyranny. In three or four 
years he isthe owner of a push-cart or of 
an interest in one; he a to see some- 
thing in capitalism. And Tammany, work- 
ing with the immi t Jews as shrewdly as 
it worked once with the immigrant Irish- 
men and Germans, has an eye on him. Let 
him play with Socialism. It does not mat- 
ter, so long as he has no vote. When the 
time of his citizenship arrives the district 
leader, with his material arguments, gets in 
a little quiet, personal work, and makes 
him a conservative. The owner of the 
push-cart becomes proprietor of a small 
store and gets ready to move his family into 
Harlem. By this time he is back in the 
synagogue, wondering how he ever came 
to do it. Such is the typical case; there 
are many exceptions, of course. The 
Socialist vote on the East Side grows 
steadily, but measurably. 


Prosperity Makes Conservatives 


Perhaps it is this half-empty noise from 
among the newest of our new immigrants 
which has given rise to the charge that 
Socialism is an alien movement, fomented 
among the new “= 7 In all justice, 
this is not true. © one, whatever his 
shade of opinion, can study the movement 
without seeing that its late growth has 
gone rapidly among natives, and most 
rapidly of all among natives of old Anglo- 
American and Celtic-American families. 
It is true that it has won ground but slowly 
in the South, the “‘most American”’ part of 
this gangs South Carolina and Missis- 
sippi are the two States which have no 
Socialist organization. But in the Far and 
Middle West, where the present growth in 
membership and votes is strongest, both 
leaders and late recruits are usually Ameri- 
cans. Milwaukee is only an apparent 
exception. The original Milwaukee Social- 
ists were not native Germans, as most sup- 
pose, but sons of native Germans; and, 
though Berger cogent strongly upes cer- 
tain Italian and Polish wards to keep his 
nine councilmen in power, his hold is 
in American tenement districts. Oklahoma 
has a small foreign population. From no 
vote at all, and no enthusiasm, in its ter- 
ritorial days, Oklahoma rose to a vote of 
thirty-two thousand in this last election, 
and the map of Oklahoma in National head- 
quarters is peaperst with the little red 
pins which mark off locals and branches for 
the information of the systematic Barnes. 
One day last November I looked over a 
list of new party members as they came 
into National headquarters. I found a few 
like Horowitz and Baccigalupiand Schmitz; 
but the bulk were Smiths and Joneses and 
MacDonalds and O’Briens. As a matter 
of fact, the conduct of the Jew toward the 
Socialist party is > an extreme expres- 
sion of the attitude of all new immigrants. 
Poor, late from governmental oppression, 
drunk with new liberty, they follow the red 
flag until eo ity makes conservatives 
ofthem. The Socialist who seems to stick, 
to work for the party, and to rise to leader- 
ship in it, is the American. 


Voting for Forlorn Hopes 


This close organization, with its absolute 
effacement of the individual to the party 
will, and with its absolute reflection of 
re opinion through the referendum, is 

th a strength and a weakness to the party 
at present. The leaders say that it is a 
— weakness and a future strength. 

ake that clause in the party constitution 
which forbids the members to scratch the 
ticket. Doubtless, it drives away many 
who would join the party had they but the 
privilege of voting occasionally for a good 
man running on some moral issue. The 
last campaign of Jerome for district 
attorney is a case-in point. Most 
members of the Socialist party in New 
York would have liked to see Jerome 
elected; but their pledge bound them to 











For Buffing and Polishing 


In hotels, restaurants, and in private families, 
Silverware, brass work, etc.; automobile lamps. 


Saves time and does work you can’t do by 


and. With 


interchangeable grinder and buffer it is used by jewelers and 


dentists. 


This specially designed frame is dust-tight. 


No 


grit nor dust can get into the bearings. 
_ _ The accurate balance and perfect adjustment give the 
highest efficiency to the motor—the dust-tight features give 


it extra life. 


Every motor is fully guaranteed. 


We make a specialty of small Direct Current Motors. 
to practically every requirement always in stock ready for immediate shipment. 


More than 30 frames suited 
Write 


us your Power Needs and our Engineering Department will advise you, free of charge, 
just what type of motor you need. Write for Bulletin No. 67. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO., Main Office and Factory, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


NEW YORK, 145 Chambers St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1109 Arch St. 
CHICAGO, 48 W. Jackson Boulevard 
BOSTON, 176 Federal St. 


CLEVELAND, The W. R. Hornin 
NEW ORLEANS, S. J. Stewart, 3 
S, E. C. Van Nort Electric Co., Locust and llth Sts, 


ST, LOUIS, 
KANSAS CITY, Heath Electric Co., 120 W. 13th St 


Co., 337 Frankfort Ave., N.W, 
Carondelet St. 


i Robbins & Myers 
STANDARD Motors 


Direct Current - All 


Purposes oto 15 HP. 








DO YOU HAVE KNIVES TO GRIND, SILVER 
TO POLISH, SMALL TOOLS TO OPERATE 


WASHING MACHINES OR WRINGERS TO RUN? 


LET THE RED DEVIL 


Water Motor Do Your Work 


Attached to any water faucet will develop 
up to3 Horse Power according to size 
of pipe and water pressure. Only perfect 
small motor made. Improved bucket wheel 
construction. 6 in, Motor for all small power 
work and Washing Machine, % H. P. on % in. 
pipe, 80 lbs. water pressure; 1 H. P. on 60 lbs, 
pressure,2in. pipe. Net price $5, cash with order. 
. 4 inch Motor for grinding, polishing, fans, 
sewing machine. Net price Motor with 
$2.50; vith emery, buffing wheel, 

i id pulley with 















DIVINE WATER MOTOR Co. 


DEP'T 6 UTICA.N.Y. 


Here’s the Best 
Smoking Tobacco 


It’s Spilman Mixture—for 25 
years the best blend of the 
world’s finest tobaccos. Made 
by hand one pound at a time. 
Absolutely pure, natural flavor. 


Af 
y, smoxING # TOBACCO — 


Without a bite or a regret. 
S ecia ] Offer, If dealer will not supply you, 
an 





send his name, this advertisement 
30 cts. (coin or stamps) for a 40c can of Spilman Mixture 
prepaid. Money back if not satisfied. 

1% oz., 40c; 3% oz., T5c; 44 Ib., $1.65; 11b., $3.30 prepaid, 














AGENTS 3i: 07, Sots: 
Maker produces 
pure, sweet coffee, needs no settler, 
and never wears out. Saves coffee, 
money and health. Every wife buys at 
sight; new invention ; exclusive terri- 
tory. . for 50c. size, postpaid. 


DR. LYONS, 182 Day St., Pekin, Il. 
CAN’T YOU WRITE WELL? 


Then fill out $1.00 worth of my Patented Pen Practice 
Sheets (either slant, medial or vertical) and if not materially 
benefited, return all to me and get your $1.00 back at once. 

WALTER THOMSON, Box 55, FARGO, N. D. 











E. HOFFMAN COMPANY, Mfrs., 181 Madison St. Chicago 
= 
THE MATHEWS 


AG E N zs SAFETY RAZOR 
ed with f 

sheds Bus owl “gull Sisdos, $4 
Special Prices to Our Agents. 







srr ecorese, *: 


Biggest winner you ever saw. One agent sold 26 the 
first afternoon out. Best grade of steel, highly nick- 
eled, with solid handle. Absolutely guaranteed. Saves 
throwing away old blades. Write for our Agents 
FREE OUTFIT OFFER. We show you howto 
E- $10 a day without experience. Write today. 
OMAS MFG. 0O., 615 Barney Block, Dayton, 





‘Weedless Wheel 
‘Weedless Rudder 






— 
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Send now for 
handsomest Boat and 
Engine catalog ever issued. 


42-in. beam, solid, 9-16 in, dressed plankin 


tight by our Elastic Seam Composition. 
eam. 


minute; 3-H.-P. at 


C. T. WRIGHT ENGINE COMPANY, 


=A) 







; seams and nail indentions rendered permanently smooth and water- 
Floor space equal to 18-ft. boat. False bottom being flat and full width of 
Car change seats and move about without danger of ti ping. > 
per hour by a powerful Gile self-starting, odorless, noiseless, 2h . Engine of the Single Cylinder, 2-Cycle type. 
Controlled absolutely by one single Lever which starts, stops, 1 f . P 
i rev. ; construction simple, no cams, springs or gears to get out of fix. 40-page catalog explaining 
Engine in detail sent free. Guaranteed to give perfect and permanent satisfa can be 
urchased separately. No boats larger thar 18 ft. Send your name on agus f ‘ r i 
Beautiful, ready-to-launch Motor-Boat. Investigate before ieee Ia launch, Ourspecial$121.00 Price with Immediate 
Shipment Guaranteed is offered foralimited time only. This launch iscomplete—nothing moretobuy. Retails for $200.00. 


Don’t Think of Buying Any Launch Until You Write for Free Boat Book 


ONLY $121% 


For this Complete 16-ft. 
Launch and 2/4-H. P. Guar- 
anteed Self-Starting Engine 
Write and Investigate Before Buying Any Launch 


For a limited time we offer to ship you, on approval, 
for $121.00, this graceful, substantial, rendy tole 
Motor-Boat—an ideal craft for Fishing, Hunting and 
Pleasure Boating. Safe for family and children. Steady 
and seaworthy. 

This Launch (the result of 30 years’ successful ¢x- 
perience in boat building) is a scientific compromise 
of the auto-boat and flat-bottom boat. Has sufficient 
dead rise to prevent tipping and wabbling when you 
Seating capacity, 6 to 8; 16 feet long, 





stand up in it. 


Boat is propelled at a speed of 9 to 10 miles 


rev. per 





» etc. D ps full 2%4-H.-P. at 


ction. Engines up to 100-H.-P. 


for detailed description of this 





120 Speed Street, Greenville, Michigan. 































The Healthy Soap : 
For Toilet ana Bath 


“A Word to the Wise” 


Use LIFEBUOY SOAP for toilet 
and bath and enjoy the security it 

) gives because of its hygienic and 
beneficial qualities. 

You owe it to yourself, your family 
and your neighbors, to keep infec- 
tion as far away as possible. 

LIFEBUOY SOAP is the house- 
hold germ destroyer, the recognized 
health soap of the home. 


LIFEBUOY SOAP 
Cleans and Disinfects at the Same Time. 
Ask your Grocer. 5¢ a Cake. 
LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, Cambridge, Mass. 
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“Boddington’s Bountiful 
Is the Onion for Me 


***Good from the Ground Up.’ I grew these magnificent 2-Ib. 
onions from Boddington’s Quality Seeds—several 244-lb. 
ones.’’ For onions like these, sow indoors in Feb. and March. 


& 5 Packets Quality Seeds, 25 Cents 
Model Snowball 
‘With each order we send a 


REBATE CHECK FOR A QUARTER 
To apply on orders for $1.00 worth 
or more of seeds or Bulbs from 

8 de; a unique 
144-page catalogue, handsomely illus- 
dwith ings from life, beautiful 

































ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON, Seedsman 

- Dept. P, 342 West 14th Street 
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Rochester 
Rotary Washer 
is not a tub, with agitating, clothes 
tearing devices. It isa real cylinder 
laundry machine, in its scientific 
method of cleansing; adapted to 
domestic requiremeats. The washer 
Both is equipped with the best rod bere made. 
are opera’ 
or, Water motor or gas . Also a hand machine, 
rite us for solution of your washing problem in all its phases. 
~ ROCHESTER ROTARY WASHER CO. 
Graves Street Rochester, N. Y. 


PATENTS br, forst & voces: 


je eee XS. Best references. Careful 
work. Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. 
































vote for some candidate who was worse 


than a forlorn hope. 
But the is fighting and 
without a chance of present success. Its 


leaders must have some method to hold the 
faltering and bolster the weak-kneed until 
they have a fighting chance of winning 
elections. This seems to them the best 
practical scheme; and a referendum vote 
in the party approved it. 

Socialism is still a party without graft; 
having no offices to command, there is 
nothing to graft on. Yet, curiously enough, 
it finds itself coupled up with the very 
wheel-horse of graft in municipal politics 
—the gang system. In its essence this 
closely-knit party is no more than a per- 
fectly systematized — gang—Tam- 
many itself is not so highly organized. A 
voter pledged to the party nominees, a 
candidate with his resignation in the 
hands of the party managers—not even 
Dave Rose nor Charlie Murphy nor Hinky 
Dink can command such adhesion as that. 
And whenever the conservative reformer 

up legislative measures to spike 
gang control, the Socialists may be found 
on the side of the machine men. For 
example, LaFollétte, in his fight with 
Spooner, framed a new primary law in- 
tended to cripple the gang system. Victor 
Berger, the ialist boss of Milwaukee, 
ranks Dave Rose, Democratic boss of 
at as the a — —— Rose 
opposed this primary law Berger, for once, 
da not fight him. Berger only sat back 
and smiled. When the law was passed, 
however, the politicians discovered a curious 
thing—and they understood why — 
smiled—his was the only gang which it did 
not seem to hurt. With the “local” and 
branches meeting bi-monthly this Socialist 
machine need ask no odds of the primaries. 
Here extremes meet, almost ridiculously. 


The Campaign of Stomachs 


To Debs and to the National Committee 
the 1908 vote of only four hundred and 
fifty thousand was a disappointment. 
There had been so much noise, such crowds 
had thronged the outdoor meetings in the 
big cities or followed the Red Special, that 
the enthusiasts prophesied a million votes 
— and believed themselves as they prophe- 
sied. But conditions were as favorable for 
a heavy vote in 1904 as they were unfavor- 
able in 1908. In the former year the party 
polled more votes than its real strength, 
and in the latter fewer. Parker and 
Roosevelt were the candidates in 1904, 
and both were counted ‘‘conservatives.” 
Radical Democrats, —~ py re oe 
in party management, vo or Debs as 
a protest. In 1908 the Democracy had 
its radical running again. The indorse- 
ment of Bryan by Gom had something 
to do with turning “half-baked” Socialists 
back to the old party. Again, the period 
of int. theel _ ~— a 
traveling; thereby they lost registration 
and vote. The Socialists make much of 
this factor. The outsider esteems it more 
lightly; but it had its effect. in, this 
was a campaign of stomachs. Industrial 
distress had not gone far enough to make 
the poor rabid and revolutionary. Every 
one wanted to see business restored; and 
that great politician in the White House 
had performed the miracle of making the 
public believe that a party which had been 
in power when hard times struck was also 
the party to lead out of hard times. 
Perhaps to clinch this point I need only 
repeat that with a party membership of 
sixteen thousand in 1904 they polled four 
hundred thousand votes, a ratio of one to 
— and with a membership of 
thousand in 1908 only four hundred 
and fifty thousand votes, a ratio of one to 
nine. 
They are growing steadily and surely; 
the check to that growth is not yet. Theirs 
is the long game. 


Failure 


My child, I gave you simple tasks to do; 
ha you long to fly against the sun? 
Straig — were set wherein you were to 
wan, . 
Yet itch your feet the worlds’ highways to 
run ! 
Oh, foolish, dreaming, blinded mortal child ! 
The narrow paths your vain feet spurned 
to tread; 
The simple, homely tasks you left undone 
Were steps from which your path to glory 
led! -— Louise Paley. 
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Buy and Try! 
Use and Enthuse!! 


We want you to try an 
Ever-Ready shave. We 
want to prove that you 
can shave safely and 
expertly. We want to 
prove that the Ever- 
Ready is the best safety 
razor at any price. 


If the Ever-Ready doesn’t conclu- 
sively and emphatically convince you 
of this, let us return your doliar in return 
for the razor. 

It’s up to us to ‘‘make good,”’ but it’s 
up to you to put the Ever-Ready to test. 

Of the nearly two million Ever- Ready 
shavers, thousands never knew what 
luxury shaving at home meant until 
they tried the Ever-Ready. Thousands 
are recruits from the ranks of disap- 
pointed users of other makers’ razors. 





You are afi to have imitations “worked 
off” on you under the guise of a dollar razor, 
but remember that you shouldn't buy a safety 
razor, but the EVER-READY SAFETY 
9 RAZOR, keeping clearly in mind the name 
uf “Ever-Ready,” the Trade Mark face, the (12) 
twelve blades in each doliar set. 


x a 
SA oe 
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Ever-Rea 
SafetyRazor 


VWi//TH 


I2 Blades 


E guarantee each Ever-Ready blade— 
test, pack and wrap them separately, preserv- 
ing the keenest, cleanest edge known to blade making. 
(Remember the wrapping shown in right, lower corner.) 


Each Ever-Ready blade is protected against rust, dust, dull- 
ness and dirt. Exposed blades should be avoided. 

There are 12 of these Ever-Ready blades in each 
Ever-Ready safety razor outfit at $1.00. 

The entire Ever-Ready outfit complete with a silver nickel 
frame that will last a lifetime, a nickel handle and blade strop- 
per and 12 guaranteed Ever-Ready blades all in an attractive and 
compact little case, costs you but one dollar. 

Dealers everywhere sell you extra Ever-Ready blades 10 for 50 cents. 

What’s more, you can exchange 10 used blades for 10 new 
ones upon payment of 35 cents, or what’s more, you can strop 
back the keen edge after each shave. 

Go to your nearest druggist, hardware s‘ore, cutlery store, 
department store or general store. Buy an Ever-Ready 12 
Bladed Dollar Safety Razor. Takeit home. Demonstrate 
to yourself and become one of the Ever-Ready enthusiasts. 


We will send you the complete outfit to your home prepaid, 
upon receipt of $1.00, if you have the least difficulty securing 
the Ever-Ready at your dealer’s. 


American Safety Razor Co. 


320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
CANADA — International Distributing Co., 
Montreal. 
LONDON—American Safety Razor Co., 
38 Holborn Viaduct. 
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End Darning Woes 
Wear Wunderhose 


Every member of the family should 
wear them. Economy begins with the 
very purchase price, and continues 
through months of solid service and 
satisfaction. Our unique method of 
knitting fine linen into the toes, soles 
and heels gives wondrous wear-life to 
each stocking and sock. 

We pledge the wear of each boxful 
to give three months’ service without 
the need of darning, with the absolute 
understanding that we will replace free 
of charge any WUNDERHOSE that 
punch through in the toe, heel or sole. 

WUNDERHOSE for Men, four pairs ina 
box for $1.00. Black, Grey, Navy, Tan, 
and Black with White Feet. 

Note especially that WUNDERHOSE 
for Children carry the same warrant at 
$1.00 the box of four pairs. Black or 
Tan, all sizes. 

WUNDERHOSE for Women, three pairs 
in the box—§1.00. Black or Tan. 

If your dealer hasn’t WUNDERHOSE 
send $1.00 direct, state size, style and 
color, and we will see that you are 
supplied. 

Write for WUNDERHOSE \Vonder Book 
—contains stunts for entertaining, and 
the interesting story of WUNDERHOSE. 
It’s Free. 


Chattanooga Knitting Mills 
22 Bell St., Chattanooga, Tennessee 





“l urge upon all Catholics 


the use of the | 


Manual 
of Prayers” 


Signed 






An Easter 
Remembrance 
that will be widely 
appreciated is the 

anual of Prayers, the 

Official Catholic Prayer 

k which comprises 
every practice, rite, 
ritual, precept, faith, 
hymn and psalm, 
Epistles and Gospels. 

See that the name 

John Murphy Co. 

is on the title 
Very convenient in size, bound 
in Turkey Morocco, limp back. 
Sold by all book-sellers, or sent 
for 5 days’ examination. 


omer MAIL US THIS COUPON —~---—- 
JOHN MURPHY 0O., t. B, Baltimore, Md.: Please 
send me the ‘‘ Manual of ,"’ for which I enclose 
$2.00. You to refund money if I do not lixe book and return it 
within 5 days at your expense. 


Name. 













Cardinal .Gibbons’ 


NEW BOOK OF DISCOURSES 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. A book of im- 
pelling interest to Protestant as well as Catholic. $ 00 
Nota dry, statistical work but discourses on timely — 
topics of the day—keen, virile and informative. 

For young or old, 540 pages. 








JOHN MURPHY CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 


PIAYEsS="LAYS 


Address BAM’L FRENCH, 38 W. 224 Street, New York 














A TWOFOLD | 
REFORMATION 


(Concluded from Page 21) 


right to his voice. But the change is, that 
somehow or other, in that five minutes, he’s 
become a grown man. He’s become a 
grown man, and, after hearin’ Aunt B 
pourin’ out all her simplicity there, it’s 
ist as if, somehow, too, she’s become a 
ittle girl—maybe a little niece of his that’s 
been ketched in mischief an’ sent to the 
Mourners’ Bench. And he, as the grown 
man, has got to help her out. It’s him that 
first begins to feel that he’s gettin’ the 
answer to that prayer of hers. ’ it’s the 
right answer, too! ‘The Lawd—well, well, 
of co’se He’s terrible set again’ the lottery 
business. But—well, He reckons He ain’t 
got any rules He can’t break once in a while.’ 

“‘ And after that there’s four five minutes 
that there’s no call for me to go into. 
Suffice to say, that Aunt B, she gets the 
most part of Charlie’s tears an’ he gets the 
most part of hers—an’ two people never 
got much closer. 

‘But, by an’ by, they can begin to talk 
once more. An’, ‘ Well, Aunt,’ says Charlie, 
‘as nigh as I can see it, we not only got our 
chance to make our start in, but—as 
soon as you’ve fetched two h han’ker- 
chiefs from the press—we got to start to 
make it.’ 

“*Oh, Charlie,’ she says, ‘after this I 
don’t feel as if I could ever have any con- 
fidence in myself no more.’ 

*“*Not another ord, Aunt,’ says 
Charlie; ‘I’ve felt—felt that way so man 
times—so many times, myself, that 
couldn’t really tell you. An’ I know what 
it means, too. It means that if you don’t 
take good advice pretty soon you'll be 
mortgagin’ for ready money again—an’ 
then nothin’ for it but to start takin’ more 
flyers in the lottery business. An’,’ he says, 
‘you come down here by me, an’ I'll tell you 
just what we're goin’ to do. 
to enter into a regular official agreement 
for mutual coadjuvancy an’ support.’ 

“**Mutual co-coad—now what in the 
nation does he mean by that?’ 

““*Why, you hereby give me your solemn 
oath an’ promise that now an’ henceforth 
you won’t do any more givin’ away without 
callin’ me in as consultin’ counsel. An’ I’ll 
have to go ’way somewheres—up to Cov- 
ington or Louisville—no use me tryin’ 
do anything around here—an’ try the whirl 
of my life at the law again.’ 

‘“**Oh, my dear son!’ she says. 

“Now, Aunt, you stop—you let me 
alone—I’ll scream!’ 

““*Oh, but I will. An’ now that you’ve 
once made up your mind for it, I can see 
you already just takin’ your seat in the 
supreme court!’—an’ then she halts. ‘Oh, 
Charlie—but about that money—your 
half of it. I want to be right sure you’re 
goin’ to act hon’able about that?’ 

‘‘Which sho’ sticks him for a while. But 
‘Aunt,’ he says, at last, ‘T’ll tell you what 
we’ll do about it. I’ll take five hundred to 
make my start with. An’ you bank the 
rest along with yours. If I want it I’ll call 
on you. But I must let you know right 
now that if I do so call, it’ll be use I’ve 
broke our agreement like a low-down dog, 
an’ backslidden once more.’ 

‘‘But he didn’t backslide. Those years 
were the beginnin’ of the South’s growin’ 
time. An’ if at the first it was Charlie’s 
droppin’ the Bourbon an’ cards that began 
to get him a practice, it wasn’t so long till 
the size of his practice was beginnin’ of 
itself to be the best certainty that he 
wouldn’t get back to them. Yet never for 
more than two weeks did his practice 
crowd out his Sunday visits to Aunt B. 

‘And as for Aunt B, well, she stuck to 
her part of the agreement as close—well, 
sho’, as close as be expected. Of 
co’se she couldn’t tell Charlie everything. 
If she’d told him how Christmas had 
ketched the Bixbys that year, it’d been 
nothin’ less than a breach of confidence. 
An’ she couldn’t tell him about the East- 
over Townleys needin’ help, nor all the 
baby clothes due to be called for by Eliza- 
beth Townley’s twins. Tchck—things like 
that weren’t for a man to know. 

‘* And when, of a Sunday night, he’d go 
over to that little, old, red lacquer strong- 
box of hers, an’ ‘Now, Aunt,’ he’d say, 
‘we'll herewith devote a few minutes to 
auditin’ of the bankbook,’ well, she could 
always show him that she was keepin’ a 
little ready money ahead, in case of emer- 
gencies, anyhow.” 
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Tender 


A package of Uneeda Biscuit is always 
a fair exchange for its cost, because 
Uneeda Biscuit are the best of all soda 
crackers. They are not expensive; on 
the contrary, Uneeda Biscuit is one of 


the least expensive of foods. 
There is most nourish- 


is no waste. 


There 


ment. Always fresh and crisp. Never 


stale. 


whole and inviting. 


No broken crackers. 


Always 
There can be 


no better soda crackers than 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


5 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











Where there are books to be read the 
oil lamp is the best light—provided the 
lamp has the proper chimney. 

Every chimney with my name on it is 
of the best lamp-chimney glass. My 
Index insures your getting the 
proper style for any burner. 

MACBETH means a correctly 
designed chimney made of clear 
glass that won’t break from heat. 

My Lamp-Chimney Book in- 
sures getting the right chimney for 
any burner, and gives suggestions 
about lamps, chimneys, wicks, 
oils, and tells how to keep lamps 
in order. I will mail it, free, to - 
anyone who writes for it. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh 




















Reduces Gas Bills 


Our GAS CONTROLLER 
stops that Blowing and 
Breaking Mantles and will 
actually save 15% to 30% on 
ye fee We guarantee 
it asts a lifetime. No ex- 





pense after attached. Dro 


Ag aeeeditend a postal and let us oond 
Wanted Everywhere prices, etc. References from 
Write us to-day = any bank in Chicago. 








Gas Users Association, 576 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
The “CADO” Fountain Pencil 


Requires no sharpening, has 
no metal parts 10 ¢ 
















and 
nothing to get 
The LEAD is out of order. 
adjustable in a neat 
fountain-pen like holder. Ask 
your stationer for it or send us 10 
cents for the pencil with a box of refills. 

PLAIN OR COPYING LEADS 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., 240 W. 23d St., New York 





. Simple, strong and serviceable. 
Opens or closes with one movement. Easily cleaned. 
lades of finest 


Cannot corrode nor rust. Wafer blades 


Damascus razor-steel, ground and 
hand.Quickly re-stropped—nothing to throw away. 


You ought to send for one today. Money back if 
not sattified, BE Wome Mtg. Co., Philadelphia 








-@? THIS LABEL GUARANTEES 









the garment to be the genuine ‘‘ Porosknit ’—the 
coolest summer underwear ever made. Insist on this 
label for your protection. All styles at your dealers. 

Men's Shirts and Drawers, = each 


Boys 
Men's Union Suits, 
Boys’ “* “ 
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Any Table 


That’s 
exactly what 
you can do 
with the Manning- 
Bowman Alcohol Gas 
Stove. Hasnoend of cooking uses. 
Ready any time of day or night. 
Can be carried anywhere. The 


anning- 
owman 


(Denatured) 


Alcohol Gas Stove 


is not merely for cooking small 
dishes; you can cook a dinner 
on it. Makes its own gas from 
denatured alcohol. Quick, 
clean, simple, handy. 


Costs a little over one cent an hour to oper- 
ate, Made with single or double burners. 
Real Manning-Bowman Quality through 
and through—the very best. Many 
utensils to match, from Cutlet ios 
Dish ‘to 
Coffee 
Percola- 
tor, singly 
or complete 
with the stove. 






























Dealers every- 
where. Write 
for descriptive 
booklet ‘BB-22.’ 





Makers of Eclipse” Bread Mixers 
and “ Meteor" Coffee Percolators. 
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NT YOUR IDEAS 


$8,500 for one invention. Book 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send rough 
sketch for free report as to patentability. 
Patents edvertion’ far sale at our expense 
i in fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals. 
MN Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 

¥ CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 

Est.loyears. 902 F. &t.,Washington, D.C. 


PLAYS For AMATEURS 
The Largest Stock inthe U.8. 

We have everything That's in Print. Our FREE Catalogue 
includes Plays, Recitations, Dialogues, Hand-books, &c. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 921 Arch 8t., Philadelphia 

























ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOO 
EARN $25 TO $100 a week. Send for 
free booklet, ‘‘ MONEY IN DRAWING"; 
tells how we teach illustrating by mail. 
Women succeed as well as men. 
DRAWI ALS THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 

67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


‘half inch; he stopped. He had come to 





THE FLOATER 


(Continued from Page 15) 


pusher, his uptilted head away back be- 
tween his shoulders, his eyes fixed on the 
column and the tiny forms of the two men, 
waved his hand —: The arm of the 
derrick moved. The column came closer 
to the ie edge. It hung now above 
the heads of the two connectors, standing 
each on his girder with the cap of the su 

rting column between their feet. It 
lowered until its base came nearly level 
with their feet, its bulk between them. 
The Floater leaned over the edge of the 
girder and waved his hand; the column 
stopped. In its were four holes. In 
the cap of the column below were four 
hoies. These eight must meet, each to its 
mate, to a hair’s fraction. The column— 
slanting now as it hung—must be settled 
into exact perpendicular as the meeting 
came. 

It hung, swinging slowly in the chains, 
the two men, one on either side, insignifi- 
cant in contrast to its black bulk. And the 
wind beatin yo its length kept it 
swinging. he Floater thrust his forge- 
wrench handle through one of the rivet 
holes in its base, and the handle lacked 
more than two feet of touching the hole’s 
mate in the cap of the column below. 
Slanting in its chains the column’s base 
was toward The Floater, uptilted at an 
acute angle from the foundation which it 
must find. It was ready for the fight. 

The Floater bent forward toward the 
swinging column so that his tense, lined 
face nearly touched its cold side, and he 
gras d the end of his forge-wrench. His 
left hand shot from his side; he depressed 
its palm slightly. Far down the pusher 
caught the motion. The column moved 
down and came slightly toward The Floater 
until the heel of its base touched the girder 
near the cap of the supporting column. As 
it touched it straightened toward perpen- 
dicular. The Floater jerked desperately at 
the handle of his forge-wrench to bring it 
closer, to get it to the meeting point where 
his wrench handle could find the rivet hole 
in the column beneath, a scant six inches 
away. Suddenly it settled with a jerk. It 
rested on its , askew on the end of the 
girder and the column cap. 

The derrick chains slackened. It tot- 
tered in the wind like a tree that is about 
to fall. The Floater snarled in a mad 
effort to get advantage of this error on the 
part of those beneath. The column fell. 

It fell away from The Floater and the 
chains caught it up. The base rose swiftly, 
then swept outward toward the street. The 
column was an engine of destruction. In 
the path of its irresistible movement The 
Floater threw himself on his face on the 

irder top. Its base struck his hat lightly 
om his head and passed him. Then it 
hung out over the street in the taut chains, 
= and black and silent. 
he Floater straightened himself, and 
lowered his feet so that he again sat astride 
the girder, and he rubbed his head where 
the touch of the iron had bruised. His 
face was placid, without emotion, like the 
face of a thrown wrestler waiting for the 
next bout. Hardly looking at the swinging 
column he extended his arm and waved his 
hand. Opposite him the other connector 
was biting into his black plug of tobacco. 
Sweat streaked their two faces. Far down, 
The Floater’s hat was falling to the stone 
sidewalk. 

The column was coming, to the wave of 
his hand, back toward him, grim and black, 
as though it threatened. He withdrew his 
arm. It stopped. He extended the hand. 
It came nearer. He leaned out and tees 
the handle of his forge-wrench still thrust 
in the rivet hole. Gently he kept moving 
the palm of his left hand downward. The 
column settled, and the lower edge of its 
base touched the girder beyond the sup- 
porting column’s cap. It straightened a 
second time toward perpendicular. He sig- 
naled sharply with his extended hand, and 
it stopped. His gloved fingers gripped the 
forge-wrench handle as though they would 
sink into it, and he dragged the base 
toward him. An inch; the metal made a 
sullen sound on the meeting metal beneath. 
Another inch; it ground more lightly. A 


the end. Another half-inch movement 
toward him would lighten the point of con- 
tact, and the straining derrick chains would 
lift the column free, and the wind would 
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He Invented the Foods 








Shot from Guns 


You owe these puffed foods, and all your delight in them, to Prof. 
A. P. Anderson. 

He was seeking a way to break up starch granules so the digestive 
juices could get to them. 

He was aiming to blast the starch granules to pieces by an explosion 
of steam. 

When he did this, he found that he had created the most enticing cereal 
foods in existence. 


Note the Curious Process 


The whole wheat or rice kernels are put into sealed guns. Then these 
guns are revolved, for sixty minutes, in a heat of 550 degrees. 

This terrific heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and the pres- 
sure becomes tremendous. 

Then the guns are fired. Instantly the steam explodes every granule 
into myriad particles. 

The kernel of grain is expanded eight times. It becomes four times as 
porous as bread. 

Yet the wheat or rice berry remains shaped as before. We have simply 
the magnified grain. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Quaker Puffed Rice, 13c 


There was never a cereal food half so delicious. Never one half so 
digestible. 

Think of unbroken wheat or rice berries puffed to eight times their size. 

They are so porous that they melt in the mouth, Yet they are crisp. 

Whether you cater to health or to taste, this is the very finality in food. 


Let the Children Know 


Get one package of the Quaker Puffed Rice, and one of the Quaker 
Puffed Wheat. 

Get both, because they differ vastly. Let the children decide what they 
want. 

These curious puffed foods will be your breakfasts forever when you 
once learn what they are. 

Don’t wait till tomorrow—order them now. For you are missing a food 
that’s better than any you know. 


Exact Size of Grains After Being Puffed 
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swing it from him. Even now, as he wres- 
tled grimly with it, the wind strove to blow | 


Sold by Grocers everywhere 


All Patents controlled by The Quaker Oats Company 
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Every Housewife 
Can Save Money 
By Larkin Factory-to- 
Family Dealing 
The Larkin Idea is an economical method 
of buying which enabies any family to save in 
their expenditures for home-needs:—Coffee, 
Baking - Powders, 
Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Prepara- 
tions, etc. The Larkin Products include over 
250 such articles, all of superior quality. 


More than a million families ate regular, 
satished Larkin customers. 


We Give $20.00 Retail Value 
of Highest Quality for $10.00 


We can give twice as much as the retailer 
because we manufacture and sell our entire 
Product direct to you, at prices which in- 
clude but our single profit. 


All profits and expenses of middlemen are 
saved and 
given to you 
in an extra 

10.00 worth 








of retail 
value, with 
eve $10.00 

of 


Prod- 
ucts,— $20.00 
worth of 
Products of 
your selec- 
i for 





‘ , of Products 


Mahogeny Cabinet Clock, Given with 
$10.00 worth of Larkin Products. gas 4900.50 


$10.00. Either way, you receive double 
retail value. 

There are 1300 Larkin Premiums to choose from, 
all standard mer ise of genuine value. 


Send No Money 


We will shi sible $10.00 worth 
of Larkin Products and $10.00 Premium on 30 
days’ trial. Customer then pays $10.00 if satisfied ; 


ot . quech 9s ba, eemneves at our expense and 


Established 1875 BUFFALO, N.Y. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ft Ca. Please mail Product and Premium 
List No. 64 and explain how the Larkin Idea 
saves money. 


Our new enlarged Product 
and Premium List, mailed, 
' A on * 
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Removing the scarf pin removes 
the pin hole from a Superba Silk 
Cravat. Untying the Cravat re- 
moves the creases. 
Superba Cravats at 50c offer you 
a vange of over fifty colors. They 
are as rich and lustrous as they 
are serviceable. 

juperba Sox are sox that fit the 
foot. They are made of a special 
process 8! and come in 
every modish shade. 

Superba Sox match Superba 
Cravats in quality as weli as in 
color and price. per pair. 

The Superba Cravat Book is a 
clever little volume of interest to 
well-dressed men—it#s/reeonre- 
quest lisall wantsto know 

about Cravat and Sox styles. 

> If you can’t procure Superba 

ravats or Sox in your 

vicinity send us your 

order together with 

dealer's name, 
H. 0. CO 

















































The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


The world's foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
dietetic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm 
garden, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 
ments, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 


warmth. Invigora- 
ting Michigan climate, 860 feet above sea level. The ideal place 
to rest, recuperate and build up — iful 
Souvenir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 


GpEALTHY Trees and Roses 
Tree Roses 75c each. H. P. Roses am 
35c. Everbloomers 50c. Trees and flow- & 
ering shrubs at very lowest prices. We 
sell direct, no agents. Catalog free. v 
Galbraith Nurseries and Seed Co. 
Box 73, FAIRBURY, NEB. 
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. The 
is side, 
beneath the leaning mass of iron, hugging 
its bulk to hold it. The two of them wres- 
tled thus, swaying in and out over the line 
of the building’s edge, back beyond the 
line of its interior. And suddenly the wind 

The chains slackened ever so 


aba’ 
“4 

he two men gasped with a supreme 
effort. The Floater’s lips drew back so 
that they showed his teeth beneath. He 
dra: the base toward him another inch. 
The handle of his forge-wrench was over 
the meeting rivet hole. He raised on his 
knees on the girder and pressed downward 
and the handle entered the hole. He pried 
the column to its place just as the wind 
raised again, and the other connector at 
the same moment thrust home a bolt, then 
screwed it tight. 

In the riveting gang are a heater, a 
bucker-up and two riveters. One of these 
last is the rivet-catcher; the other handles 
the “gun,” the pneumatic hammer whose 
rapid-fire reports have earned it its name. 
The heater rings the rivets to a pale pink 
in his portable forge. He tosses them to 
the rivet-catcher, who receives them in an 
empty powder-can, withdraws them with 


r was fighting on 


a tongs and them to the “‘ man.” 
The latter places the rivet in its hole. The 
bucker-up holds each rivet in its place, 


while the riveter drives its new head with 
his ‘‘gun.” The bucker-up uses a tool 
called a dolly-bar to do this. Crudely 
speaking, the dolly-bar consists of a 
handle and a hammer-like head, in which 
is a cuplike depression fitting over the rivet. 
The handle of the dolly-bar fits within an 
iron hook which is clamped to the column, 
and so gets a leverage which enables the 
bucker-up to hold it against the blows of 
the pneumatic hammer. 

The building’s frame climbed. The riv- 


| eters climbed with it. They reached the 


top. They fixed their narrow stagings 
where the iron met the skyline. The heater 
stood by his portable forge, on four planks 
thrown across the purlines. With his left 
hand he turned the bellows; his right held 
the slender handles of his tongs, stirring 
the rivet in the flaring coals. The fire spat 
sparks about him. His face was black like 
the face of a smith. 

The Floater stood on a girder at the edge 
of the building, ninety feet away. e 
whistled; the heater withdrew his tongs, 
in their end the glowing rivet. The 
Floater raised his powder-can over his left 
shoulder, its mouth uptilted to just the 
proper angle. The heater lowered his tongs 
till they hung to the level of his knee, then 
tossed the rivet from them. It sped, trail- 
ing sparks, a fiery missile, toward The 
Floater’s head. He bent his body sharply 
to the right. It struck the powder-can. 
His arms went back before its impact, out 
over the line of the building’s edge, his body 
muscles tensed to meet the shock. Strik- 
ing, as The Floater had meant it should, 
on the can’s upper face, midway between 
mouth and bottom, the lump of red-hot iron 
ricochetted to the bottom, then fell dead 
against the lower side. The Floater seized 
it in his tongs, and ran along the girder to 
the corner of the building. Here, on a 
two-plank staging slung to a column, the 
other riveter took it and placed it in its 
hole, then handed back the tongs to The 
Floater. The bucker-up clamped it tight 
with his dolly. The riveter seized his ham- 
mer by its two handles and pressed it 
against the glowing metal. The Floater 
caught five hundred of these red-hot 
rivets every day. He caught them in his 
19 ae much as a catcher receives 

igh-pitched balls from the pitcher—only 
these glowing chunks of iron came hurtling 
sometimes from nearly two hundred feet 
away. And catching each of them he 
stretched his body, standing often on ti 
toe, throwing his arms upward and back, 
holding his balance on an eight-inch girder. 
Hour after hour, eight hours a day, he 
played this rude game, often in a high wind, 
sometimes with the afternoon sun blinding 
his eyes. 

He liked it. It was his chosen calling. 
It demanded his strength and his courage— 
animal strength and animal courage. His 
muscles were hard and perfect, and he was 
afraid of nothing. Relying on them he 
believed in what they could do. And so, on 
the ground, he carried with him a rudeness, 
sometimes a lawlessness, which men of 
other walks in life, who had not seen him up 
above the building tops, could not under- 
stand—which they were prone to judge 
harshly 
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A Lucrative 
Field for 
Small Capital 
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_| Money Making 


Opportunities in the Vacuum Cleaning Business 


An unique opportunity for makin 


large profits, open to anyone who wants 


to 
engage actively in business, or who wants to invest capital where it will yield 
high percentage of profits with safety, and demand only supervisory attention. 


Choice territories are still open in many 
parts of the United States. 

The business is quickly established, and 
is practically a monopoly. 

Portable Aero Vacuum Cleaning Outfits 
are in operation all over the country, mak- 
ing from $3,000.00 to $5,000.00 per year for 
their owners, keeping busy the year around, 
cleaning residences, churches, hotels, 
theaters, department stores, by the vacuum 
method which removes dust and dirt from 
every nook and corner, and from every 
kind of fabric, by suction, without disturb- 
—— furnishings. 

he demand for vacuum cleaning is large 
and growing. Its acceptance as the only 
convenient, modern and hygienic cleaning 
method by health boards, school boards, 
physicians, and the public, vouches for its 
stability either as a business or investment. 

Any banker, lawyer, doctor, office, busi- 
ness or professional man can make small 
capital yield substantial returns, without 
giving the business more than super- 
visory attention. 

Let us explain to you wherein this busi- 
ness is exceptionally profitable and unusu- 
ally safe—why a small investment yields 
bigger returns than in almost any other 
line you can think of, yet is singularly 
without the element of risk, 


An investment of from $1,450.00 to $2,700.00 
is required, according to type of apparatus 
needed. 

As an opportunity to engage actively in 
business, or to invest in business, leasing 
to an operator, or employing one on a 
salary or percentage basis, vacuum clean- 
ing, more than any other staple line of 
business, promises splendid success. Either 
asa business or investment it is an excep- 
tional money-making proposition. 

And, because of our sole ownership of 
basic patents, essential to vacuum clean- 
ing apparatus of actual utility—because of 
the established success and our assured 
permanency, we occupy a distinctive posi- 
tion in the vacuum cleaning field. 

We are pioneers in the mechanical clean- 
ing field and largest builders of portable 
vacuum outfits in the world, making six 
types of vacuum, and two types of com- 
pressed air apparatus, all fully protected by 
patents. 

If you wish to consider this proposition 
from a standpoint of investment only, or 
engage in it actively, it is worthy of serious 
investigation. Wecan place in your hands 
the results of men successfully engaged in 
the business. Write for full particulars. 

If seeking investment, write for Booklet “A.” 
If seeking business, write for Booklet “B." 


We lead the world in the installation of stationary plants. Aero Systems are 


d 


buildings, h Is, public building: all over the 





Stationary Systems. 


United States. 


installed in g 





etc. 
If you are interested in stationary plants, write for Booklet ‘*C,’’ stating character and size ‘of building. 


AMERICAN AIR CLEANING CO. 


702 Sy re St. F. J. MATCHETTE, Vice-Pres’t and Gen’l Mgr. Milwaukee, Wis. 











An improvement over all other horns 


You will not fully realize the musical possibil- 
ities of your talking machine or phonograph 
until your present non-resonant horn of metal 


or veneered wood gives place to 
the Music MASTER Horn. 

The Music Master Horn brings 
out the full tonal values of vocal 























and instrumental reproduc- 
tions, acting precisely like 
the sound board of a piano. 
The Music MASTER 
is the only horn 
constructed 
of solid wood ; 
the only horn 
with vibratory freedom and which can 
render the tones of the record reproduc- 
tion with perfect fidelity to the original. 

Sent on one week’s trial. Choice of oak,mahog- 
any or spruce, for any make or style of machine. 
Money refunded if you are not satisfied. 


Ask your dealer for the MUSIC MASTER;; if he can’t 
supply you, write us. Full description sent on request. 


Sheip & Vandegrift, Inc.,813 N. SthSt., Philadelphia 


$97.55 Buys 
the Best 


140-Egg 


Incubator ever Made 
Freight Prepaid 


nursery, regulating. 
hot-water Brooder, $4.50. Ordered together $11.50. 
No machines at any price are 
Write for book today or send save waiting. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 77, Racine, Wis. 




















——9,059-Word 





Business Book Free 
Simply send us a postal and ask for our free 
illustrated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells 
how priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 
the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may 
be made yours—yours to boost your salany, to 
increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 
—How to manage a business 
— How to sell goods 
— How to get money by mail 
—How to buy at rock-bottom 
— How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
— How to train and handle men 
— How to get and hold a position 
— How v to advertise a business 
—=Howtodevisscficemethed 

Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on 4 

roader . Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
**Send on your 9,059-word Booklet." Send to 


SYSTEM, Dept. 26-2-13, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


PARIS GARTERS 





















Nature has made the masculine 
leg flat on its inner front surface. 
From this point all stocking sup- 
prt should come. 

ARIS is the only garter shaped 





and fitted in harmony with na- 


ture’s plan. Guaranteed to satisfy. 
ms A. Stein &Co., 159 Center Ave., Chicago 
is latest fancy work 
Hi ER material ; beautiful re- 
sults areeasily obtained. 
We sell all sizes fancy leather at wholesale Aer 
Write for information and samples. Mailed with 
book of suggestions 15c postage. Jf interested write 
MARSHALL, SON & CO., 222 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 




































Every Traveler 


has his troubles with linen collars: — 
but here is a waterproof collar that just 
solves the problem — assures a fresh, 
stylish appearance in spite of train- 
dust and bad weather. 







Brand 
WATERPROOF 


CHALLENGE 
COLLARS 8 CUFFS 


are entirely different from any waterproof 
collar you ever saw —they’re never shiny, and 
look so much like linen that you can wear 
them as much as you like without your friends 


suspecting it. 


Challenge Collars are made in all the latest, 


most up-to-date models. 


fect fit, dull finish and dressy look of the best 
linen collars—Our new “Slip-Easy” finish 
permits easy, correct adjustment of the tie. 
Challenge Collars and Cuffs are absolutely waterproof, 
never turn yellow, can be cleaned with soap and water. 


You can’t tell them from linen. 


Sold by first class haberdashers everywhere. 
If your dealer does not carry Challenge Brand 
Collars and Cuffs, send us 25 cts., stating size 
and style of collar you desire, or 50 cts. per 
pair for cuffs, and we will see that you are sup- 


They have the per- 








plied at once. Our new booklet gives valuable 
pointers about New York customs—what to 
wear and when to wear it. Let us send it to you. 





Bedford 8t.; 


The Arlington Company, Dept. “A” 
725-727 Broadway, New York 


, 900 Chestnut 8t.; 


Boston, 65 Philadelphia, 

Chicago, 161 Market &t.; San Francisco, 718 Mission 

8t.; St. Louis, Mills Bidg.; Detroit, 117 Jefferson Ave.; 
Toronto, 58-64 Fraser Ave. 














PAPER DIAPE 
APPEAL TO (HE 


RS 


MCTHER OF THE BABE 


Im the tirst kid that ever wore a 
baper Diaper Dont / look good to you? 


anitary, 








HAVE worn Whitelaw Paper Diapers since the day I was 
born, 10 months now, and have never for one minute been 
scalded or chafed. Very few babies in this world can say 
that. Made of very strong velvety paper as soft as cotton, a 

absorbent, medicated under the direction of a chemist 
to prevent chafing, and shaped to fit. To be worn inside the 
regular Diaper and destroyed when sviled. We could fill a 
column in their praise, but any Mother will know. Cost less 
than one centeach, 75 cts. per 100, at Factory, or will mail 
50 postpaid for $1.00. Also make the famous Whitelaw 

althful 


per dozen f. o. b. Cincinnati, or two full size as sample by 
» Postpaid, for One Dollar. Not sold in stores. 


Whitelaw Paper Goods Co. 










and Warm, $3.00 





Dept. 4 Cincinnati, O. 
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If you 





wear 


thin stockings 


icking through. 





Stockings and shoe linings 


Sol 





mM 


A. 
et: 





ree need Togards to keep the toes from 


Togards 


are worn over the bare foot. They are smooth, 
snug-fitting and elastic; take up little space, are 
pertectly comfortable, absorb perspiration, keep 


feet and make walkin i 
i g easier. Natural color, 

not dyed j light, cool, sanitary, washable. 

only in sealed waxed envelopes, bear- 
trace nang ing the Togard trade-mark. 
10c a pair; 3 pairs 25c; 12 pairs $1.00. 
Sizes for men, women and 
children, 
lf your dealer doesn't sell 
. Togards, we'll send them 










dry, protect tender 










prepaid on receipt of 
price and size of shoe. 


H. L. Nelke &Co. 
2159 N. wer 8t. 


P 
Dealers, write for prices. 











HEADACHE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


going any further and of enabling him to 
get at the cause. Headache, like pain any- 
where, is Nature’s im tive order to 
halt, at, least long enough to find out what 

ouare doing to — that you shouldn’t. 
t makes little difference what you take for 
amd headache, as long as you follow it up 

y lying down for an hour or two, or, better 
still, by going to bed for the remainder of 
the day an “ss through until the 
next morning. If more headaches were 
treated in this way there would not only be 
fewer headaches, but two-thirds of the 
risks of nervous breakdown, collapse, in- 
somnia and chronic degenerative changes 
in the liver, kidneys and blood-vessels 
would be avoided. 

This, of course, is a counsel of perfection, 
and incapable of general application for the 
sternest of reasons; but it does indicate the 
rational attitude toward headache and its 
treatment, and one which is coming to be 
more and more adopted. No motorist 
would dream of pushing ahead with a 
shrieking axle or a scorching hotbox, unless 
his journey were one of most momentous 
importance or a matter of life and death. 
Pain is Nature’s automatic speed regula- 
tor. It is often necessary to disregard it to 
get the work of the world done and to dis- 
charge our sacred obligations to others; 
but this disregarding should not be exalted 
to too high a pinnacle of virtue, and least 
of all worshiped as inherently and every- 
where a mark of piety and one of the in- 
signia of saintship. 


A Stitch in Time 


A business firm or a factory, for instance, 
which would send home for the day each of 
its employees who reported a genuine case 
of bad headache, would, in the long run, 
save money by avoiding accidents, mis- 
takes, muddles and confusions often in- 
volving a whole department, due to the 
kind of work that is done by a man or 
woman who is physically unfit to attempt 
it. And the higher the type of work that 
has to be done, the more the elements of 
insight, p and sound judgment enter 
into it, the graver and costlier are the mis- 
takes that are likely to be made under such 
circumstances. 

Of course, it will probably be objected at 
this point: ‘‘ What is the use of wasting a 
day, or even half a day, when by taking two 
or three capsules of So-and-So’s Headache 
Cure I can get rid of the pain and go right 
on with my work?’ It is perfectly true 
that there are a number of remedies which 
will relieve the average headache; but 
there are two important things to be borne 
in mind. The first is that all of these are 
simply weaker or stronger nerve-dead- 
eners; most of them actual narcotics. All 
that they do is to stop the pain and thus 
cheat you into the impression that you are 
better. You are just as tired and as unfit for 
work as you were before. Your nervous 
system is just as saturated with poisons, 
and the chances are ten to one that the 
quality of the work that you do will be just 
as bad as if you had taken no medicine. 
Further, like alcohol, when used as a 
‘pick-me-up’? under somewhat similar 
conditions, the remedy which you have 
taken, while producing a false sense of 
comfort and even exhilaration by deaden- 
ing your pain and discomfort, in that very 
process itself takes off the finer edge of your 
judgment, the best keenness of your insight, 
and the highest balance of your control. 
In short, your nervous system has to 
struggle with all the poisons that were 
present before, with another one added to 
them! 

After you have taken Nature’s wise 
advice and obeyed her orders and put 
yourself at rest, then there are a number 
of mild sedatives With which every compe- 
tent physician is familiar, one of which, 
according to the special circumstances of 
your case, it may erfectly legitimate 
to take in moderate doses, with the ap- 
proval of a physician, as a means of reliev- 
ing the pain and helping you to get that 
sleep which will complete the cure. 

One other measure of relief, which, like 
rest, is also indicated by instinct, is worth 
mentioning, and that is gentle friction of 
the head. One of the most instinctive 
tendencies of most of us when suffering 
from a severe headache is to put the hands 
to the head, either for the paver of fran- 
tically clutching at it, rubbing as if our 
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* The UNDERFEED B«rnssince 


* Heating System } Saves Coal | 
- __ WARM AIR - STEAM~-HOT WATER. . | 
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N THE PECK-WILLIAMSON COMPANY UNDERFEED SYSTEM 

OF HEATING—applied either to warm-air furnaces, steam or hot water 
plants—two of the greatest problems of heating are solved. Unequalled 
economy in coal and consumption of smoke are happy results of the Under- 
feed plan. This means smaller coal bills and healthier, cleaner homes. The 
Underfeed stoking system applied in the Peck-Williamson line of heaters, has 
municipal indorsement in hundreds of cities. It is the solution of the smoke 
problem officially approved. In the Underfeed, cheapest slack yields as much 
clean, even heat as highest priced anthracite. YOU save the difference in cost. 


Peck-Williamson ) Furnaces—Warm Air 


UN DERF EED Boilers—Steam and Water 
Save 14 to 4 of Coal Bills 


With coal fed from below and ad/ fire on top, smoke and gases must pass 
through the flame and are consumed. Ashes are few and are removed by shaking 
the grate bar as in ordinary furnaces and boilers. | 

Cincinnati is waging a campaign for a cleaner city. In a TIMES-STAR | 
interview, W. E. Rowland, engineer at the big Power Building, declared : 

“Not only doce Uatientoed stoking peuvent smoke, but it saves us coal and money. To 


prevent smoke req ‘ec a perfec 
means greatest heat. Smoke going up the stack means loss of heat E tie he lain lis Silat =| | 
Hot 




















and waste of coal. We have proved this by our experience. The 
saving is about $5.00 a day.” 
The same proportionate saving re- 


‘ater Under feed Boiler. 














Illustration shows furnace with- A rei 
out casing, cut away to show how sults are offered in the Peck-Williamson 


coal is forced up under fire, which Underfeed Heating System for all classes 
burns on top. of buildings and more particularly for 

residences, We've hundreds of testi- 
monials from Underfeed users, giving fig- 
ures which show that the Underfeed soon 
pays for itself. We'd like to send a lot 
of fac-simile letters and our Underfeed 
Booklet for warm air heating or 
our special Catalogue of Steam and 
Hot Water Underieed Boilers. 


, ‘ * . 
f ‘ Heating plans and services of our 























PATENTED 









om ¢ rat Engineering Department are 
yt OO yours—ALL FREE. Write today, 







. >) giving name of local dealer with 
\ whom you prefer to deal. 


The Peck-Williamson Co. 
329 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, O. 


Our 1909 Selling Plans are Valuable 
to All Furnace and Hardware Men 
and Plumbers, Write for them, 















THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY—“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK" 





The office and the furniture make an 
impression. ‘The clothes and the personal 
appearance make an impression. 

Old Hampshire Bond conveys the sort of 
impression which all these things, at their 

best, produce. It is as last- 
ing as paper can be made, 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND and as elegant as business 





“Look for the Water Mark." paper ought to be made. 
Thatit pays always to use OLD HAMPSHIRE Bonp forcommercial stationery 
is the testimony of prudent business men. Prove this for yourself—let usgive 
youthe OLp HAMPSHIRE Bonp Book of Specimens. It contains suggestive 
specimens of letterheads and other business forms, printed, lithographed 
and engraved on the white and fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE Bonp. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 





MADE “A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY" —“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK" 


Arizona Ruby The latest, most useful 

To Introduce Our quick selling novelty ever 
Genuine Imported —————— ere ee ee, Dut Out is our 

~ - = = eae 
Mexican Diamonds ene 

We will send you FREE a Genuine Arizona Ruby in the rough, “ 
with illustrated catalogue of GENUINE MEXICAN DIAMONDS  S-. 
and other Gems. Mexican Diamonds exactly resemble finest —_" DINNER 
genuine blue-white diamonds, stand acid tests, are cut by experts, es 
and yet we sell at 1-40th the cost. Only gem of its kind guaran- GEMAIHER - “ PAIL SET 
teed pees, brilliant. 7 m : 

SPECIAL OFFER. For S0c deposit as guarantee of good Set consists of steel knife and fork with polished wood 
faith, we send on approval, registered, either }4 or 1 carat Mexican | handles, brass riveted, otding each into the other, as 
Diamond at special price. Money back if desired. Agents wanted. shown. Every working man buys one at sight. Get it 
rite today. Catalogue FREE. while it’s new. Write today for special proposition. 
MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO., Dept. B2, LAS CRUCES, N. M. | D. THOMAS MFG. CO.,17 Barney Block, Dayton, O, 
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Shirts,$199° andup 


.& 

Shirts, 50¢and 75¢ 
| pene sports of all sorts no shirt 

equals the ‘‘Emperor’’ and 
the ‘‘Princely.’’ They are cut with 
a breezy fullness that brings Com- 
fort at the nets or on the links. 
Free of chest, roomy of back, 
loose of sleeve, correct in style, 
accurate in size, and denoting 
throughout ‘‘the custom touch.’’ 


The fabrics are color-permanent; the 
patterns are exclusive; the buttons are rip- 
proof; the stitching is true; the arm-holes 
are carefully and correctly shaped. 

Your dealer sells them. More than 900 
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modish and exclusive esigne to select 
from. Insist on getting “EMPEROR ” or 
“PRINCELY ” Shirts, and be sure to look 
for either of the labels shown above, None 
enuine without them. Beautiful Style- 
; ~: “ee “N” in colors sent free. Write 
or it. 


PHILLIPS-JONES COMPANY NF 
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502-504 Broadway New York |t 
Also Makers of “ Fack-Rabbit" Work Shirts pl 
Largest Shirt Manufacturers in the United States 
Established 1862 


























SIMONDS SAWS 


Tough-and-true-tempered all the way through 
— Steel perfect in every grain — Simonds Steel, 
made only for Simonds Saws. That’s why a 
Simonds stands the strain of eran speed — does 
clean work — never gives trouble. 

This trade-mark, etched 
on every genuine Simonds 
Saw—circular, band, or 
hand-saw—guarantees 
the utmost service and 
quality. 

Sold by most dealers— 
if yours can’t supply, write us. 

SEED FOR ‘‘SIMONDS” GUIDE— FREE 


SIMONDS MFG. CO., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Chicago Portland San Francisco 
New Orleans New York Seattle 


























Write for free catalog “Plants & Plans for 
» ~~ Beautiful Surroundings” 


~ Full of invaluable information,illus- 

: pi trations of flowers and beautiful 
“| lawns. It shows how the modest as 
w well as the most extensive grounds 
can easily be made charming and 
attractive. There is nothing more 
pleasing and delightful to cultured 
taste than artistic and properly 
planted grounds. Write us today. 
‘Wagner Park Conservatories 
Box 412 Sidney, Ohio 





























PAST PRESENT 


Lame People | 
| | | The Perfection Extension a for 
‘| persons with one short limb. Worn 
>{ with ready made Shoes. Write for 


klet. HENRY 8, LOTZ 
313 Third Ave., New York 





lives depended upon it, or pressing hard 
over the aching region. The mere picture 
of a man with his head in his hands in- 
stantly suggests the idea of headache. 
Part of this is, of course, little more than a 
blind impulse to do something to or with 
the offending member. We would some- 
times like to throw it away if we could, or 
at others to bang it against the wall. But 
part of it is due to the discovery, ages ago, 
that pressure and friction would give a 
certain amount of relief. 

For some curious reason the nerves most 
frequently involved are those which are 
most readily accessible for this kind of 
treatment, namely, the long nerve-threads 
which run from the inner third of the eye- 
brow up the forehead and over the crown 
of the head (the so-called supraorbital or 
frontal branches). A corresponding pair 
runs up the back of the neck, about half- 
way between the back of the ear and the 
spinal column, supplying the back of the 
head and the crown tod form the cervi- 
cal plexus); and a smaller pair runs up 
just in front of the ear into the age we and 
from there on upward to join the other two 
pairs at the top of the head. 

Broadly king, the position of the 
pain depends upon which pair of these 
nerves is lifting up its voice most vigor- 
ously in protest. If it be the front pair 
(supraorbitals) then we get the well-known 
frontal or forehead headache; if the back 
re (known as the occipitals) then we 

ave the deadly, constricting, band-around- 
the-head pain which clutches us across the 
back of the neck and base of the brain. If 
the lateral pair are chiefly affected then we 
get the classic throbbing temples. Practi- 
cally all of these aches, however, are of the 
‘*fire-alarm”’ character, and while certain 
of these nerve-gongs show some tendency 
to respond more readily to calls coming in 
from certain regions of the body, as, for 
instance, the forehead nerves to eyestrain, 
the back-of-the-head nerves (occipital) to 
grave toxic states of the system, the tips 
of any of the nerves in the crown of the 
head to pelvic disturbances and anzmic 
conditions, the lateral branches in the 
temples to diseases of the teeth and throat, 
yet there is little fixed uniformity in these 
relations. Eyestrain, for instance, may 
cause either frontal or occipital headache; 
and, as every one knows from experience, 
the pain may be felt in all parts of the head 
at once. 

Gentle and intelligent massage over the 
course of these nerves of the scalp, accord- 
ing to the location of the pain, will often do 
much to relieve the mage hal the suffering. 

Treat headache as a danger signal, b 
rest and the removal of its cause, and it wi 
prevent at least ten times as much suffering 
and disability as it causes. 


THAT MULE, 
BLUFFER 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


As soon as Uncle Limp caught sight of 
this man his jaw dropped; he climbed the 
pasture fence and got a safe start for the 
canebrake. Jack did not smile. Miguel 
did not smile. They had no sense of humor 
in a purely business transaction. 

Miguel brought forward a large-bodied 
wagon. When they lifted the cover it 
looked like an ambulance. The men 
unloaded a complication of derricks, ham- 
mocks and various apparatus for lifting 
horses. Uncle Limp es a little nearer. 
The old negro never could explain how it 
was accomplished, but these expert handlers 
of horse-flesh tied Bluffer with a lot of ropes 
and belly-bands, and hoisted him into the 
ambulance-wagon. 

The gipsy is not much of a talker, but 
as the wagon-train moved on Miguel 
called back: ‘Oh, , Naygur, las’ year 
= swap me dis mule; I no take ’im away. 

is year I came back. He one fine mule 
for swap.” 

When the gipsies were safely gone 
Uncle Limp glanced from the red mule in 
the pasture to the money tightly clutched 
in his hand. He started back to his cabin, 
hoping ft a grain of comfort from 
Stallings. He stepped out in the big road 
and his en went roving after Bluffer. 
Ahead of the wagon-train he saw a cloud of 
dust—Stallings, the white horse and sorrel 
mule were racing like mad. The old man 
turned and Cindy confronted him: ‘‘ Dar 
now! you ole fool; now what you gwine to 
do fer a livin’?”’ 
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More than ten million American ladies are learning © 
that Hawaiian-grown Pineapples are in a class by = 
themselves, that no other soil orclimatecan produce & 
the flavor or tenderness of the Hawaiian Pineapple, © 
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that Hawaiian Pineapples are pickedripe andcanned 
right, while others are picked green and ripened 
in vessel hold or freight car. The demand for 
Hawaiian Pineapple is doubling and trebling, be- 
cause the Hawaiian Pineapple Growers’ Association 
is spending thousands of dollars in the magazines 
to tell the plain and profitable truth about pine- 
apples to every lady in this country. Of course, 
you will never be out of Hawaiian Pineapple. It 
is a standard of necessity. 


Drop postal for Illustrated Book About Pineapple 
and How to Serve It; many tested recipes. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Growers’ Association, Tribune Bldg., New York City 
ite OR UEMEW Ree neneNeN: 


j Will YouTry One— | Right Light 


| if we send it FREE? | save your eves and reduce 
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“On the Work” 


We want every merchant, light bills with the 
dealer, bookies and clerk B d Lam S d 
whorequires quick, accurate t 
footings to prove for himself a ger p an 
the worth and economy of Usable wherever there’s an elec- 
the “little magician ”—The trie jlight socket. Adjustable in 
° eight from 2% to 5 feet, to any 
Rapid Computer angle, in any direction. Strongly, 
Addin M chin handsomely built, heavy brass, 
g a e with mahogany base, ten feet silk. 
We'll send it to you on five days’ free cord. Unexcelled for ee writ- 
trial — if it pleases you, pay our price of ing, sewing, card games, shaving, 
only $25.00 — if it doesn’t, send it back at dressing, piano, etc. 
our expense. It dees its work perfectly at At your dealer’s. If he hasn’t the Badger. 
any angle—can rest on any desk or on accept no substitute; send us his name, and the 
book alongside figures you wish to add. A price, $5.00, and lamp complete, ready to turn on 
wonderasasaver of time and errors. Capacity light, will be sent you prepaid. Money 
9,999,999. ve time and money — write us back, if not entirely satisfied. x 
to-day you'd like totry one. Catalogue free. The Vv co A St. 
Rapid Computer Co.,1451 Tribune Bldg.,Chicago o ~ nS eS 

















SHORTHAND MANY 


OF OUR 
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reoaitions’ ne = mask teehee Schotng ae eae. Selling our high-grade Photo Knives. Indestructible trans- 
signs’’—no ‘‘ cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can be parent handle. Photo, Emblem and name underneath. 
learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For Every blade forged from ~~ Steel. Exclusive territory. 
full descriptive matter, address, Ohi Correspondence Big Commission. Write for particulars. 

Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block. Chicago, Ill. CANTON CUTLERY 00., 1285 W. 10th St., Canton, Ohio 








Safeguard your home from germ diseases 
transmitted by Flies and Mosquitoes with 


BURROWES 
RUSTLESS SCREENS 


Avoid imitations that are “just as good” as Burrowes 
Screens. Made only to order to fit and match the house. 
Sold direct to house owners at one profit. Made to 
last as long as the house. Prices reasonable. We pay 
the freight. Offices in all large cities. Our salesmen 
go everywhere for business. Fine catalog on request. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., No. 12 South St., PORTLAND, ME. 
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ROADS demand Concrete Cul- 
GOOD verts. Miracle one-piece 
Concrete Culverts, made on Miracle Collapsible Cul- 


vert Forms have been demonstrated to leading road 
authorities of America and have proven their unques- 


tioned superiority. 


Never Wash Out—Nor Rust, Nor Rot Out 


opportunity awaits an energetic man in every 
je special skill necessary. Write today 
for circular. 


$50 Starts a Concrete Plant 


re largest manufacturers of concrete machinery 
the world. We build 6 styles and sizes of concrete 
mixers; 3 styles of block machines, brick machines, 
tile molds and sewer pipe molds and automatic tile 
machines, fence post machines, burial vaults, 
tombstones and ts, of tal products. 


OUR 144-PAGE BOOK — Over 750 Illustrations 
Miracle 


— gives full working knowledge of 
Concrete Industry, sent for 24c. 
stamps; money back if you want it. 
Fence Post Machine Circular Free. 


Miracle Pressed Stone Co. 
2185 Wilder Street, Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


"OH: NOOR™ 


Pencils 


cost more than others, but 
are most economical, be- 
cause one “AC#/NOOR” will 
outlast six ordinary pencils. 


“KOH TNOOR” leads are en- 
tirely free from defects. 
They write smoothly and the 
points do not break. They 
may be had in 17 degrees to 
suit all purposes. There are 
imitations. Get the genuine. 














10 cents each, $1 a dozen. 
Made in Austria. Sold and used everywhere. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH 
34 East 23d Street New York 




























Ferry’s are best because every year 
the retailer gets a new supply, freshly 
tested and put up. You run no risk of 
oye kept or remnant stocks. We take 
the pains; you get the results. Buy of the 
best equipped and most expert seed grow- 
ers in America. It is to our advantage to 
satisfy you. We will. For sale every- 
where. Our 1909 Seed Annual e 
Write to 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


BEAUTY 
You can have American Beauty and other 
Roses in your yard, blooming freely all sum- 
mer and 3. you can have a Rose garden 
that will be the talk and admiration of your 


» for less than the cost of one fiorist’s 
bouquet, and a little pleasure-giving work. 


Our Free Book Tells You How 
“* The Garden of Delight,"’ with pictures of 
many gardens of Roses started with our 
plants and grown by our directions. You can 
do as well; this book and start right! 



























HELLER BROS. 
912 8. Main 8t., New Castle, Ind. 


The GARDEN 
of DELIGHT. 


MONEY IN POULTRY 
Our booklet ‘* True Grit" will give you valu- 
and management 















WHY THE NEW 
THEATRE IS NEW 


(Continued from Page 19) 


subscribed withdrew their subscriptions. 
Here, then, was a curious situation. New 
York had a powerful association of found- 
ers, and no director; Boston a director with 
no adequate public backing. Moreover, the 
Bostonian had precisely the combination of | 
catholic common-sense and expert knowl- | 
edge necessary to reduce Mr. Conried’s 
grandiose theatre to practical proportions. 

Mr. Ames had no intention of throwing 


up his own sponge, and still less of leaving | § 


his ancestral home. Yet the logic of such | 
a combination is more powerful than any | 
man’s personal preferences. It took some | 
time to bring him into consultation with 
the New York founders; but once he had | 
met them and felt their generous devotion | 
to the idea he was lost to himself and to 
Boston. Instead of spending last summer 
in a pleasure-trip to Europe, he took off 
his coat and sweltered in hottest New York 
with architect and builder. The theatre 
that he has evolved from the original 
grandiose misconception is as fitting and 
useful as it is beautiful. 

Many obstacles remain to be overcome. 
No one knows this better than the men 
who, passionately believing in the new 
idea, have, for over a decade, kept them- 
selves clear of venture after venture that 
was misconceived. The Broadway man- 
agers are especially skeptical. ‘‘ Where,” 
they ask, “‘are you going to find your plays 
and your actors?” 

The art of the playwright has come on 
since the days of the Theatre of Arts and 
Letters. Scarcely a season passes without 
revealing some new talent of promise. | 
Last year it was + Walters, author of 
Paid in Full, The Flag Station and The 
Wolf. Before that came Tarkington and 
Wilson with The Man from Home, William | 
bey pre Moody with The Great Divide, | 
and Langdon Mitchell with The New York | 


Idea. Our older playwrights, such as Mr. | 
Fitch, Mr. Thomas and Mr. Ade, are | 


nt ing steadily in their art, having 
tely 


reached their best in The Truth, | 
The Witching Hour and Father and the | 
Boys. The competition will be keen; but | 
is it too much to hope that the New Theatre | 
will have a share of good work? It should 


at least give-a play as prominent a pro- 
duction as the commercial houses; and it 
has been wise enough to secure equally 
good facilities for sending its plays out on 
the road. Financially, the opportunity it 
offers should be very attractive. 

In one respect it is at a great advantage. 
In many cases plays have failed on the 
commercial stage merely for the lack of an 
artistic production: the work of stage 
management has been performed with a 
pitchfork. Art is a matter of the finger- 
tips; to create the semblance of life and 
emotion is a labor of love, of subtle thought 
and vigilant care. The commercial man- 

er, with his long chain of theatres 
throughout the land, each yawning for an 
“attraction” to keep it open, has no time 
to spend with scene paintersand nters, 
in selecting the one right actor for each 

art, in inventing effective stage business, 
in securing the precise emphasis for an 
important word, in divining the one amon 
a dozen possible ways of delivering a speec 
which will give it its best and truest sig- 
nificance. Neither has the commercial 
manager as yet shown the faculty of 
developing stage-managers. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the art of stage man- 

ement has been killed by the modern 
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and easy to understand. 


Write to us for the 1909 “‘ R-S”’ catalog and letters from enthusiastic riders 


The increasing demand for the * R-S"’ Motorcycle opens up a splendid money- 
To Agents: making opportunity to selling agents. Why not establish yourself in this 
profitable business? Ask us for full particulars. Don’t delay. 


Reading Standard Company 
Largest exclusive manufacturers of Motorcycles and Bicycles in the country. 
River Street, Reading, Pa. 
The “ R-S ’’ is the first and only Motorcycle to climb Pike’s Peak. 


“Built and tested in the mountains.’’ 


MOTORCYCLE! 


If you have never ridden a motorcycle, you can’t begin 


to imagine the pleasure of speeding through country and 
across mountains on a powerful, dependable machine. The ‘‘R-S”’ carries you 
everywhere, safely and surely —and at insignificant cost. A pint of gasoline, 
2 cents, takes you 20 miles. Speed 5 to 50 miles an hour. 


The ‘‘R-S”’ is the strongest and most reliable motorcycle on the market. 
It is the only machine built with a successful mechanically-operated intake-valve 
motor, a feature that has made the ‘‘ R-S”’ famous. 

The new ‘‘R-S”’ frame construction gives the motor a low position, insur- 
ing an unusually low center of gravity ; while the low saddle position enables 
the rider to touch the ground with both feet, from the saddle. Other exclusive 
features and refinements of the ‘‘R-S”’ are: 
pneumatic springfork ; improved ‘“‘R-S’’ muffler; improved ‘‘R-S”’ oiling 
system ; 26-inch wheels, with large tires. All operations under perfect control 
from handle-bar grips. Powerful foot-brake. Simply constructed throughout, 













New ‘‘R-S”’ carbureter; new 
























No More Interesting or Better Paid 
Profession Exists Than 


ELECTRICITY 


Our Students Learn 
By Doing the Work Themselves 
under the guidance of skilled instructors, 
in the largest and best equipped Elec- 
trical School in the world. 

Write or call for Prospectus E 
NEW YORK ELECTRICAL TRADE SCHOOL 
39 W. 17th Street, New York 




















50 Engraved Cards of Your Name $] 00 
In Correct Script, Including Plate e 
The Quality Must Please You or Your Money Refunded 


Social HOSKINS Phila. 


Stationers 900 Chestnut St. 








Increase Your Income 


Young men, Doctors, Lawyers, Ministers, etc., can turn 
| spare time into money if they understand Keal Estate. 
We fit you—by mail—to become a Real Estate and Insurance 


Broker, and Real Estate offers the greatest opportunity today to 


,| Make Money Without Capital 


| To those who own Real Estate our course, representing a life- 
time's experience, is invaluable. Send for our Book F —it's free. 
Don’t stick in a rut when you can make money for yourself. 


| U.S. Real Estate Institute, 200 Broadway, New York 
i a lt 


AGENTS 


This 3-Piece Combination 
Grater, Slaw-Cutter and Slicer 


presents three most necessary kitchen arti- 
cles in one combination; grates and slices 
any kind of fruit and vegetables. Every 
housewife buys at sight. Many agents 
make §3 to§4aday. No experience nec- 
essary. Outfit free. Write today for special ff 


| roposition. A postal will do. i 
Thomas Mfg. Co., 717 Barney Blk., Dayton, 0. 











Stam Given 40 different U. S. stamps tor 
ps the names oftwocollectorsand 
2c. postage — 1,000 mixed foreign 17c.— 100 different U. S. 19c.— 
10 different foreign coins 15c.—40 Japan on colored sheet 19c. 


TOLEDO STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 








a 
wholesale method of production. 
Already this season two plays of very | 
unusual value have been virtual failures — | 
The Mollusc and Mater—which, with a | 
merely adequate Dara ganay would have | 
been successful. Every year enough plays 
are slaughtered by commercial management 
to fill out the season at an artistic theatre. 
The cry of deepest malice used to be: Oh, 
that mine enemy would write a book! 
Now the most perilous adventure is to 
have a play a on Broadway. 
Among all the managers only one shines 
as an artistic producer—David Belasco. 
Only once or twice in his long career has he 
staged a play of any fresh dramatic value; 
but, until quite lately, he has never had 
a failure. In stage management as else- 





where, art pays. The fact is obvious, 
though the managers seem not to have | 
observed it, that a well-balanced cast is, to | 
say the least, as attractive to the public as | 










BILLIARD & 
POOL TABLE 


1 DOWN puts into your home any table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 
igher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. We supply all cues, balls, etc., free. 
The Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Table is a 
Become an Expert at Home scientifically built Combination Table, adapted for 
the most expert play. It may be set on your dining-room or library table, or mounted on legs 
hen not in use it may be set aside out of the way. 
NO RED TAPE— On receipt ae instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 
If unsatisfactory return it, we will refund money. Write to-day for catalog. 





or stand. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 


$122 DOWN 
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15 M Street, Portland, Me. 
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Ever Have 


Tired Feet? 


Note that Rubber Cushion! 
This isthe arch support without rigidit 
The cushion under the heel ph the 

weight gradual h the arch 


support, which ives ly. The sup- 
mes ae ie 
w or 


port ‘can be 
essary. The een o Sell 
flat arch is 


Foster’s 


ARCH SVPPORT 


and Heel Cushion 


With these supports in your shoes you 
can stand or walk all day without fatigue 
or pain. Read this letter: 

**FOSTER RUBBER Co. BROCE TON, Mass. 

** Gentiemen: For 5 years I thought I had 
rheumatism, and it was necessary for me to 
carry acane. Having recently purchased a 
pair of the Foster Combination Heel Cushion 
and Arch Supports, I find them of great 
benefit and can now walk comfortably with- 

out a cane—my trouble was flat arches. 
“FORREST H. WHITTEN." 

Get Foster Arch Supportsat yourdealer’s 
—or send $2 and the size of your shoes and 
we will send a pair postpaid. 

Send for our free folder revealing the secret of tired feet 
and showing you how to obtain relief. Write today. 


Tred-Air Heel Cushions 


are also sold separately. They 
are worn inside your shoes 
and are better than ordi- 
nary rubber heels — more 
spring, more wear; less 
weight, less expensive. 
Sent postpaid on receipt 

of 25¢. Mention size 

of your shoe. 


FOSTER 
RUBBER 
co. 
170-b Summer St. 
Boston, 
Mass. 


















Buy This Cash Register 
of Your Jobber 











E ARE making five styles of cash registers, 
— toany retail business, at astowndingly 
rices. Onur registers look like the cost- 
liest —do iow hat registers somes four or five times 


as much do— yet so low in price 50 times as 






many merchants may now own cash registers. 
Our registers are built by men with years of experience in the 
cash register business. We haven't the heavy selling expense 





of other Companies, because we sell only through jobbers, thus 
giving you the advantage of our immense saving in expenses. 
We guarantee our registers for five years. Heretofore the 
usual guarantee for cash registers hes been but two years. We 

have 9850 in daily use, sold in 1908, giving excellent satisfac- 
tion. Prices to a from $35 up. We have added 
many new improvements our 1909 models. W. 
jobber about it. If he decent handle them, 

us. Please write to-day while it is on your mind. 


Michigan Cash Register Company, Detroit, Mich. 
318 Jobbers are now handling our registers. 


























“@Better Bred Birds — 


Your choice from 100 strains, the pay- 
ing kind. Bred from prize’ winners. 
Booklet on “Proper Care and Feeding 
of Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys,” 10c; 
Poultry Paper, 1 year,10c,Catalog Free. 


ROYAL POULTRY FARM, Dept. 232, Des Moines, lowa 
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a star who shines chiefly by contrast with 
his company. A theatre with a large and 
varied stock company, and under the 
direction of a man familiar with both the 
art of the drama and the art of the stage, 
offers the artistic playwright a priceless 
advantage. 
The problem of the actor ismore difficult. 
It is a fact which the enthusiasts for the 
stock company often forget, that in a 
properly-balanced production the leading 


equivalent of three companies headed 
by three stars. In the English-speaking 
world, as I have said, there are very few 
artistic stars of the first order, and even if 
they are secured their salaries will be a 
formidable item of expense. 

Yet the New Theatre has advantages 
which, to an artist, should be more precious 
than much gold. It offers a permanent 
residence and a dignified position in the | 
metropolis; and it offers an opportunity to 
develop along varied lines of art, untram- 
meled by many of the most trying con- | 
ditions of commercial management. Even 
financially these advantages are valuable. 
With a reputation gained at the foremost 
artistic theatre in the land, and playing | 
in its most successful productions, they | 
should be able to make occasional tours | 
under the most favorable conditions. 

No one has claimed that the New Theatre 
is to bring the dramatic millennium—least | 
of all the director and founders. To keep | 
any great institution alive requires cease- | 
less intelligence and ceaseless activity —in 
this most hazardous business of the drama 
it requires, also, a fair share of good fortune. 
Yet the New Theatre has a fighting chance, 
and it intends to t. 

One of its chief dicaps lies in the fact 
that its founders are so widely known as 
leaders in wealth and fashion. Since the | 
days of Shakespeare and Moliére we have 
lost the disposition to march in the train 
of the rich and the great. It happens to 
be the fact that the chief desire of the 
founders is to make the New Theatre | 
broadly civic, even national. But even in | 
art the p ublic must not be pauperized. 
Very ten the financial scheme, though | 
liberal, is by no means princely. If the 
foundation is to endure it must _ come 
within a measurable distance of pa its 
own way. Out of the seventeen hun 
and six seats in the auditorium only about 
one hundred and fifty are reserved for the 
founders and their guests, in a tier of boxes 
corresponding to the famous horseshoe 
at the opera; and at more than half of the 

erformances these also will be on sale. 
ut will the public for which this aon 
theatre has been created take it to its 
as its own? 

It all depends on how far we have got 
away from our traditional attitude toward 
the drama. It has been estimated that 
three-fourths of the ple who are pre- 
pared, in means and in intelligence, to 
enjoy the artistic drama never go to the 
theatre. This is partly, no doubt, because 
so little of the drama that is currently 
offered them is artistic. But it is largely 
the result of the lingering prejudice of the 
Puritan. Is it possible that these people 
can reconcile themselves to having a good 
time—that they can be made to see that 
poe f are benefiting themselves, morally 

spiritually, because they are having a 
good time? hat is the question on which 
rests the fate of the New Theatre. 

If they cannot, then the new buildin 
will have to be sold to the comm 
managers, and the three centuries of our 
treason to Shakespeare, and to the cause of 
dramatic art in general, will be indefinitel 
extended. If pe can, the prospect whic 
—— out before us is 
ably magnificent. The success of the < 
Theatre will inevitably inspire similar 
foundations in all our leading cities, Al 
ready, I am told, Chicago is pre to 
redeem its first error. hiladel- 

hia, San Francisco will not be far behind. 

e time is ripe. in short, for a. movement 
of the kind that swept through Germany | 
when first the drama of espeare was | 
wedded to the theatre of Moliére. 
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I will give you an 
your arteries with ri 
a pair of lungs that will purify your b 


as a man ought to slee 


pleasure. You will s 
have no book, no 
‘When a man’s health 


perform — yor ot his vital organs. 


No medicines or apparatus whatever are used. 





The SWOBODA SYSTEM 


of Physiological Exercises 
Without medicine or apparatus what- 
ever, I am building vigorous brains and 
superb human bodies, capable of over- 
coming and resisting disease,—and 
establishing great nervous force. 


HEN I say that I teach a different kind of exercise, 

something new, more a eee more paper mote 

effective and im 
ever before devised, I am repeating pening what bowen oy of = 
nent men and women are saying for me who ha 
by my instructions. ee 

y instruction embodies the ideal principles of attaini 

and preserving he: it is nota ar code = 
but a system 
correct, Nea —_ Me you po pe oe Sel vin 3 oof = w 

muscular development and such a vigorous health as to forever convince 
ingen direction of muscular effort is just as essential to success in life as intelligent ond aan 


Medicines Are Inadequate. 


No pupil of mine will need to digest his food with pepsim or assist nature with a dose of physic. 
ite and a strong stomach to take care of it; a digestive system that will fill 
blood ; a omy Ses that will regulate cixculation and i improve assimilation ; 

; a liver that will work as nature designed it should; a set 
of nerves that will keep you up to the standard of physical and mental energy. 


Brain Is Weakened By A Poor Body. 
poe mental labor, making your daily work a 


{ will increase ead nervous force and cap 
who re get the best = which his brain is capable 
chart, no apparatus whatever. 
oe for you would be just as personal as if you were my only pupil. 
ails, it seems inherent by nature, to look for some magic cure, something 
he can take into his stomach thet will do the work of his 
The first dose may afford: him some rekef, but with each succeeding one he finds the effect of the 
medicine lessened, until he is eventually in a worse condition, i aol 


we: ses wends his way through various treatments, but his reason finally prevails and 
teaches him ox thet must look fora natural method, one that will build up the organs themselves and make 
them perform their functions naturally. Such a method 1 offer, so why waste time and money in these 
futile attempts when you can take the reliable road to health and strength ? 


State of Maine, Clerk's Office, Supreme Judicial Circuit, Bangor, Me. 


Dear Sir:—Your System has been in use by me for about 20 months, and I am 
pleased to say that my health is as near perfect as can be , Insomnia gone; constipa 
capacity for work, abnormal. 


ti 
[yea hago any en he ad wy ca 
all that one could wish. 1 use the exercises constant and keep call 


in splendid condition by 5 eee use of them night and morning. 
(Signed) CHAS, F. SWEET. 

The Swoboda System is taught by mail with res success, 
few minutes’ 
time in your room every day is all that is necersary. 
detailed information about the Swoboda System, with proof of its eminent success. 


Alois P. Swoboda, Washington, D. C. 
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physiological exercise based upon aubale 
I will promise you 


ou will start the day as a mental worker must 


My system is for each individual ; my in- 


digestive organs, bowels, liver or kidneys. 
has allowed a stimulant to 














I will send you free, 











is distinctly a floor 
varnish (we have 
special products for 
other work). It gives 
floorsnot onlya beau- 
tiful finish, but pre- 
serves the surface. It’s 
mar - proof, heel-proof, 
water-proof— the one 
floor varnish that 






Ask for Sample Panel 

finished with ‘‘61'’ —hit it with a 
hammer — you may dent the wood 
but the varnish won't crack. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Iuc. 











More and better rubber, superiority 
instantly noticed, proves our guarantee 
of greater comfort a longer wear 


BULL DOG SUSPENDERS 
Three Ordinary 


= heavy, medium or extra — 


50 CENTS AT YOUR DEALER 


or by mail, postpaid, if he cannot supply you 








HEWES & POTTER 
Dept. 7, 87 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
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FREE—Our Illustrated Catalog No. 119 
free for the asking, shows our complete 
line of Buggies, Road Wagons, Stanhopes, 
Concords, Phaetons, Traps, Surreys, Car- 
riages, Pony Vehicles, Grocery Wagons, 
Laundry Wagons, Passenger and Farm 
Wagons, Busses, Harness and Saddles. 

















_— WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., Cincinnati, Obie— 
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Standards 
Plenty of flowers and v 
if you plant STOKES’ 
are result seeds. Write today for a free 
new Catalogue— it 
’’are and explains my unique system of sell- 
ing them. Be shows photographs of what they have 
uced and gives Rear sor anys ee for growing, 
So that you can get the very of results. 
SPECIAL 10¢ OFFER: 


10c in stamps and mention this magazine— 


will send wy and 
of eed one each of my “ 

* Stokes Singhs Povey 
Ladher Burbank a W, —_— uneq 


Stokes’ Seed Store, Dept, 219 Masa St, Plea 
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From 


Chicago . 
St. Louis 


Duluth or Superior 


For Train Service, Fares, = 


etc., write 


A. M. CLELAND, 
Gen. Pass’r Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
Seattle, Wash., June 1 to Oct. 16, 1909 





GO WEST! 
COLONIST FARES 


Western Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
and British Columbia 
March 1 to April 30, 1909 


$3300 
$3050 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, $9 E00 


and to many other points intermediate or reached direct via the 


Northern Pacific Railwa 


Thousands of acres of Agricultural and Irrigable lands tributary to the cities above mentioned, 
and in the Yellowstone and Bitterroot valleys of Montana, available for settlement. Many busi- 
ness opportunities open in the growing towns of the Middle West and the Great Northwest. 










Mont. 










to ash. 
ash. 
ash. 
‘ash. 
Wash. 


Cc. 


ancouver, 


Victoria, B. 


Tourist Sleeping Cars 
For printed matter, etc., 
write 
Cc. W. MOTT, 
Gen. Em. Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Annual Rose Festival, Portland, 
Ore., June 7-12, 1909 














Start as small 
as you wish 


For Every Man 


or 


Put your business on a systematic basis — give yourself the advantages of this time- 
It means even more to you than the type- 
writer, because it economizes your time and brings to your finger-t'ps every factor of 
your business—the vital records of quotations given and received—the correspondence 
that brings you orders, customers and money—and the quick and infallible dispatch of 
detail—that insures better work and bigger results. 


saving, business-building office equipment. 


if your business is small you can have 


within eas: you 


ographer Boe em your correspondence and records. 


WRITE TODAY FOR THE SECTIONET BOOK 
and learn how this new line is adapted 
you are a business man, professional man, or 


Sectlowls 


Modern sectional filing devices put up in sections so small you can have just the 


Woman— 


For Every 
Business— 
Small or 
Large— 
For Every 
Profession 


capacity you need. 


Start as small as you wish and grow as big as you please 


If your business is large your important 
or your sten- papers, letters, department records and special 
data can be kept at your “ finger-tips. 


rtment manager. proposition and terms. 


S HAW-WALKER MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





CHICAGO 


LOUISVILLE 











Grow as big 
as you please 


TO DEALERS, EVERYWHERE: We want agents 
to your work, whether in every city in the world. Write for special 


NEW YORK 











by your local dealers. 


ter how large the order. 





—nntow, $3.75. Oak Beamed Ceiling, 13¢ per ft. 


Let Us Ship You a House! 


We Save You 50% on Building Material 





Write for Grand Free Catalog of 5000 Building Material Bargains 


Send today for Grand Free Millwork Catalog of all material needed to build, 
remodel or repair houses, barns and all classes of buildings. Over 5,000 items 
in building material descr ibed, illustrated and offered at half the prices charged 
Ever ything in the latest styles, 
approved by best architects. 
Millwork Plant, the largest in the world. 


Doors, Windows, oy 
Etc., Direct to You at HA 
» Safe Delivery and Seteione Guaranteed! | fon, itucet 


We de a business of over a million dollars a year. Our 
enormous reserve stock insures prompt shipment, no mat- 
We sell for cash and guarantee 
to refund money if material is not found absolutely satisfac- 
tory. Send list of materia! needed, for FREE ESTIMATE. 

Write for Free Catalog and full information today. 


on-Van Tine Co., 1543 Case St., Davenport, Ia. 


. of 


Made in America’s Model 


Plan Book | 
, Stairs, Porches, FREE 


Regular Prices! 





$ 
i 
$ 
F 


postage and mailing. 





Oak Flooring, 100 lineal feet, 80c. Mantel, $24.75. 










——=— EVERY % DOZ. — 
Shibboleth Neckwear 


is sold with a 
Positive Guarantee 


We know them to be full 50¢ and 75¢ 

Scarf values because we weave the 

silks, fashion the Neckwear and sell 
** tirect from weaver to wearer.*’ If you 
don't think they are all we claim for 
them, return the ties at our expense and 
we will cheerfully Ls your 

“HARVARD” 


able both sides—of Selid Color = 
thea Silk in Black, Navy, Garnet, 
te. 





Send Money Order, check or 2c stamps. 


Shibboleth Silk Ce., 463 Broadway, New York 
All shapes of Shibboleth solid color 
Barathea, and Neckwear of striped and 
yg designs, described in Cata- 
logue ““G"’— Send for it. 











000-$10,000 


YEARLY is frequently made by 


owners of our famous 
Merry-Go- Rounds. 
It is a big-paying, 
healthful business. 
Just the thing for the 
man who can’t stand 
indoor work, is not fit 
for heavy work, and 
has some money to in- 
vest ina money-maker. 
We make everything in the Riding-Gallery line from 
a hand-power Merry-Go-Round to the highest grade 
Carousselles. They are simple in construction and 
require no special knowledge to operate. Write for 
catalogue and particulars. 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 
172 Sweeney St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


$8.0 








LOVERS SHAKESPEARE 











slight signs of handling or perhaps its cover is a trifle discolored. 


Sweeping Cut in Price 


Having arranged for prompt delivery of another large edition of the 


Booklovers Shakespeare, and desiring to open the season with new stock 
exclusively, we offer without reserve every set now on hand. Some of 
these are in almost perfect condition, but here and there a volume shows 


Not one person in a hundred would 


notice these blemishes and most publishers would trust to their passing unnoticed. Our method, how- 





No Other Edition 
* 
Contains 
the Sollowing invaluable fSea- 
tures. They make Shakespeare 
tasy to read, to understand 
and to appreciate. 


Topical Index 
in which you can find in- 
stantly any desired passage 
in the plays and poems. 

Critical Comments 
on the plays and characters. 
They are selected from the 
writings of Coleridge, 
Hazittt, Dowden, Furnivall, 
Goethe and many other 
world-famed Shakespearean 
scholars. 

Glossaries 
A complete one in each wol- 
ume explaining every diffi- 
cult, doubtful or obsolete 
word. 

Two Sets of Notes 
One for the general reader 
and a supplementary set for 
students. 

Arguments 
These give a condensed story 
of each play in clear and 
suleresting Preset. 

Study Methods 
which furnish the equiva- 
lent of a college course © 


Shakespear = n study. 
Life of Shakespeare 


éy Dr. Israel Gollancz, with 
critical essays by Walter 
Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, 
Thomas Spencer Baynes and 
Richard Grant White. 





AGENTS 
on th 
Rolling he A epee ns tn, Lightning Seller. mple 


wc. FORSHEE MFG. CO., Box 302, Dayton, 0. 








FREE RENT AND PO POWER 
BLBOTRIO COMPARE, nt cutean 














The University Society, 44-60 E. 23rd St.,NewYork = 


(Late of 78 5th Ave.) 


ever, is to forestall posumne criticism, and offer the books at a sweeping 
cut in price, a cut which more than offsets any slight imperfections. Such 
a bargain may never again be in your reach. 


Every Word Shakespeare Wrote 


The Booklovers is admittedly the best Shakespeare in existence. It is 
printed in large type and with ample margins, from new and perfect plates 
on pure white paper of a very high grade. There are 40 dainty volumes of 
great beauty, PS 5 inches (just the size for easy handling), 7 pages in all, 
handsomely and durably bound in half-leather and superbly illustrated. 
There are 40 full-page plates in colors and 400 reproductions of rare wood- 
cuts. The mere handling of these charming volumes affords a keen sense 
of artistic satisfaction. 

The Booklovers is an absolutely complete and unabridged edition of Shakespeare. Each 
volume contains a complete play and all the notes that explain that play. These notes are 
the most complete and valuable ever offered to readers of Shakespeare. In the extent of 
information it contains, the Booklovers is, in fact, a Shatespearcan Encyclopedia. \ts 
simplicity and lucidity will appeal to every intelligent reader, while even advanced students 
can glean instruction from its copious and valuable commentaries. 


You Get the Entire Set for $1.00 


No deposit. Examination costs nothing 
An entire 40-volume set of the BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE will be 
sent for examination, prepaid, to any address, if you will fill up and return 
promptly the coupon in the corner. We ask for no money now. We allow 


~ 


you ample time for a careful, intelligent and unprejudiced examination of ao? “13-9 
the set in the comfort and privacy of your own home. If you are disap- . 

pointed you may return it at our expense. If you are satished — and we a The 
know you will be—that the Booklovers Shakespeare is without a 4 University 
peer, you retain possession of the entire 40-volume set and send us rs Sectety, 
$1.00 only The balance may be paid at the rate of $2.00 a month. New York 
Can anything be Jairer than this proposition ? - You may send, 


You Must Act Quickly k=> - _gtarmmation.” a te 
Shakespeare in half- 


You will probably miss your chance if you don’t send e 
leather binding af your 


the coupon at once, as many keen and intelligent bar- 


gain hunters will respond eagerly to this opportunity ¢ special b pte ¢ of $25.00. lft ne 
The regular price of the Hooklovers when sold > books are satisfactory, I shai 
through agents is $58.00. You can get a set now 2 pay you $1 00 within five days 
for $25.00, and you have the privilege of s after their receipt, and $2.00 cach 
paying for it a little each month. Any com- ¢ month thereafter for 12 month 
mentary on this fact would only weaken Po If they are not, | shail notify you 


its importance. ° and hold them subject to your order 


Address 
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Present 


‘Nufansl” 


Trousers 


Built on smart lines and in all seasonable 
weights and fabrics. The on/y trousers 
that will fit perfectly without wrinkles or 
folds. The ‘Side Vents” allow three 
variations in waist measure—close, me- 
dium and open—nearly five inches in 
all. No straps—no buckles. Present 
“‘Nufangl” Trousers are the kind worn 
by men who believe in fit and a smart 
appearance. Leading Clothiers have 
“Nufangl” Trousers. Prices, $4 to $9. 


If not at yours, we will :efer you to our 
agent in your town, or supply direct 
by EXPRESS PREPAID. Only 
waist and length measurements neces- 
Write for free samples of 
ufangl”’ fabrics, stating whether 
Winter or Spring weights are wanted. 
Enclose 2 cents to pay postage. 


PRESENT & COMPANY, 592 Broadway, N.Y. City 


‘The ia 
todo Ro 
irs easy to grow NW 


roses out of doors 
—if you know how. 
Easy if you select the 
right roses for your 
locality, plant them the right way and 
give them the right care. 

We have just issued a beautifully 
illustrated little manual telling how to do 
all the things necessary to the success- 
ful culture of roses in the easy way. We 
have called it 


How to Grow Roses 
and it covers the subject from A to Z 
in terse, concise, easily understood form 
to be had in no other book. It is a : 
trusty guide to sure success with roses 
out of doors, 

© Send us 10 cents and 
Special Offer: we will mail this in- 
valuable “How to Grow Roses” and in addition 


send you FREE of charge at the proper 
planting time a 


25 cent Guaranteed 

poor Ren to ene } 
ected esp 2 

fe wryour focalit “4 Weal e nBa 


> Remember the Star. Box 90-B 
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Sfur-On 





Eyeglasses 


The newest Shur-On style ( 
Our book tells facts you ought Xe 
to know about your eyes and 
eyeglasses. 

It's important to know just how your 


glasses should look, fit and feel; why 
Shur-Ons are the most stylish, comfort- 
able and helpful; what you have a right 
to expect from any optician ; how even 


the finest lenses are often ruined by ill- 

fitting frames and mountings. ‘‘ Styles 

and ovations iu Eyeglasses’ telis 

all, and is profusely illustrated. Write 

today for this valuable book. New and 

enlarged edition now ready. FREE on request. 
E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. B 


Established 1864 Rochester, N.Y... 
The Celebrated Hungarian and English Partridges and Pheasants 


rabbits, deer. etc., for stocking purposes. Fancy pheasants, peafowl, 
cranes, storks, swans, ornamental geese and ducks, all kinds of 


birds and animals. NZ & MACKENSEN, Dept. 








heasantry and Game Park, Yardley, Pa. 
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THE GOLD 
CONSPIRACY 


(Continued from Page 7) 


kind, Mr. Rector. I hope you won’t let 
it be known that one of the bank’s mes- 
sengers walked off with four millions in 
gold over night. You see’’—he looked up 
now, and his underdone pink face was 
spread in a wide, impudent grin—‘“‘ besides 
starting a very inconvenient run it would 
make the bank look so like a fool!” 

Rector was angrily aware of turning 
scarlet. He perceived that he had been 

ossly in error. The light from the gas- 
jet fell full on the ex-messenger’s beardless, 
> egg face; and it was not, as a cursory 
glance suggested, the face of a callow 
youth. It was, rather, one of those blond 
faces — which time makes little impres- 
sion. But it now seemed to Rector that 
the gray eyes which impudently mocked 
him were old with all the craft of Egypt. 
‘*Nevertheless,’”’ said the banker harshly, 
‘*T’m going to look over that room!” 

Jones sat down on a packing-case and 
grinned up at the banker. “Of course, if 
you're bound to I can’t help it,” he said. 
““You’re stronger than I am. The door 
isn’t locked.” 

A number of things then occurred to 
Rector in a very small extent of time —that 
nobody knew where he was, that he was 
unarmed, that this dim basement was as 
good as a cave, and that back room a sort 
of sub-cellar to a cave, that, considering 
the ingenuity of the robbery itself, the 
trail to the gold had been singularly 
to follow, that such a robbery might we 
have employed many ruthless han The 
manner in which Jones, — on the 
packing-case, grinned up at him was 
exceedingly disagreeable. 

Also, it was exceedingly exasperating. 
Rector was no coward, and his blood was 
up now. He turned straight toward the 
door, and in doing so turned his back to 
Jones. 

Turning to the door, the vice-president 
acutely felt the ex-messenger at his back. 
Indeed, a little cold spot developed be- 
tween his shoulder-blades—as though a 
knife were striking just there. But his 
blood was up; he would have died in his 
tracks before he would have turned to look 
over his shoulder. 

The door yielded at once to his hand. 
He threw it open and stepped into the 
small back room. There was not much 
light. The window giving upon the blind 
2ourt was coated with dirt. But the gas- 
jet in the front room made a Fog ath 
across a big white pile in the middle of the 
floor. Rector recognized the pile. Stoop- 
ing he picked from it a small, stout, filled 
canvas sack, bound at the neck with cord, 
the cord fastened with a lead seal. The 
whole pile was made of such sacks. Here, 
undoubtedly, was the bank’s gold. Ina 
sort of self-disciplining bravado, he got a 
match-safe from his pocket and _ struck 
a light by which he surveyed the — of 
sacks, all duly sealed and tagged. There 
was no doubt about it. ere was the 
bank’s gold—or most of it. When he 
dropped the burnt match and trod upon 
it he was quite cool; and he stepped out 
to confront Jones again. But the 
grinning figure had disappeared from the 
packing-case. The front room was empty. 

For the moment, however, that was 
immaterial. The big thing was that he had 
found the gold, and he hurried back to the 
bank. It was then about half-past two. 

Fortunately, in a way, it wasa time when 
all rules went by the board, and extraordi- 
nary things might be done without exciting 
comment. To remove the sacks from the 
dingy basement and restore them to the 
bank’s vaults was not, therefore, especially 
difficult. The operation was completed 
before six o’clock. The tally showed that 
not a single sack was missing; the robbers 
had actually not gotten away with a dollar. 
Rector went home with a vast sense of 
relief. 

In the days that followed the country 
was one big smolder of panic—with here 
and there a tongue of flame. The banks 
fought the fire with back-fire. Actual 
money was locked up. In fifty cities out- 
side of New York cash payments were 
suspended or restricted—on the principle 
of starving a conflagration by removing 
what it feeds on. For the firemen, natu- 
rally, it was an anxious time. President 
Carter of the Primary National was stay- 
ing at home trying to stave off an attack 
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World-wide Fame 
a-good reason why Genasco 1s known and 


used in every civilized country under the sun 
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Ready Roofing 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt and withstand 


every climate and every change of weather That 
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Could not play a Note, 
Now in an Orchestra 
How 


Music Lessons FREE 
Started Him 


“T could not play a note when I received the first 
lesson from you, and now I am playing in a good 
orchestra of ten pieces, and can read music and play 
as well as any of them. I shall always recommend 
your home study school of music.’’ That is what 
Eli Smith, Jr., R. R. No. 2, Marietta, I!]., writes after 
a one-year course on the Violin. 

Eli Smith's only expense under our free tuition plan 
was for postage and music. That cost him less than 
Two Cents a day, and he was under no further 
obligation whatever. 

If you wish to learn to play the Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, Cornet or learn to Sing, our 
teachers will come to you by mail once a week witha 
lesson until you can read music and play your instru- 
ment to your own satisfaction. 

Over ten thousand weekly lessons are now being 
seut to homes.all over the world to pupils in all walks 
of life, from nine years of age to seventy. 

Our free tuition plan will enable you to get weekly 
lessons costing You less than two cents a day. It will 
be your only expense and places you under no further 
obligation whatever. 

Don’t say you cannot learn music till you send for 
our booklet and free tuition offer. It will be sent by 
return mail free. Address 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Box 226 
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Automatic Pump 


Supplying water for country homes is now 
an easy matter, and the expense is not very 
great. Ifthere’s astream or spring on your 


land install a NIAGARA 
Hydraulic Ram 


and it will pump the water 
just where you wantit. Bet- 
ter than a windmill or gaso- 
lineengine,becauseitdoesn’t 
get outoforderand requires 
noattention. Write forbook- 
let ADand estimate. Wefur. 
nish Caldwell Tanks and Towers, 
Niagara Hydraulic ine Co., 
“rout eee 
Factory, Chester, Pa. 











“I SOLD 22 PAIRS 


in 38 H a ” 
Made a Profit of $1350 








StatementofV. C. HIS OES "7 
Giebner, Cols., Ohio 
AGENTS TOE EN 


You will be astonished at the money 

made selling our PATENTED SCISSORS and 
1000 other useful PATENTED ARTICLES 
Can't be bou ght in stores. No one else sells them. 
Our agents cvoining money. We teach you all 
about the business, and will show 

how to make from $3 to $10 a day. 
Send us your address today and letus 
proveit. Money back toany customer 
& not perfectly pleased. Samples freeto 
2 workers. Write now. A postal willdo. 


i 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 518 Barney Bik., Dayton, 0. 
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Boox- , Cashiers, Office 
Accountants, Auditors, Secretaries and Office 


increase 
your salary through our new system of education outlined in 
our sixteen page book prepared for you. 

“A Practical Way of Making More Money”’ 


Be an » It requires only a few minutes of your spare 


expert. 
time. The book is To You, and will be mailed promptly 
upon request. It tells you how you can earn more and that 


is what you want. It’s yours for the asking. Write Today. 


COMMERCIAL WORLD CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
166 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Dest Theow it Amey —at Does Your Granite 
A. ENDETS 


2 brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags. 

sa etc. No solder, cement or rivet. Any one can 
use them; fit any surface; two million in use. 

Send for sample package 10c. 

assorted sizes, 25c postpaid. Agents wanted. 

Collette Mfg. Co., Box 219, Amsterdam,N.¥, 


Employed Workmen Wanted as Representatives 


in every shop to introduce VANCO HAND SOAP to fellow work- 

men. Some make $25.00 to $40.00 per month on the side. prod 

reliable man can soon work up an independent business. u 
for full size can and particulars. 

The J. T. Robertson Co., Box 8, Manchester, Conn. 


An Education Without Cash 


HE SATURDAY EVENING POST offers a full course, all Ha 
penses paid, in any college, conservatory or business s¢ ool 
the country in return for a little work done in leisure hours. You 
select the school — we pay the bills. If you are interested, send a line 
addressed to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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Build Your Own Boat 
By The Brdoks System 
And Save'Two-Thirds 


NYONE ean put®together 
my knock-Geayn boats; or 
build the boat from ough lum- 
ber by using my exact size 


iy Guarantee | printed paper patterns and 
My Guarantee | jj;ustrated instruction sheets. 
arenes om 
+ ie'ereety sie: | Get My 1909 Catalogue 
fied w every-| ——— i 
thing you purchase | (No. 22) Mailed Free, which 


f me, or your 
. in- | shows over 100 new models. It 


quotes you lowest prices on 
| patterns, knock-down boats, 
motors, boat hardware and fittings, knock- 
+ down boat houses, and 
' complete boats ready 
to run. 
: I can supply you with 
= the frame work for your 
boat, shaped and machined, every piece fitted ready 
to put together, for less money thati most lumber 
dealers charge you for the suitable rough lumber. 
Patterns and instruction sheets to finish sent free with knock- 
down frames. 
1 can also sell 
you semi- built 
nee ae 
hip you flatin 
soutlet » not in 
pieces, so you save 
two-thirds. 
for Catalogue No. 7 showing our full line. 
On boats and furniture I can save you (1) the 
dealer's profit, (2) labor expense, (3) big selling expense, (4) 
three-fourths the freight—figure it out yourself. Write me person- 
ally stating which catalogue you want. Both mailed free. C. C. 
BROOKS, President. . 
BROOKS MFG. CO., 202 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich. Estab. 1901 
Originators of Knock-Down System of Boat Building 
and Home Furnishing. 
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‘0 one who smokes 


SurBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights.” 


The Tobaccos are all aged. Age improves 
flavor; adds mildness; prevents biting. In 
the blending, seven different tobaccos are 
used. Surbrug’s “Arcadia” is in a class 
by itself— nothing so rich in flavor —so 
exhilarating in quality. A mild stimulant. 
At Your Dealer's. 
SEND 10 CENTS for sample which will convince. 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
132 Reade Street New York 








LEARN BYMAIL. BEA 


CERTIFIED 


20h.) (Onan GON wi 
ACCOUNTANT 
$2500—$10,000 According to Ability 


Our courses are taught practically by 
Certified Public Accountants, Cost Account- 
ants and Lawyers of the highest standing in 
New York. 
asubjects: Cost Accounting, Theory of 
— Bh pag Acgoarting, a 

a 
Business Practice. ~otippeyaesane raters: 
. You cannot fail in either Course, being aided 
instructive individual suggestion and criti- 
m. WeGUARANTEE their practicability. 


Write for Booklet N. 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Inc., Dept. N 
27-29 East 22d Street, New York 


CLE SAM WANTS YOU 


and thousands of others to work for 
him. Common school education sufficient. 
40,000 appointments yearly in Railway 
Mail, Postal, Customs, Internal Revenue, 
and other branches of U. S. service, 
Philippines and Panama. Full particu- 
lars free concerning positions, salaries, 
examinations (held soon in every State), 
sample examination questions, etc. 


National Correspondence Institute 
19-40 Second National Bank Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Well-known brand, being widely advertised. Guar- 
Gr Six months. One agent sells 140 boxes a week. 
A. atchancefor hustlers. rite to-dayfor proposition. 

8. WYTMEYER, 608 N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia 
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of-nervous prostration, and the first vice- 
president was a very busy man. 

But he by no means forgot Jones. Now 
that his — reserve was intact and the 
—— of a run practically passed, he felt 
at liberty to call in the detectives. They 
discovered several interesting things: that 
one of the night watchmen, Callaghan by 
name, had disappeared; that an elderly 

rson named Henderson, who had per- 
ormed some exceedingly humble duties 
under the janitor, and so had access to the 
bank premises, had also disappeared; that 
the letter of recommendation from Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, on the strength of which 
Jones had secured his modest position in 
ihe messenger department, at twenty-five 
dollars a month, was a forgery; that the 
man who had introduced him to the renting 
agent when he leased the basément at num- 
ber thirteen was not the man he pretended 
to be. Perhaps the most surprising of 
their discoveries was that the house address 
which Jones had pe at the renting 
agency was actually where he lived—a 
small flat on One Hundredth Street. He 
was still the lessee of that flat and his furni- 
ture was in it; but the family had gone 
out of town. The detectives searched the 
flat, but found nothing that helped them. 
A strict watch was set upon it. 

Four weeks and a day after the robbery 
Rector was notified that Jones had re- 
turned. He directed that a warrant, 
charging the forgery of the letter of recom- 
mendation, be issued, and instructed just 
how the culprit was to be taken. 

Leaving the Subway about two o’clock 
Saturday afternoon and walking down 
One Hundredth Street the vice-president 
could not help feeling how odd an errand he 
was upon. It was difficult to associate a 
huge bank robbery with this hopelessly 
respectable neighborhood of small flats and 
small trade. The building he sought con- 
tained a drug store and grocery on the 
ground floor, with two stories of small flats 
above. He climbed the stairs and turned 
to the right. The door of the front flat 
bore a little wrought-iron frame which 
contained a poorly-printed card: Mr. A. B. 
Jones; The Prosperity Company. A tin- 
kling, as though some one were absently 
picking a guitar, came from within and a 
sound of voices—a man’s and two women’s. 
They seemed to be enjoying a family joke. 
When the laughter had subsided tor 
knocked—seeing nv push-button. Silence 
fell; then the door was swung hospitably 
open by Mr. A. B. Jones. 

His round, beardless face was spread in 
a grin which seemed to be an aftermath of 
the family joke. His straw-colored hair 
stuck up in careless abandon, and he wore 
a blue flannel jacket with embroidered 
cuffs and collar. It reached barely to his 
hips and his bony wrists protruded far be- 
yond the cuffs. The musical instrument 
which Rector had heard was clasped under 


his arm. 

“*Oh, hello, Mr. Rector! Come in!” he 
sang out, as one greets an unexpected but 
welcome guest. The grin changed in 
quality, but not in quantity. 

The flat, as Rector saw at a glance, was 
like any other; he appraised it at about 
thirty-five dollars a month. In the middle 
of the somewhat shabby sitting-room to 
which Rector was ushered stood a woman, 
small and prettily Lees a ees thirty. 
She was smiling. Onedid not think whether 
she was handsome; one thought at once 
how nice she was. 

“My wife, Mr. Rector,” said Jones, and 
the caller saw that the robber had a proper, 
uxorious pride in the fact. As she ad- 
vanced a step he noticed also that she was 
lame; a hurt to the hip made her limp 
slightly. 

‘My sister-in-law,” said Jones, with a 
grin that spilled over, ‘‘I guess you’ve met 
— Miss Vance.” 

Rector had been aware of her from the 
moment he crossed the threshold. She was 
the very nice girl whom he had encountered 
in the dingy basement. He saw now, more 
precisely, that she had dark-brown hair, a 
dimple in the point of her chin, and wore 
rimless eyeglasses that looked like a prett 
affectation. He was oddly Guecntereel 
There must be some mistake. This, surely, 
was the nice family of an honest head clerk. 
He didn’t know, afterward, exactly what 
he had managed to say before the women 
left them alone. He remembered watching 
the sister-in-law—Alice, he discovered, 
was her name—glide out of the room be- 
hind Mrs. Jones. 

It was rather difficult to pull himself to- 
gether and put himself back in the proper, 





Ask them about it. 





A Valuable Piano Book Free 


Cut out the attached coupon, fill in your name and 
address, and we will send youa beautifully printed book 
with numerous illustrations on the history, construc- 
tion and relative values of pianos. The book is invalu- 
able to anyone contemplating the purchase of a piano, 


3 West 13th S 
Wing & Son N.Y 


Let Us Send Into Your Home 


Free of all Cost 


One of the Famous 


You may keep it for 20 days 


Subject it to every legitimate test. 

Let your friends judge its merits. 
Satisfy yourself in every way that it 
is an instrument of superior tone and 
quality. 

If, at the end of 20 days, you do 
not want it, we’ll take it back with- 
out a word and pay the freight 
both ways. 

If you want to keep it, we will 
make the payment for it so easy 
that you'll never miss the money. 


And you'll save from $100.00 to $200.00, because you won't have to pay 
the profits that agents and dealers make on the pianos of other manufacturers. 

You get the piano direct from one of the oldest manufacturers in this 
country, at a price that represents actual cost plus a legitimate profit. 

Wing Pianos have been on the market for forty years. Forty-five thousand of 
them are now in the homes of people from Maine to California. 

Doesn’t that establish a title of merit, reliability and prestige? 

You cannot get an instrument that excels it in beauty of tone, in workman- 
ship and durability. You cannot match a Wing Piano for double the money. 

We will send you the names of people you know that have a Wing Piano. 


Wing & Son, 370.376 W. 13th St. 
New York, N.Y. 
Please send me a copy of your 
tllustrated book on Pianos. 


Name 


Address 











No. 188 


Durability 


Without Clumsiness 


You can easily secure durability in a heavy, clumsy sock but 
then you sacrifice comfort and appearance. It is the combination 
of extreme durability with /igh? weight, comfort and beauty that 
has made Iron Clad No. 188 so popular. 


And now it is better value than ever for we have recently procured a yarn 
that is 10% stronger by actual test than any we could buy heretofore — more 
durability, more hose quality fur you at the same price. 


“Not Iron but 
Lots of Hard 
Wear in Them.” 


No. 188 is made of best combed Sea Island Yarn with 
soft silky finish. Colors: black, light medium and dark 
tan, oxblood, light and dark blue, corn, gray and heliotrope. 


If your dealer hasn’t this sock, send us 25c 

for each pair wanted, stating size, or 

$1.50 for box of six pairs, assorted 
colors. 


Our handsome new catalogue 
of Iron Clad hose, in natural 
colors, is the finest guide to ho- 
siery for the whole family ever 
published. Send for free copy 
today. 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 
212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 























THE SANITARY 
HEALTH-GIVING 


‘Will last for years. Out- 
side made of regulation awn- 
ing stripe material, inside 
im white washable. 
Th 


Pe” mains in the warm_room, 
iy while you breathe the pure fresh air. Write 
re descriptive folder. Price $10.00 

plete. Send width and height of window. 
INDIANAPOLIS TENT & AWNING CO. 
400 E. Washington 8t. Indianapolis, Indiana 




















PHILADELPHIA Ji", sverihine se 
fails to restore the song 
BIRD FOOD co "Ss of the feathered war- 
«J bler,a few drops of Bird 
BIR Bitters, mixed with the drinking water, will evoke a 
flood of sweet melodies, and will infuse new life and 
BITTERS vitality into the household pet. Very often 
their magical effects are produced in a few 

minutes. Sent by mail for 25c. Bir Book Free 
Philadelphia Bird Food Co., 408 N. 3d 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“No Shadows Shaving” 


with a 


RITE-LITE 
so Shaving 
and Dressing Glass 
Moves up, down, side- 
wise, around to reach 
light from window. 
Nickeled fixtures. 
inch mirror, $2.00, 
ered; 7 inch, $2.50. 
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HAT’S still another 
advantage of owning 

a Conklin Pen—there’s 
nothing to take apart— 
no parts to lose—no 
joints to leaak—no inky 
fingers or soiled clothing. 


CONKLIN’S 


Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen 


can be filled instantly, any- 
where, by dipping it in the 
nearest inkwell and pressing 
the Crescent-Filler. Writes 
the instant pen meets paper, 
smoothly and steadily to 
the last dot. 


Finest 14-k gold pens, 
made in all points, Nibs 
for manifolding. Sold 
bydealerseverywhere. 

Prices $3.00, $4. »0, 
$5.00 to $15.00. 


Write for catalogue. 


The Conklin Pen Mfg. Co., 


iN 195 Manhattan Bldg. 


By. hmastet tit 





















Turco-American Glass Pipe 


The sweetest, coolest, driest and most even smoke, 

as mild at the end asthe beginning. It has two bowls; 
inner one of fine meerschaum holds the tobacco — 
outer one of specially annealed tough glass, where the 
moisture and nicotine collect and areheld. Only cool, 
clean smoke that does not bite the tongue reaches the 
mouth. Glass is non-absorbent; that’s why the PIPE 
is easily cleansed, never gets strong and leaves no offen- 
siveodor. Smoke ita week. If not satisfied your money 
will be refunded. eer or Curved rt ya - 
some leather CASE—§2.00. Without C. — $1.50, 
Send for FREE BOOKLET—"' History of Smoking.’’ 


TURCO-AMERICAN PIPE C0., 387 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 












Journal of 


Modern Construction 


My Concrete Magazine, inits third year, is the most 
up-to-date, artistic, home builder’s monthly maga- 
zine published; specializing cement construction. 


“Concrete, The Coming Material” 


This magazine will give you new designs for residences in 
cement, new ideas in building and will tell you of the new 


issue 32 pages, size 
9x 12, well illustrated. 
Regular departments 
covering the Cement 
User, Painting and 
Finishing, Notes on 
Building, Correspond- 
Ps ence. Subscription 
ime 6$2.00 a year. 


My Big Offer 
To introduce the 
“Si of 
Construction” to 
cement users and prospective builders, I offer to send to each 


subscriber, A Book of 100 Plans 


for concrete block, all cement and English half timber de- 
signs, containing the newest and most interesting collection 
of good cement work yet published. In addition to the 100 
designs with floor plans, descriptions and cost estimates, are 
many photo productions of beautiful homes built of concrete 
and in combination with English half timber work. 

A copy of this splendid big book and one year's subscrip- 
tior to the ‘Journal of Modern Construction "’ $2.00. 


Max L. Keith, 173 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 





An All Cement Exterior. 
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minatory attitude. He got no help from 
the host, who took a rocking-chair opposite 
him, sociably cocked his ankle over his 
knee, and felt of the guitar-strings without 
sounding them—as though he rather ex- 
pected the caller to talk about the weather. 

“T must know,” Rector began gravely, 


“‘exactly how you robbed that vault.” 


“Why, as to that,” Jones replied lightly, 
as though it were an immaterial point, “it 
was rather simple. Of course, it required 
a lot of time and patience and mechanical 
ingenuity. Fortunately, we had with us a 
man who is really a mechanical genius— 
Mr. Henderson. I hope you'll meet him 
some time. He is really a genius.” 

This frank and friendly commendation 
of Mr. Henderson left Rector a bit dazed. 

‘Whether we could have got through 
the combination locks on those safes with- 
out explosives if we hadn’t had Henderson, 
I doubt, and he was very clever at discon- 
necting the burglar alarm. You see’’—he 
warmed up to the subject somewhat —“‘the 
trouble with your vault is that it’s all con- 
structed to keep a man on the outside from 
getting in. No doubt a man on the outside 
couldn’t get in. But if you put an ingen- 
ious man with a proper kit of tools on the 
inside it isn’t difficult for him to get out. 
Of course, we worked from the inside, out. 
As messenger’’—he grinned appreciativel 
—‘‘T had more or less the run of the ban 
for seven months. Henderson was on the 
inside, too, you know. He worked three 
months picking those combination locks. 
If you’re much interested,”’ he added geni- 
ally, ‘‘I’ll show you some day, step by step, 
just how we did it.” 

Still a bit dazed, Rector, so to speak, 
shook himself up to the task in hand. 
‘You'll have to show me now,”’ he said, 
under his breath, and with a glance at the 
door through which the women had dis- 
appeared. 

*“They can’t hear,’’ Jones assured him, 
at ease. ‘‘ What have you in.mind?” 

‘‘What have I in mind? Great Scott, 
man!”’ Rector burst out. ‘Are you crazy? 
Do you think I can let a thing of that kind 
aX just forget it? Four millions of the 

ank’s gold stolen! Nobody knowing to 
this day whether there may not have been 
half a dozen men in the plot who are still 
in the employ of the bank. Don’t you see 
that I’ve got to know, step by step, with 
absolute proof, just how you robbed the 
vault, and who helped you? And so,’’ he 
added, in a lower tone, “I’ve come up to 

et you, Jones. For the sake of the ladies 

7 you'll go along quietly and explain 
it all.” 

The host regarded him gravely. ‘‘ You’ve 
got a warrant for me?” he inquired gently. 

“It’s waiting outside,’ Rector replied, 
with a sober sense of the tragedy of taking 
a man—even a bank-robber—from the 
bosom of his family. ‘‘ For the sake of the 
ladies I hope you'll go along quietly and 
tell me all about it.” 

Jones felt thoughtfully of the guitar- 
strings. Gazing gravely at the floor he 
slowly shook his head. ‘The limitations 
of the practical mind, Mr. Rector,” he 
observed—apparently apropos of nothing. 
He raised his voice and called: ‘Alice! 
oh, Alice!” 

The nice sister-in-law appeared at the 
door. ‘‘Fetch me that seal, please,” said 
Jones without looking at her; and when 


she had disap ed he continued ruminat- 
ing: “‘ The limitations of the practical 
mind! That’s been the most surprising 


thing to me in this whole experience. You 
see”’—he looked over at the guest soberly 
—“‘we fairly set up signposts pointing the 
way to that basement at number thirteen 
Money Lane. I didn’t see how we could 
have made the trail any plainer without 
leaving a note and diagram showing you 
where to go. I expected that you would be 
down there within half an hour after the 
loss of the gold was discovered. You did 
finally follow the blazed trail and find your 
sacks. And even yet it hasn’t occurred to 
Fe that we were not going to all that 

other just for oe for our 
health. Of course, Rector,” he added 
earnestly, ‘‘I don’t wish to be offensive. 


As I say, the limitations | of the practical | 


mind greatly surprise me. 

Before Rector could think of a reply 
Sister-in-law Alice came in. He saw that 
she was carrying a small, but heavy, 
metal object which looked very much like 
a stout pair of forceps with a goiter. Obey- 
ing Jones’ little gesture, she stepped up to 
Rector and offered him the object. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 























You have seen painted walls, ceilings an 


surface. And paint loaded up with hard, unyi 


the Dutch Boy Painter on the side of t! 





Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago 


New York 
x Philadelphia [John T. Lewis & Bros. Company] Pittsburgh [National Lead and Oil Company) 


Boston 





Paint Talks No. 2—Interior Painting 


scale. That’s a sign that something is wrong, either with paint or 
painter, orboth. Good White Lead and Linseed Oil, properly applied, 
will neither scale nor peel. Any paint will pee/if applied overa damp 


in to save the expense of Pure White Lead) will check, or crack and 
scale, no matter how carefully they are applied. 


There is much wider latitude in the mixing of paint for interior 
work than for outside work, Turpentine may be used freely instead of 
linseed oil, giving the beautiful dull or ‘‘flat’’ effects. 
This treatment would be ruinous outin the weather, 

A great range of delicate tints are suitable inside also. These 
cannot be secured at their best except with the tinest White Lead— 


the Dutch Boy Painter kind. It costs no more to have this guaranty 
of purity of your paint material. Insist on having White Lead with 


Read about our “‘ House-owners’ Painting Outht’’ 43 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An office in each of the following cities: 





February 13, 1999 





d woodwork peel and a 
Painting Outfit Free 
We have prepared a 
little package of things 
bearing on the subject 
of painting which we call 
House-owners’ Painting 
Outfit P. It includes: 
1— Book of color 


elding substances (put 


schemes (state 
whether you wish 
interior or exte- 
rior schemes). 
2— Specifications 
for all kinds of 
painting. 
3—Instrument 
for detecting 
adulteration in 
paint material, 
with directions for 
using it. 


he keg. Atyour paint dealer's. 


Free on request to 
any reader who asks 
for House- owners’ 
Painting Outfit P. | 








Cleveland St. Louis 





























C.C.PARSONS’ 


TRADE 


HOUSEHOLD 
AMMONIA 


Introduced 1876 
The best cleanser known for every- 
thing from kitchen floors to cut glass. 
Four times stronger than other 
ammonias yet unlike other ammo- 
nias, positively harmless to hands 
and fabrics. Sold by grocers and 
dealers everywhere, in pint, 
quart and half gallon bottles. 
Insist on C. C. Parsons’. 
lt’s cheaper in the end. 
Hi] Send for interesting Free Book 
that will show you how to cut 
your cleaning labors in half. 
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Moving Pictures 
Now in Your Own Home 


The Ikonograph is the latest sensation in mov- 
ing picture machines. It is a small machine for the 
home, built likethe big professional machines, but so 
simple that anyone can operate it, and cheap enough 
to be in every home. It projects clear, life-like pic: 
tures interesting and instructive to both young an 
old. Just the thing to assure a good tiie at parties. 
The cost to operate is practically nothing, and as 


We Exchange Films 


you can always have new and interesting subjects 
to show. Weheve no films that cannot be shown 
in the best homes. The Ik is the only 
home moving picture machine that can be rel 
upon to always work right. 


Make Money “i: Ikonograph 


Besides furnishing the best home amusement, any- 
| |, onecan make money siving shows in halls,churches, 

schools, lodges, etc. th the Ikon: ph you 
can get a start in the moving picture show busi- 
ness, a business that is exceedingly profitable 
Write for booklet telling about the Ikonograph. 


Home Merchandise Co., 904 McClurg Blig., Chicago, Mi. 














All Safety Razor Blades 2c 


Including all double- edged blades espe- 

cially. Youcan’t afford to throw away your 

dull blades. We sterilize, resharpen and return your 
own blades better than new at this trifling cost. 
State make of blades and we will send you a con- 
venient mailing package free. Write today. Address 
KEENEDGE Co., 800 Keenedge Bidg., Chicago 


REDUCED RATES fi..‘fccas 


to or from Colorado, California, Bim 
Washington andjOregon. Bekins 
Modern Warehouses in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, etc. 
BEKINS Household Shipp: Co. Information FREE. 

540 First National Bank Building, Chicago 












Ornamental Wire andSteel Fence 


Cheaper than wood, 
eaees combining strength and 
¥e art. Forlawns,churches, 
cemeteries. Send for 

Catalog. Address 
mim THE WARD FENCE CO. 
Box 694, Decatur, Ind. 


MOTH-PROOF CEDAR “ir* CLOSETS, 
Write for particulars and free sample Genuine Moth- Proof Souther 
Red . Give exact inside measurements. 


Cedar. 
GA, Dep't. B, High Point, N.C 
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is the genuine, 
the kind of carpet 
sweeper you have either 
used or have heard about for 
the past a ears. There’s but 
one BISSELL Sweeper. It has 
been frequently imitated, but 
never approached in the perfection 
of its mechanism or sweeping qual- 
ities. Don’t accept the “‘just as good 
as the Bissell’’—insist upon having 
the real sweeper. There’s but one —_ 
in anything; in carpet sweepers it’s the 
Bisse 1. Sold by all first-class dealers. 
Prices $2.50 to $6.50. 
Buya Bissell “Cyco” Bearing Sweeper 
now of your dealer, send us the pur- 
chase slip within one week from date 
of purchase, and we will send you 
REE afine quality card case 
with no printing on it. 


Write for free booklet. 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Dept.36 A, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest and Only Exclusive 
F —— 














Carpet Sweeper Makers 
” in the World), 





The All-Round Collar 


LITHOLIN 
WATERPROOFED 


LINEN COLLARS 


are ready for wear, fresh and 
neat, at any moment. Suitable 
for all men and all occasions, 
—hard work, rough sport or 
dainty dress. Can be wiped 
white as new with a damp cloth. 
Save time, annoyance, and 
weg Won’t wilt, crack or 
fray. You can get them in any 
style and size. 


COLLARS 25c. CUFFS 50c. 


Always sold from a RED box. 
Avoid Substitution. 

If not at your dealer's, send, giving 
styles, size, how many, with remittance, 
and we will. mail, postpaid. 

THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 

Dept. 4, 7 Waverly Place, New York 

















Automatically Cares 

for Your Glasses 
Holder is attached to waist or vest and auto- 
matically winds up the chain when glasses 


the Automatic 
Eyeglass Hold 


er 
prevents mislaying, loss and brea Sold 
jewelers and pew ne or postpaid direct from M4 
5OQc and up. 
Our Sree catalog describes 36 styles. 
Look for our name— it is your guarantee. 


KETCHAM & McDOUGALL, 39 Maiden Lane, New York 
Est. 1832 
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The Saxonia lights same 
as any lamp and produces 
= gas off the top of the wick, 
a fine white light. 

Burns 1-3 ofl of ordinary lamp; 
gives three times light. 1-5 cost 
of gas, 1-10 cost of electricity. 
Pays for itself. Imported chim- 
ney and mantle of extra stren 
with burner for 


express paid. Money refunded 
if not as represented. Booklet 
» Agents Wanted. 


U.S. A. Lighting Co. 
259 Main St. Springfield,Mass. 
“"\ Refer to Banks of the city, 
Bradstreet, or Dun 
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FLAVILLA 


(Continued from Page 17) 


his wet hair, parting it in the middle and | 


combing it deftly into two gay little Mer- 
—. wings. Then, fishing in the soaked 
pockets of his knickerbockers, he produced 
a pair of smart pince-nez, which he put on, 
and then gazed up at her. 

“Oh!” she said, with a quick, indrawn 
breath, ‘‘ you are attractive!” 

At that he turned becomingly scarlet. 

_Leaning on one lovely, bare arm, bur- 
nished hair clustering against her cheek, 
she continued to survey him in delighted 
approval, which sometimes made him 
a ana sometimes almost intoxi- 
ca 


ted Z 

“To think,” she murmured, ‘that J 
lured you out here!”’ 

‘I am thinking about it,” he said. 

She laid her head on one side, i 
him with frankest approval. 

“‘T wonder,” she said, “‘what your name 
is. Iam Flavilla Carr.” 

‘Not one of the Carr triplets?” 

“Yes—but,” she added quickly, “I’m 
not married. Are you?” 

“Oh, no, no, no!”’ he said hastily. “I’m 


Hen Kingsbury Gray, of Pebble Point, 
Nertkiae—" 


‘* Master and owner of the beautiful but 
uncertain Sappho? Oh, tell me, are you 
the man who has tipped over so man 
times in Long Island Sound? Because I— 
os & man ae the pluck to continue 

ca every day or two.” 

“then,” he said, “you can safely adore 
me, for I am that yachtsman who has 
fallen off the Sappho more times than the 
White Knight fell off his horse.” 

“TI—I do adore you!” she exclaimed 
impulsively. 

“Of course, you d-d-don’t mean that,” 
he stammered, striving to smile. 

“Yes—almost. Tell me, you—I know 

ou are not like other men! Yow never 
ve had anything to do with a Destyn- 
Carr machine, have you?” 

“Never!” 

“Neither haveI. . . . 
are mg in love—are you?” 

oe a 

“Neither am I. Oh, I am so glad that 
you and I have waited, and not become 
engaged to somebody by machinery. . . . 
I wonder whom you are destined for.” 

“* Nobody—by machinery.” 

She clapped her hands. ‘ Neither am I. 
It is — Jag ses 7 “ I don’t Sat 

man I ought to marry. I’ 
rather take chances with a man who 
attracts me and who is attracted by me. 
. . . There was, in the old days—be- 
fore everybody married by machinery— 
something not altogether unworthy in 
being a siren, wasn’t there? . . . It’s 
perfectly delightful to think of you seeing 
me out here on the rocks, and then in- 
stantly plunging into the waves and tearing 
a foaming right-of-way to what might have 
been jon!” 

Her flushed, excited face between its 
clustering curls looked straight into his. 

“Tt was destruction,” he said. His own 
voice sounded odd to him. ‘‘ Utter destruc- 
tion to my peace of mind,” he said again. 

“You—don’t think that you love me, 
do you?” she asked. ‘“‘That would be too 

too 


And so you 


- ect a climax. Do you?” 
she asked curiously. 
“‘T—think so.” 


“*Do—do you know it?” 

He gazed bravely at her: ‘‘ Yes.” 

She flung up both arms joyously, then 
laughed aloud: 

““Oh, the wonder of it! It is too perfect, 
too beautiful! You really love me! Do 
you? Are you sure?” 

we ae Will you try to love 
me?” 

“Well, you know that sirens don’t care 
for people. : I’ve already been en- 
gaged two orthree times. . I don’t 
mind being engaged to you.” 

“‘Couldn’t you care for me, Flavilla?” 

"way, ys. 5 Ga . . . Pie 
don’t touch me; I’d rather not. Of course, 
you know, I couldn’t really love you so 
one Larter I’d been subjected to one of 
those yn-Carr machines. You know 
that, don’t you? But,” she added frankly, 
**T wouldn’t like to have you get away 
from me. I—I feel like a tender-hearted 

nm in the street who is followed by a 
eat eS 

“es What! ” 

“Oh, I didu’t mean anything unpleasant 
—truly I didn’t. You know how tenderly 
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estimate for same quantity was $10.55. 


editions of a form require only the placing of t 


perfect ribbon-printed original. 


annually. We will give you free of char; 
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on THE GAMMETER auriannrn 


Printed on the Gammeter Multigraph for 
One-Half Job Printer’s Estimate 


5000 die-cut cards like the above were printed on the Multigraph at a cost of $5.25. Job printer's 
fifty per cent. saving on printing bills is a conservative 
estimate of the average economy of doing your own office printing on the Multigraph. 
For forms like this, electrotypes are used, and, h 
printing is produced at the bare cost of the pe and an office boy’s time. Second and subsequent 
he electrotype on the Multigraph and running off the 
desired quantity, which can be done at a moment's notice. No necessity for contracting for large 
quantities in order to get a low price per thousand, and then throwing away a good share of them 
when a change is made in the form. Look up your last year’s printing bills covering office, factory 
and sales forms within 8% x 17 inches in size, and see what a saving of 50 per cent. would mean. 


The Multigraph is also a Multiple Typewriter 


The Gammeter Multigraph typewrites form letters that are identical with the work of a regular 
high grade typewriter. It turns out 3000 to 6000 typewritten letters per hour, and each copy is a 


SEND US SAMPLES OF YOUR FORMS 
ay pte ky ey be eet ed EH AD - Y you use 
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beyond the first cost of the electrotype, Multigraph 


same forms, 





printing, and see yourself how much 








or ob on 
in your own office, on the Multigraph. ‘Face Fou'can compare cur figures with the prices you are paying for outeids 
the Can save you. 
With our estimates we will send a Multigraphed letter addressed to you personally, and a descriptive catalog, 
THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY, 3956 Kelley Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
European Selling Agents: The International Multigraph Company, 79 Queen St., I.ondon, E. C. 
















_............,. PLEASE USE THE COUPON ; 
The American Multigraph Sales Co., 3956 Kelley Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
Please give we estimates for printing the attached 


formnson the Multigraph, and alsosend me Multigraph 
typewritten letter and: Multigraph Catalog. 
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WotoR BOOK 


Sent Free to those who are planning to buy an 
engine or a power boat. It describes with beauti- 
ful illustrations the 1909 line of 


FERRO MOTORS 


in 10 sizes from 3 to 25 HP. Be sure to study this 
book. It will help you avoid costly mistakes. 
This book also describes 


5000 Ferro Specials 
The best 3 HP. motor ever sold at anywhere near 
the price. It’s good but it's low in price on account 
of the quantity. 
The Ferro Machine & Foundry Co. 
Largest Marine Engine Manufacturers in World 
808 Superior Ave., N.W. Cleveland, Ohio 











48 BREED Fine pure bred chickens, 

ducks, geese and turkeys. 
Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. 
Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices. 
America’s greatest poultry farm. Send 4 cents 
for fine 80-page 15th Annual Poultry Book. 


R. F. NEUBERT, Box 786, Mankato, Minn. 





Makes and burns its own gas and 
produces a pure white, steady, 
safe, 100 candle power light. No 
wick, smoke, dirt, grease or odor. 


) THE BEST LIGHT 


Lighted instantly. Over 200 styles. 
a Agents wanted. Write for catalog 


te THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
its 5-25 E. Sth Street, Canton, O. 


485 A COWARD? 


Don’t worry! You can be brave. Aristotle says that all 
Virtues are acquired Habits. Read our Penmy Classics-- 7/e¢ 
Short Cut to Culture, 10 cents each. Only the best thoughts 
of the world’s greatest—Amerson, Thoreau, Seneca, Goethe, 
Plato, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Confucius, etc. 

Dan't lose a minute, but write now for 
FREE SAMPLE PAGES OF TWELVE 
BOOKS SENT ON REQUEST. 

PENNY CLASSICS, 72 Plymouth Piace, Chicago 


Print Your Own 


Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press §5. 
Larger $18. Save money. Print for others, big 
profit. All easy, rules sent. Write factury for 
press catalog, type, paper, etc. 

THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 
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charming and practical. 


lower in price than other makes. 


non-binding roller bearing 
unhooking— workmanship, construction and finish unsurpassed. 
Dealers sell the Gunn line or we ship direct. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





| BOOKCASES} J 
The Gunn Claw Foot Case |. 


is the very latest creation in sectional bookcases —artistic, 
The carved legs raise it from the 
floor, giving it the appearance of the old fashioned book- 
case, with all the conveniences of the sectional case. 
Like other bookcases made by us, this C/aw Foot Style is 


It is not necessary to tear down the whole stack to fit in the foot,—and 
all stacks fit perfectly side by side. Made in oak or mahogany, any 
finish, with leaded glass if desired, desk section, drawers, etc. Don't fail 
to get our prices and catalogue before you buy—it means a saving to you. 

unn bookcases have no unsightly iron bands, no sectional earmarks ; 
i ws that can be removed by simply 
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Smoke Five FREE 


want every man who 


knows and appreciates 
a good cigar to 100 
“Baby Grands” at $3.75 


It’s a mild, mellow and rich, pure Havana—deli- 
ciously blended to the American smoker’s taste. 
Our “Baby Grand’? is a cigar you will never tire of. 
It is medium size (4 3-16 inches long), full weight, 
good to look at—better to smoke. 

It’s the regulation “3 for a quarter” 10c straight 
quality, according to the over-the-counter method 
of retail cigar selling. It’s a positive $8 value—but 
our price for 100 “Baby Grands’”’ is just $3.75, 
because we are the largest cigar makers in the 
world, selling fine Havana cigars by mail direct to 
the smoker. We eliminate the expenses and profits 
of salesmen, jobbers and retail dealers, and give 
you the benefit of this saving by selling Ta Reclama 
Cigars to you at the lowest wholesale price. 


FREE TRIA We’ll send you 100 


“Baby Grands’’ on free 
trial because we have every confidence that you will 
like them and keepthem. Once youtry La Reclama 
cigars you’re bound to realize the great saving and 
exceptionally fine quality you get through “ factory- 
to-smoker” method of selling. We send them | 
x without a cent in advance, expressage prepaid. 

erely write us — order on your business letter 
paper and we'll s 

e the judge. 
We'lllet you before 

WRITE TODAY ou buy. If ys 8. like 
them, you agree to send us $3.75 within ten days. 
If for any reason you do not care for them, you are 
to return the balance, expressage collect within ten 
days, and we will mike no charge for the few con- 
sumed in testing. 
We sell our cigars entirely on their merit. We work no 
premium schemes to get your money in advance ; we have con- 
fidence in you and our cigars. Just tell us right away that 
you would like to accept this free offer, and state whether 
you want them miki, medium or strong. Our illustrated 
catalogue, which explains our methods and shows cigars in 
various shapes, sizes and prices, sent Teques' 


nip the cigars at once, and /et you 


165 A Lenox Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
Reference—Bryant Park Bank, New York 
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Always protects Jewelry, Valu- 
able Papers and Plate from house 
thieves and fire. 

Our Cement-Asbestos Cellular Filling is 
packed bone-dry, making the lightest safe in the 
world, and the only one—small or large— whose 
contents are secure from interior moisture, 
which ruins jewelry, silverware and papers. 


$8 <x Fire and Thief Proof 


50,000 in use—thieves haven't opened one 
yet. You believe in safes, of course. Let us 
show you why our 21 styles of House, Office 
and Wali safes are the best and cheapest. Ask 
for free catalogue today. Don’t lose time — 
the house thief Tecen *. 


If you are thinking of building you will want 
to know about our wall safes. 


THE MEILINK MFG. CO. 


116 Jackson Street, Toledo, Ohio 














STUDY High-Grade Instruction 
by CORRESPONDENCE 
Established 1892 
Prepares for the bar. Improved 
method of instruction, combin- 
ing the Text-boox, Lecture and 
Case Book methods. Approved 
by the bench and bar. Three Courses: College, 
Post-Graduate and Business Law. Classes begin 
each month. Uniform rate of tuition. Send for 
Catalog. Chicago dence School of 
Law, 540 Reaper Block, cago. 





THE SATURDAY 


one feels when a poor stray cat comes trot- 
ting after one ——”’ 
e got up, mad all through. 

‘“* Are you offended?” she asked sorrow- 
fully. ‘“‘When I didn’t mean anything 
except that my heart—which is rather im- 
pressionable—feels very warmly and ten- 
derly toward the man who swam after me! 
. ...  Won’t you understand, please? 
Listen, we have been engaged only a min- 
ute, and here already is our first ge 
You can see for yourself what would hap- 
pen if we ever married.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be machine-made bliss, 
a he said. 

hat seemed to interest her; she in- 
spected him earnestly. 

Also,” he added, ‘‘I thought you de- 
sired — a sportsman’s chances?” 

“ alias "id 
“And I thought you didn’t want to 
marry the man you ought to marry.” 

“That is—true.” 

“‘Then you certainly ought not to marry 
me—but, will you?” 

‘How can I when I don’t—love you.” 

“You don’t love me use you ought 
not to on such brief acquaintance. . . . 
But will you love me, Flavilla?”’ 

She looked at him in silence, sitting very 
still, the bright hair veiling her cheeks, the 
fish’s tail curled up against her side. 

“Will you?” 

“T don’t know,” she said faintly. 

“ce Try.” 

“cc I —am.’’ 

‘*Shall I help you?” 

Evidently she had gazed at him long 
enough; her eyes fell; her white fingers 
picked at the seaweed pods. His arm 
closed around her; nothing stirred but her 


eart. 

“Shall I help you to love me?” he 
breathed. 

“‘No—I am—past help.” 
her head. 

“This is all so—so wrong,’’ she faltered, 
“that I think it must be right. . . . Do 
you truly love me? . . . Don’t kiss 
me if youdo. . . . NowTI believe you. 
. . Lift me; I can’t walk in this fish’s 
tail. . . . Now set me afloat, please.” 

He lifted her, walked to the water’s 
edge, bent and placed her in the sea. In 
an instant she had darted from his arms 
out into the waves, flashing, turning like 
a silvery salmon. 

—_ you coming?” she called back to 
im. 

He did not stir. She swam in a circle 
and came up beside the rock. Aftera long, 
long silence she lifted up both arms; he 
bent over. Then, very slowly, she drew 
him down into the water. 


She raised 


‘‘T am quite sure,” she said, as they sat 
together at luncheon on the sand-spit 
which divides Northport Bay from the 
sparkling waters of Oyster Bay, “that you 
and I are destined for much trouble when 
we marry; but I love you so dearly that I 
don’t care.” 

“Neither do I,” he said; “‘ will you have 
another sandwich?” 

And, being young and healthy, she took 
it, and, biting into it, smiled adorably at 
her lover. 

(THE END) 


Editor’s Note— This is the last of a series of 
stories by Mr. Chambers dealing with the roman- 
tic adventures of the family with which originated 
the company known as the Green Mouse, Limited. 


The Thinking Part 


RMER Senator William E. Chandler, 

of New Hampshire, met his dearest 
political foe, F. S. Streeter, on the street 
in Concord. 

“Streeter,” said Chandler, ‘“‘I never met 
your partner, R. E. Walker, until a day 
or two ago.” 

“That so?” inquired Streeter, without 
much enthusiasm. 

‘*Yes,” continued Chandler vivaciously; 
“‘T found him at the station in Washington 
and we came on to New York together. He 
was at the station in New York and we 
came on to Boston together, and, from 
Boston, traveled over to Concord in com- 
<. I consider him a _ remarkably 
intelligent man.” 

d to hear it,”’ said Streeter. 

“Oh, _ yes,” led Chandler. ‘‘Re- 
markably intelligent. One of the most 
intelligent men I have met in a long time. 
He listened all the way from Washington 
to Concord and allowed me to do all the 
talking.” 
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pink cherry buds burst into bloom. 





A. L. CRAIG, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, St. Paul. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
379 or 319 Broadway. 


Boom Your Trade With 


STAT ESMAN 


Tack on trees, barns, any- 
where. Our“ wax process” makes 
jy them proof against weather ex- 
posure for 2 to5 years. Cost 75% 
less than wood or metal. Printed 
on heavy board in any combination 
of fast colors, any size, and shipped 
ss freight prepaid. 
‘ ly signs possible to hang on wire fences 
because of our exclusive fence clasps. 


° «4 Statesman Signs talk 
Pulling Advertisements jisice00 "at the tine 
and are the most economical and effective way to advertise. 
We furnish phrases if desired. Write on your letter head for 
samples, prices and full information. A trial 1,000 will help 
abolish dull trade. Ask for booklet, ‘‘ Do you believe in signs?’’ 

HIGH CLASS SALESMEN WANTED. 


THE STATESMAN CO.., 22 Jefferson Ave., Marshall, Mich. 


Our Golden Opera Singers —taught the liquid notes of the flute, 
the sweet tones of silver chimes, the rich love-song of the nightin- 


more perfectly than any human singer; and to sing 
well as day. Once you have one of these wonderful musical pets, 
brightening your home and lightening your heart with its brilliant 
harmonies, you would not part with the little singer for many times 
its cost. Golden Opera Singers are patented and registered by the 
U. S. Gov. Every bird guaranteed and sold on two weeks trial. 
Shipped anywhere in U. S., Canada,or Mexico on receipt of $5 
A splendid Easter gift for mother, wife or sister. 
Write for book, “Golden Opera Singers,” illustrating 
and explaining our education of canaries and its re- 
sults. Of interest to every lover of birds. 


CUGLEY & MULLEN, 1227 Market St., PHILADELPHIA 








THE LARGEST PET SHOP IN THE WORLD 





HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


Japan in April 4g 


Is in her brightest, merriest, r.ost charming mood. It is the month 
of cherry blossoms and all Japan is in holiday dress. 


S. S. ‘‘ Minnesota’’ 


sailing from Seattle March 2oth, and arrive in Japan in time to see the delicate 
Other sailings June 19 and September 18th. 
For illustrated folder and full information regarding the largest, most 


comfortable steamship in Trans-Pacific service, address any representative of 
the Great Northern Railway, Northern Pacific Railway, or 


Great Northern Steamship 
Company 


W. A. ROSS, 
Asst. Gen’! Pass. Agt., Seattle. 








Leave on the 


W. C. THORN, 
Traveling Passenger Agent, 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 





the pure, unscented cream, 


gives freedom from all 


bodily odors 


and doesn’t harm the skin or soil the clothes. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t ‘‘Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents, atid we'll send it postpaid? 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


MEN WANTED 


1200 of our 92 

men averaged $6 92 | ol 
Selling “ WEAR-EVER” Aluminum \ 

Cooking Utensils 
(223 different styles and sizes). Half ofthese 
men had no previous experience. Our 150- 
page Instruction Book makes canvassing 
pleasant. No door-to-door work. Address 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Desk 19, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Opportunity knocks but don’t expect the door to be kicked in. 


Z WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our graduates are filling High Salaried 
Positions. Good artists 
EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 
fascinating 


and upwards, in eas} work. Our 
courses of cor- 








den Ek 4 
respon . , le leven years’ suc- 
cessful rouse Auta Expert instructors. We graduates 
to positions. Write for Handsome Art Book, . 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898) 
ne N. 46 Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich.  — 





The oldest and best school. Sasteaction wae 

ted to e. Recogniz y cou 5 
eee eenced an compete insta 
ors. Takes spare time only. Three om 


Preparatory, Business, College. 
practice. Will better yourcondi- 
tion and prospects in business. 


Students and graduates 
everywhere. Full particulars 
asy t Plan free. 





BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% |NTEREST 
Our new booklet describing the history of this bank, extending over a period of more 


than 40 years, will be sent free to any address on request. 
the world have for years found our system of Banking by Mai 
and safe and satisfactory in every particular. 


a in all parts of 
simple in operation 


Write today for let “M. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


OUR BUILDING CLEVELAND OHIO 


RESOURCES OVER 


THE CITY OF BANKS. 
MILLION DOLLARS 
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The 
New Models 10 and 11 


Remington 


do more than supply every demand; they 
anticipate every demand of every user of 
the writing machine. 
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NWENTAL DISCHARGE IMPOSSIBLE. SOME OF THE NEW FEATURES 


New Single Dog Escapement 

New Column Selector (Model 10) 

New Built-in Decimal Tabulator (Model 11) 
New Two-Color Dial 

New Back Space Key 

New Variable Line Spacing Lock 

New Shift Lock 

New Paper Feed 





The only way to fire this revolver is to pull the trigger all the way 
back. We dwell on the ‘‘Hammer the Hammer’”’ feature to show you 
that you can never, in that way, or in any accidental way, discharge an 


IVER JOHNSON 


Safety Automatic Revolver 


Pull the trigger clear back and it fires fast, shoots straight and hits 
hard. Safety feature is part of the firing mechanism. No buttons to 
press, no “levers to pull.” It is conceded “the best all-round 
revolver.” Over 2,000,000 now in use. It has many imitations— 
you can tell the genuine by the owl’s head on the grip as shown below. 

Our booklet, “Shots,” and a complete catalogue illustrate and 
explain all its features and show why it is safe, and why it has taken 
and keeps the /ead in the revolver world. Write for both. 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver | Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 


Richly nickeled, 22 cal. rim-fire or 32 Smead ©) | Richly nickeled, 32 cal. center-fire, 3-in. barrel; $7 
fire, 3-in. bbl.; or 38 cal. center-fire, 344-in. bbl. | or 88 cal. center-fire, 344-in. barre 
(Extra length barrel or blued finish at slight extra cost) 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
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_ Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers every where, or sent preoels on receipt of 
price if dealer will not supply. Look for the owl’s head on the grip and our name on barrel. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 
147 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 99 Chambers Street 
San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street 
Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4 


Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles 


Instruments 


BRASS BAND ‘tres: 


Let us send you our big new catalog of 312 
pages full of illystrations of Band and Or- 
chestra Instruments. If you want 

the best you must have a ‘‘Lyon & 
Healy’? Cornet—sent anywhere on 
trial and ap- 


FROM oss | . Ales 
endorsements '}]) Chapped Hands, Chafing, 
» ™ and all afflictions of the skin. 














ie 








of leading players. New bands can also get better 
and cheaper outfits from us than elsewhere. Com- 


on Sets from $80 upward. New Champion Cornets, 
.00. Monthly payments may be arranged. Old In- 
struments taken in exchange. 


LYON & HEALY 


64 Adams Street, CHICAGO 





** A litile higher in price, per- 

haps, than worthless substitutes, 

but a reason for it.’” Delightful 

after shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 
25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 




















Books free. Rates reasonable. 
Highest_ references. Best serv- 
ices. I PROCURE PAT- 
ENTS THAT PROTECT. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Box 2476, Washington, D. C. 


CORRECT WEDDING RINGS. PATENT 


Distinctive and exclusive. Made from hand hammered bullion 
1000 fine. Free Booklet on correct and incorrect Wedding Rings. 


Western Precious Metals Co., 909 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
ARR ARRAN 








ILL IAM BROWN = 


Tell the Sherwin-Williams dealer in your town what you want 
to finish, and he will tell you the ‘‘ Brighten Up Finish’’ that 
will do it, or write today for 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Brighten Up Finishes 


our booklet, which is full of paint and varnish information. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Ca 


LARGEST (BECAUSE BEST) PAINT AND VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
Address all inquiries to 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal 
London Address: 7 Well Court, Queen Street, E. C. 


The Lundstrom Sectional 
Bookcases are made for and 
universally used in the finest 
homes and offices throughout 
the country. 

Artistic appearance, solidity 
of construction, with latest 
practical improvements, com- 
bine to make them the leading 
Sectional Bookcases. 

igid economy, acquired by the 

manufacture of a single product 
in large quantities, combined with 
our modern methods of selling 
direct to the user, enable us to offer a 
superior article at a considerable saving 
in cost to the purchaser. 


ON APPROVAL 1 OO PER SECTION 
FREIGHT PAID @ AND UP 
Y Send for our latest Catalogue No. 25 in which we illustrate the different grades from neatly 
finished Solid Oak to the highly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate library. 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 
Chicago Office— Republic Building, 209 State Street 

















all America. 


brace every man. 





ONG before the oldest sub- 
scriber ever saw the first 
number of SYSTEM, tiny 

as it was, the publisher had an 

-idea—a day dream. 

dream of a magazine that should 

stand head and shoulders above all the other magazines. 

That some day it should be the greatest magazine in 


The idea wasn’t to elbow some existing magazine out 
of its chosen field—wasn’t to compete with any other 
magazine or to follow the old, laid-out plan. 
to create an entirely new field, by creating an entirely 
new field of literature that should enthrall and em- 
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Not greed after the dollar, but the 
Glory of the Game. Not empty 
igen and meaningless maxims, 
ut practical help for the man of 
business, great or small. That was 
the idea of the new field of literature. 

The idea is now an accomplished fact. Judge 
SYSTEM by any standard by which magazines are 
judged. It stands today the peer of any. Are other 
magazines large of size? SYSTEM is as large or 
larger — 260 to 356 pages every month. Are other 
magazines handsome? SYSTEM is as handsome or 
handsomer — fine paper, beautiful drawings, exclusive 
photographs, hand-tooled engravings, careful printing, 
costly color work. 








It was a day 













It was 





For there is one subject more enthralling than any 
other subject in all the whole wide range of human 
nature— BUSINESS! 

Not the sordid things of business, but the sublime. 







But SYSTEM claims pre-eminence, not because of its 
size, its art work, or its mechanical handsomeness. _ It 
claims pre-eminence because it is closer to the men Who 
Do Things than any other magazine has ever been. 













“TAKE-NO-RISK” OFFER 


Enclosed find §2.00. You may send SYSTEM one full year 
to the address below, also forward absolutely free, all charges 
prepaid, one copy of the book before which I have marked 
[ How to do Business by [ How to Increase a 
Letter. Bank's Deposits. 
[] How to Increase Your [ How to Sell Real Es- 
Sales. tate at a Profit. 
[ How to Increase the [] How to Sell More Life 
Sales of a Store. Insurance. 
[ How to Cut the Cost of [ How to Sell More Fire 
Production. Insurance. 


[] How to Do More Work in Less Time. 


If on receipt of the book, and the first copy of the magazine, 
I do not thoroughly believe that the book and twelve issues 
of the magazine will be worth more to me than five times the 
$2.00 I will notify you and you promise to return my remittance 
§ promptly and cheerfully. 


Name - inition 
Address -* sitaiianintgibenints 
Firm — 








Fill out this coupon or send a letter to 
SYSTEM, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Bae! New York, 44-60 East 23d ondon orf 


* 
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For SYSTEM tells how to start a business, how to create it, nurse it, and develop it to hale, 
hearty business health. How to make its product, win its trade, establish its prestige, sell its 
goods and bring in its money. How, in short, to make a business of an idea, a corporation of a 
scheme, a giant success of a small uncertainty. 

And it tells the employee —the man in the under position — how to get in the upper class ; how 
to secure an increase in ability and an increase in pay; how to become an auditor, instead of a 
bookkeeper ; an advertising manager, instead of a clerk ; a salesman, instead of an order taker; a 
business creator, instead of a business machine; at the *‘ top”’ instead of at the ‘‘ bottom,”’ 











To the man who knows SYSTEM we have only to say: ‘* Your subscription has expired”? and 
that man will renew. But there are thousands needing SYSTEM who may never even have seen iS 
it. That they may lose no more by delay nor neglect, we make a special offer — | i 


Your Choice of These Business ‘‘How-Books’”’ FREE Bil 


00 with SYSTEM for five days. We will not only enter your euiecrigtion fora i Cie ee 





Simply deposit $2.' 
full vear of SYSTEM — 12 complete issues — but we will in addition send you postpaid. without an 




















additional charge whatsoever, a copy of the book vou check in the list opposite — 128 full size pages, well 
printed on laid book paper, minutely illustrated throughout and bound in vellum with the cover in four 
colors. The titles suggest the contents. 

















